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FOREWORD 


This study is the second of three parts of the background report on 
veterans’ readjustment benefits prepared by the staff of the President’s 
Commission on Veterans’ Pensions. The first part of this report 
(No. LX, pt. A) contains a general survey and appraisal of readjust- 
ment benefit programs for veterans of World War II and the Korean 
conflict. In addition to describing the historical background and 
operating history of the programs as a whole, it includes extensive data 
on the nature of veterans’ needs and problems during readjustment, 
on the characteristics and present status of veterans who made use of 
various benefits, and other information bearing on the overall effective- 
ness and adequacy of the major GI benefits. 

The present volume (No. IX, pt. B) presents more detailed informa- 
tion on (1) education and training benefits and (2) benefits related to 
employment and unemployment. The third volume (No. IX, pt. C) 
covers veterans’ loan guaranty and direct loan programs. Altogether, 
these studies present the main body of factual data considered by 
the Commission in arriving at its findings and recommendations as 
to veterans’ readjustment benefits. 

Part I of the present volume deals with education and training 
benefits for veterans. Its purpose is to provide a brief historical 
view of the programs of educational and training benefits for veterans 
of World War II and the Korean conflict as well as a desc ription and 
analysis of these programs. The study covers those programs de- 
signed primarily for nondisabled veterans, under Public Law 346, 
78th Congress, and Public Law 550, 82d Congress. Vocational 
rehabilitation and training for disabled veterans are discussed in 
other reports of the Commission. 

In this study, much valuable material was found in congressional 
hearings and Government reports, in particular reports of several com- 
mittees of the House of Representatives under the chairmanship of 
Congressman Olin E. Teague of Texas, and reports of the Veterans’ 
Administration and General Accounting Office. The volume also con- 
tains material from a special survey of veterans conducted for the 
Commission by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce. 

Acknowledgment is due to the Veterans’ Administration for the 
preparation and review of statistical data,’ and to the officials of that 
agency, the Office of Education, and other Government agencies, as 
well as to educators and others concerned with the program, for their 
assistance in the preparation of the study on education and training 
benefits. 

It should be noted that no full-scale study of the veterans’ educa- 
tional program has been found which attempts to assess the program 
as an educational program or its implications for Federal policy in 
higher education. The present study was necessarily limited in scope 
and emphasizes the role of the program in the readjustment of veterans 
to civilian life. Further study of this momentous educational under- 


1 The Veterans’ Administration is the source of all tabular material not otherwise cited. 
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taking along the lines just mentioned would appear to be highly 
desirable. 


Part II of this volume deals with a variety of benefits which have 
been made available, either under the two GI bills or under other 
legislation, to assist veterans during unemployment or to help them 
to reestablish themselves in civilian jobs. These benefits include 
(1) the readjustment-allowance program under Public Law 346, which 
covered both unemployed and self-employed veterans, (2) the present 
unemployment compensation program for veterans under Public Law 
550, (3) the program of veterans’ reemployment rights administered 
originally by the Selective Service System and since 1947 by the 
Department of Labor, and (4) the employment assistance and other 
benefits provided through the public employment service system. 
The discussion of each program includes a brief review of the historical 
background and evolution of the benefit, a summary and appraisal of 
actual operating experience, and an examination of current problems 
where these exist. 

Part III presents information bearing on the problem of readjust- 
ment benefits for peacetime ex-servicemen, those who entered the 
Armed Forces after January 31, 1955—the cutoff date for the educa- 
tion and training, unemployment compensation, and loan benefits 
available to Korean conflict veterans under Public Law 550. 

Appendixes contain additional statistical materials on the opera- 
tion of the various programs discussed in this report. 
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PART I: EDUCATION AND TRAINING BENEFITS 


CHAPTER I 


BACKGROUND OF THE EDUCATION AND TRAINING TITLE 
OF PUBLIC LAW 346 


In terms of the number of persons immediately affected, almost 
8 million, and the total expenditures involved, $15 billion, the educa- 
tion and training program for nondisabled veterans of World War II 
provided for in Public Law 346 was the largest program ever under- 
taken by the Federal Government to provide financial assistance to 
individuals in continuing their education and training. In addition 
to assisting the veteran in his readjustment to civilian life, the pro- 
gram served as a means of equalizing educational opportunities and 
lifting the educational level of the country. 

In 1940, when Congress was considering the possibility of a Selective 
Service Act, there was discussion of the need for special consideration 
for servicemen returning to civilian life. Recalling experiences after 
World War I, when Congress enacted legislation providing rehabilita- 
tion and vocational training programs for disabling veterans, the 
veterans’ organizations, soon after the opening of World War II, 
expressed concern about special legislation for returning servicemen. 
This thinking was first crystallized in the Senate and House discus- 
sions on the peacetime draft during the summer of 1940. On August 
20 of that year Senator Thomas of Utah said on the floor of the Senate: 

If it is constitutional to require a man to serve in the Armed Forces, it is not 
unreasonable to require the employer of such men to rehire them upon the com- 
pletion of their service, since the lives and property of the employers as well as 
everyone else in the United States are defended by such services.! 

This principle was recognized in the Selective Service Act of 1940, 
Public Law 783, 76th Congress. 

In the early years of World War II, the National Resources Plan- 
ning Board was the first Federal agency to begin comprehensive 
planning for World War II demobilization and related problems of 
reconversion. In a message to Congress on January 14, 1942, the 
President stated that the Board was the planning arm of the Execu- 
tive Office and was “charged with the preparation of long-range plans 
for the development of our national resources and the stabilization of 
employment.”’? The Board’s duty was to correlate plans and pro- 
grams under consideration in many Federal, State, and private organi- 
zations for postwar full employment, security, and building America. 
In November of 1942, the Board published a ‘postw ar “agenda” that 
outlined problems to be faced at that time, if the Nation were to 
attain its objectives in the postwar world. The agenda included 
plans for demobilization, private enterprise, public activity, social 
security, population, and manpower. 

1Congressional Record, 76th Cong., 3d sess., vol. 86, pt. 9, Washington, 1940, p. 10573, 

2 Public Papers and Addresses of Franklin D. Roosevelt, 1942 volume, Harper & Bros., New York, p. 52, 
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READJUSTMENT BENEFITS 


During 1942, various civilian groups and individuals evidenced 
interest in postwar readjustments and opportunities for discharged 
service personnel. At its annual convention in September 1942 the 
American Legion adopted a resolution urging that Congress be re- 
quested to enact legislation for the vocational education and training 
of veterans.’ In June 1942, the American Council on Education 
called a meeting of representatives of governmental and private 
agencies to discuss the postwar education of veterans. In July 1942, 
President Roosevelt officially recognized this group, and by his 
appointment it became the Conference on Postwar Readjustment of 
Civilian and Military Personnel. The framework of planning was 
made more comprehensive than was originally planned in order to 
include phases of veterans’ adjustment other than education and the 
readjustment of civilians to peacetime economy. 

The report of this Conference, entitled ‘‘Demobilization and Recon- 
version,” was transmitted to the President in June 1943. The report 
urged: (1) That an appropriate program of vocational training be 
developed; (2) that colleges and universities plan special courses; 
(3) that the Federal Government provide funds to assure adequate 
educational services; and, (4) that all agencies in the community, 
State and Nation cooperate in providing suitable opportunities for 
veterans’ education. This report contained many of the recom- 
mendations incorporated in the Osborn Committee plan for the edu- 
cation of World War II veterans, discussed in the following section. 


THE OSBORN COMMITTEE ON POSTWAR EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 


On November 13, 1942, when he signed the law lowering the draft 
age to 18, the President announced the appointment of a ‘committee 
to study the problem of education and training for veterans of World 
War II. This group was known as the Ar med Forces Committee on 
Postwar Educational Opportunities and consisted of officers of the 
Army and Navy and various educators. Maj. Gen. Frederick H. 
Osborn of the Morale Service Division became its chairman, and the 
committee was generally spoken of as the “Osborn Committee.”’ 

The Preliminary Report to the President of the United States from 
the Armed Forces Committee on Postwar Educational Opportunities 
for Service Personnel, dated July 30, 1943 was transmitted to the 
Congress October 27, 1943. The major premise underlying the Com- 
mittee’s recommendations was stated as follows 


All our work has been based on one fundamental proposition, namely, that the 
primary purpose of any educational arrangements which we may recommend 
should be to meet a national need growing out of the aggregate educational short- 
ages which are being created by the war. Every day that the war continues, the 
extent of this deficit is increased. Our efforts have been centered upon the prob- 
lem of reversing that trend just as quickly as possible after the war; and we have 
regarded any benefits which may be extended to individuals in the process as 
incidental. “We can hardly overstress the fact that this has been our fundamental 
conception of the educational problem you wanted us to explore, for it is a basic 
foundation of all the proposals we make to deal with it. 


3 Congressional Digest, March 1944, p. 69. 

4 One of the specific recommendations was: ‘The Federal Government should also undertake to provide 
supplementary funds for the support of education as may be needed to make possible the provision of a 
comprehensive educational program for demobilized service personnel.’’ National Resources Planning 
Board, Demobilization and Readjustment (Washington: U. 8. Government Printing Office) June 1943, 

45. 

3 ‘U.S. House of Representatives, H. Doc. 344, 78th Cong., Ist sess., p. 6. 
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The President’s message to Congress of October 27, 1943, on ‘‘Post- 
war Educational Opportunities for Service Personnel,” transmitting 
the Osborn report to Congress, made the following statements: 

Vocational and educational opportunities for veterans should be of the widest 
range. There will be those of limited education who now appreciate, perhaps for 
the first time, the importance of general education and who would welcome a year 
in school or college. There will be those who desire to learn a remunerative trade 
or to fit themselves more adequately for specialized work in agriculture or com- 
merce. There will be others who want professional courses to prepare them for 
their lifework. 

Lack of money should not prevent any veteran of this war from equipping 
himself for the most useful employment for which his aptitudes and willingness 
qualify him. The money invested in this training and schooling program will 
reap rich dividends in higher productivity, more intelligent leadership, and 
greater human happiness, 

We must replenish our supply of persons qualified to discharge the heavy 
responsibilities of the postwar world. We have taught our youth how to wage 
war; we must also teach them how to live useful and happy lives in freedom, 
justice and decency.® 

The Osborn Committee recommended a program which would 
make it possible for all veterans of World War II to spend a period of 
1 year in a school or training establishment to further their education, 
learn a trade, and prepare for farming, business, or other pursuits. 
The Committee also recommended that funds be made available in 
order that a limited number of ex-service men and women, selected for 
their special aptitudes, could continue general, technical, or profes- 
sional education and training for an additional period of 1, 2, or 3 
years. 

It should be pointed out that the only requirements for entrance into 
the first year of training under the Osborn Committee proposal were 
that the veteran (1) had served 6 months or more in the Armed Forces 
after September 16, 1940, (2) could be admitted to an approved 
educational institution, and (3) initiated his training 6 months after 
leaving the service. The provision for additional training for a 
limited number of exceptionally able ex-service personnel (the number 
to be apportioned among the States according to the numbers of 
service personnel coming from the States) to carry on their education 
for a period of 1, 2, or 3 additional years further specified: 

1. That completion of the courses pursued would serve to meet recognized 
educational needs; 

2. That by superior performance on a competitive basis they have demon- 
strated the likelihood that they would profit from these courses; and, 

3. That they continued to make satisfactory progress in the courses and to give 
promise of future usefulness. 

With regard to financial assistance for veterans taking the first 
year of training, the Committee proposed that the Government pay 
for the tuition and fees for a full-time student, and a subsistence 
allowance of $50 a month for a single person and $75 a month in the 
case of a married man, with an allowance of $10 per month for each 
child. Part-time students were to receive only tuition and fees. 
For those veterans chosen to continue with additional years of train- 
ing, it was recommended that the subsistence allowances be the same 
as the first year. However, if this allowance was found to be insufli- 
os Federal loans in a maximum amount of $50 per month were to 

Siae Grants for subsistence wese to be paid to the veteran 

the tuition to the institution. 


“CIbid, p.2. Ibid, p. 2. 
80060—56——-2 
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It was estimated by the Committee that, on the basis of 12 million 
men and women in the Armed Forces, approximately 1 million would 
take advantage of the program, with a total cost of the program of 
approximately $1 billion. It was anticipated that veterans would 
enroll in a wide range of educational programs ranging from literacy 
training to postgraduate work. 

With regard to the administration of the program, the Committee 
felt that there was no need for the Federal Government to inject 
itself into the processes of education, which are controlled by the 
several States and localities, except to assure that the funds it may 
make available are providently spent. It was the Committee’s view 
that ‘‘the educational institutions themselves, in the final analysis, 
must be responsible for the most important part of the program— 
the actual guidance and teaching of former servicemen and women.” 

The Osborn Committee recommendations included a series of pro- 
posals for immediate action, which reflect a recognition of the kinds 
of problems which would arise inevitably in the operation of such a 
bold, new program of education and training if the necessary prepara- 
tions were not made well in advance of the initiation of the program. 

These recommendations included the establishment of an office in 
a permanent Federal agency to assist the States in the development 
of educational and training program for veterans and to cooperate 
with appropriate Government and non-Government agencies to the 
end that all possible preparation be made for the satisfactory opera- 
tion of the program. Specific recommendations by the Committee 
for immediate action included the following: 

1. The collection of information regarding the educational 
needs, goals of service personnel, and the demobilization plans 
of the Army and Navy. 

2. The assembly of information regarding the existing resources 
for various types of education and training and how these re- 
sources might be strengthened to meet the needs of veterans. 

3. The development of standards and procedures for guiding 
the States in determining which institutions should participate 
in the program. 

4. The development of a plan within and between the States 
to assure that the special needs of veterans would be covered 
effectively. 

5. The preparation of rules and regulations under which vet- 
erans eligible for training beyond the first year may obtain assist- 
ance provided by the Government. 

6. The establishment of quotas for training beyond the first 
year. 

7. The immediate appointment by the governor of each State 
of an agency to— 

(a) Assist institutions in the development of programs which 
would meet the needs of veterans. 

(b) Select institutions qualified to give education and training 
to veterans. 

(c) Organize a guidance program to asssure that each veteran 
could find out (1) what educational opportunities are available, 
(2) for what kind of education he is fitted, and (3) how his training 
may be made to relate to the national needs caused by the deficit 
of educated persons resulting from the war. 
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Viewed in retrospect, the foregoing recommendations for ‘“‘retooling 
the American educational systems, were somewhat prophetic. Un- 
fortunately, the speed with which the veterans’ educational and 
training program was enacted into law and the unexpectedly rapid 
tempo of demobilization made the full implementation of those 
recommendations impossible. As pointed out later in the discussion 
of the operation of Public Law 346, Congress did find it necessary to 
amend the basic law, to develop standards for several parts of the 
education and training program, and to make funds available to the 
States to assist them in the administration of these standards. 

It is significant that the expressed purpose of the Osborn Committee 
program was to fill the educational gap resulting from the war. Any 
benefits that the individual veteran might derive from his education 
and training was considered to be incidental. The process for deter- 
mining who should receive training beyond the first vear was highly 
selective. Although the type of program conceived by the Osborn 
Committee was not adopted in the situation prevailing after World 
War II, it should be emphasized that the Committee saw clearly the 
need for careful advanced planning by the States and localities to 
assure that there would be available programs of such a nature and 
scope that the needs of all veterans would be met. 


CONGRESSIONAL ACTION ON EDUCATION AND TRAINING BENEFITS 


Shortly after the President transmitted the Osborn Committee 
report to Congress, Senator Thomas of Utah introduced a bill (S. 1509, 
78th Cong.), which contained its recommendations.’ Hearings on 
S. 1509 were held in December 1943. Most of the testimony was 
presented by members of the Osborn Committee and representatives 
of educational organizations. It was generally agreed in the hearings 
that the program should be administered by the Office of Education 
and that in this framework Federal control of education would be 
avoided or at least minimized. Throughout the hearings, Senator 
Pepper of Florida was particularly concerned that the $50 subsistence 
allowance provided in 8S, 1509 was insufficient for the proper mainte- 
nance of a veteran student. He also expressed concern about the 
selective process contemplated in S. 1509 for determining who should 
receive training beyond the first year. He ‘stated 

In the first place, I do not know how these standards might be designed as a 
practical matter. Secondly, I do not know how they might be administered and, 
in the third place, while I understand thoroughly what the Germans have always 
done about segregating those who are qualified for higher education from the 
masses who are destined for manual work and that sort of thing, at the same time 
it looks to me like any boy or girl who wants to go to college and who is able to 
make creditable grades, if they go there, should be entitled to go without some 
board somewhere getting this fellow into a laboratory, as it were, and deciding 
what potentialities are within him.® 

S. 1509, based on the Osborn recommendations, was reported favor- 
ably by the Senate Committee on Education and Labor on February 9, 
1944. A minority report, signed by Senaior Pepper and four other 
committee members, took issue with the provision that 6 months’ 

7 Senator P. wee r of Florida introduced a bill, S. 1295, which had similar objectives to S. 1509, but was in 
the nature of a loan, not a grant, program. Phe | amount’of-the-loans for subsistence only (excluding pay- 
ments for tuition and fees) was to be determined by the institution where the veteran enrolled, but was not 
to exceed $1,200 per year. In the event the institution certified that the veteran had shown good faith and 
—_— in his work, one-half of the amount of each payment due on the loan at maturity was to be charged 
off. 


§U. 8. Senate, Committee on Education and Labor, 78th Cong., Ist sess., Hearings on S. 1295 and S. 1509, 
December 13, 14, and 15, 1943, p. 23. 
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active duty would be required to become eligible for educational bene- 
fits and with the principle that educational benefits beyond the first 
year would be given on a selective rather than an overall basis. The 
minority endorsed the rest of the bill, however, including placing 
administration of the program in the Office of Education.** 

In the meantime, at the opening of the 2d session of the 78th Con- 
ress in January 1944, a large number of bills relating to veterans 
enefits had been introduced, including several omnibus bills which 

included educational benefits. In January, February, and March 
of 1944, extensive hearings were held by the Senate Committee on 
Finance on S. 1617, known as the veterans’ omnibus bill, which em- 
bodied recommendations of the American Legion and Veterans of 
Foreign Wars. During this same period the House Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation held hearings on H. R. 3917 and S. 
1767. The major problem facing the committees was that of combin- 
ing into a single bill the numerous suggestions made by individuals 
and groups interested in the readjustment of veterans to civilian life. 
These proposals included, in addition to education and training, hous- 
ing and business loans, unemployment compensation, and assistance 
in securing employment. 

The greater part of the testimony before the committees was 
presented by officials of the Federal Government, leaders of veterans’ 
and educational organizations, and members of the United States 
House of Representatives and the United States Senate. One major 
theme runs through the hearings which was significant for the program 
of education and training; namely, who should administer it? This 
was for the most part a struggle between the leaders of the veterans’ 
organizations and the representatives of educational groups. It 
was the view of most of the veterans’ groups that all the benefits for 
World War II veterans should be administered by the Veterans’ 
Administration in the interest of centrally located authority. It was 
argued that only in this way would the rights of the veteran be 
protected adequately. , 

The educators testified that the administration of the education 
and training program at the Federal level should be in the Office of 
Education in order to avoid Federal control of education. The atti- 
tude of the committees, of both Houses, on this point, is reflected best 
on this exchange of views by Senator Clark of Missouri and Dr. George 
Zook, president of the American Council on Education. 

Senator CLark. * * * And not the interests of your educational system. In 
other words, I am perfectly willing to utilize and expand the educational system 
and to supply the money, but I say the administration ought to be in the hands 
of some Federal agency who is interested primarily in the interests of the veteran 
rather than expanding the universities and colleges. 

Dr. Zoox. Would not you say that the administration of an educational matter 
should be in the hands of the educational organizations that deal with things of 
that sort? 

Senator CLarK. Doctor, as far as I am concerned, I have no notion on earth 
of putting Frank Hines in the business of being an educator, but I do say that 
the Veterans’ Administration is the proper place for a veteran to look for relief 
and for the pursuance of such rights as he may have and, therefore, I say the 
whole system should be under the overall control of the Veterans’ Administration 
rather than the Bureau of Education * * * 

Dr. Zoox. The Committee of the American Council on Education] quite 
agrees that the Veterans’ Bureau should certify and pay these men, but that all 
of the educational functions should be carried out on the Federal and State level 


8e S, Rept. 687, 78th Cong., 2d sess. 
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by the educational organizations already constituted and set up by the States 
and the Congress.° 

Contrary to the position taken by the other veterans’ organizations, 
Millard Rice, National Service Director for the Disabled American 
Veterans, a the centralization of the benefit programs in the 
Veterans’ Administration, but for reasons quite different from the 
educators. In Mr. Rice’s view, it was unwise to superimpose upon 
the Veterans’ Administration the problems of nondisabled veterans 
in a series of programs which were totally unrelated to the programs 
which the Veterans’ Administration had previously admunistered. 
He obviously believed that the location of these new programs in 
the VA would result in a less satisfactory administration of programs 
for the disabled veterans. 

The Congress, however, believed that it was in the best, interest of 
the veteran to locate centrally in the VA responsibility for the admin- 
istration of the benefits provided in the GI bill. In reporting on 
S. 1767, which was finally enacted as Public Law 346, the Senate 
Committee on Finance stated that— 

No one has any idea of putting the Administrator [of Veterans’ Affairs] in the 
business of education or agriculture or housing, but it is designed to set up one 
central agency for the protection and benefit of the returning veterans.'* 

Aside from the problem of who should administer the education 
and training program, most of the discussion in the hearings and on 
the floor of the House and Senate related to the issues set forth below. 
In spite of the very lengthy treatment given to the various educational 
aspects of the measure, it is significant to note that there was general 
agreement that the legislation definitely should include provision 
for education and training. Differences of opinion related to pro- 
cedure—the mechanics by which the objectives were to be achieved. 
The major areas of discussion were: 

1. To what extent, if any, should State agencies be utilized 
in the selection and approval of educational institutions and 
training establishments? Should the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs retain this responsibility? 

2. Who should determine the eligibility and qualifications of 
each veteran to pursue a particular course of study—the insti- 
tution or the Veterans’ Administration? 

3. Should institutions recently established or soon to be 
established—the so-called “fly-by-night” schools—be approved 
for training or should there be a “‘freeze’’ on existing schools, 
institutions, and courses? 

4. How should the amount of educational entitlement be 
established? Should it be related to the length of military 
service or should all veterans who served a minimum length of 
time, say 90 days, be given the same amount of educational 
benefits? 

5. Should training be limited to those who could prove that 
their training was delayed, interrupted, impeded, or interfered 
with, or should all veterans who met the other requirements be 
authorized for education and training regardless of how much 
prior education they had or when they had it? 


§ Hearings, subcommittee of the Senate Committee on Finance, 78th Cong., 2d session, on S. 1617, pp. 
131-132. 
1%” U.S, Senate, Committee on Finance, S. Rept. No. 755, 78th Cong., 2d sess., March 18, 1944, p. 1. 
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Public Law 346 established a program of education and training for 
all veterans who had served 90 days and whose education or training 
had been impaired, delayed, interrupted, or interferred with by 
reason of entrance into the service or who desired a refresher or re- 
training course. The law provided that any person who was not over 
25 years of age at the time he entered the service was presumed to 
have had his education or training impeded, delayed, interrupted, or 
interfered with. Others would have to prove such interference. 
Additional training, beyond the 1-year entitlement, equal to the period 
of active duty, was available for those who satisfactorily completed 
their initial year of training, except for those who had chosen a re- 
fresher or retraining course. 

For the purpose of preventing encroachment on the traditional free- 
dom of established educational processes, the exercise of any super- 
vision or control by any department or agency, or officer of the United 
States or State officials or institutions in carrying out the program 
was prohibited. Great freedom was given to eligible veterans with 
respect to the selection of courses of instruction. Testeent from Fed- 
eral funds was authorized for tuition and other fees and provision was 
made for payment of subsistence and dependency allowances to 
veterans. 


COMPARISON OF THE OSBORN PROGRAM (S. 1509) AND PUBLIC LAW 346 


In contrast to S. 1509, which was concerned solely with education 
and training, Public Law 346 established three additional programs 
as a means of aiding the veteran to readjust to civilian life. These 
were loans for the purchase of homes, farms, and businesses, assistance 
in finding employment, and readjustment allowances (unemployment 
compensation) for the unemployed. 

In the field of education and training the major difference between 
S. 1509, which contained the recommendations of the Osborn com- 
mittee, and the education and training title ef Public Law 346 as 
passed in June 1944 were as follows: 

Eligibility 

Under 8. 1509 veterans who had been discharged other than dis- 
honorably and had served 6 months were eligible for training if selected 
to do so in accordance with rules and regulations prescribed by the 
President. The bill specified that the factors to be taken into account 
should be intelligence, aptitude, skill, interest, prior education, train- 
ing, and experience. Another requirement was that the veteran be 
accepted by an institution for education in a field of knowledge for 
which he had determined to be qualified and in which the provision 
of further education would serve to meet recognized educational 
needs. 

Public Law 346 reduced the period of service needed for eligibility 
to 90 days and opened the program to all veterans who had had their 
education impeded, interrupted, delayed, or interfered with by en- 
trance into service. Persons not over 25 years of age at the time of 
entrance into service were presumed to have had their education im- 
peded, interrupted, delayed, or interfered with. There were no limita- 
tions in the law relating to the aptitudes or interests of the veteran or 
to national needs for various skills or professions. 
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Periods of Training 

Under S. 1509 the period of training for all veterans selected to enter 
the program was 1 year. A further period of training, not to exceed 
3 years, was to be available for persons of exceptional ability to be 
selected by the State agencies under rules prescribed by the President. 
The number of such persons was to be apportioned among the States, 
principally on the basis of the number of persons supplied the Armed 
Forces by each State. 

Public Law 346 provided 1 year of training to every eligible veteran. 
If this was completed satisfactorily and if his education or training had 
been impeded or interrupted by reason of entrance into service, he 
was eligible for additional training for a further period equal to the 
time he was in active service, but not to exceed 4 years. There was 
no limitation based upon ability or State quotas. 


Payment of Subsistence and Dependency Allowances 

Under S. 1509, a veteran in the first year of training was to receive 
$50 subsistence if he had no dependents, $75 if he had a dependent 
wife, and $10 additional for each dependent child. For those entering 
the second phase of the program loans of $50 per month were to be 
made available, repayable in 4 years after the termination of training 
and bearing 3 percent interest per annum. 

Public Law 346 provided for the same subsistence allowances except 
that there was no additional amount for dependent children. There 
was no educational loan provision in this law, and the subsistence 
allowance continued during the period of entitlement. 

Administration 

S. 1509 placed the administration of educational benefits in the 
Office of Education; Public Law 346 placed the program in the 
Veterans’ Administration. 

A comparison of S. 1509 and Public Law 346 shows that the law as 
= was much less restrictive in the selection of eligible veterans. 

1509 was based on the philosophy that the Government’s respon- 
“ibility, beyond the 1 year of trainmg open to all veterans, was limited 
to providing education and training to the few who were qualified to 
profit from such education and who ‘by completing such training would 
fill the educational gap. Congress decided that a much broader 
program was in the best reer of the veteran and of society. From 
the hearings on S. 1509, S. 1617, and H. R. 3917, one may also infer 
that Congress feared a narrower program would result in the selection 
of students in the interest of institutions and narrowly defined educa- 
tional needs, rather than in the best interest of the individual veteran 
and the general welfare. 











CHAPTER II 


THE ORIGINAL LEGISLATION AND EARLY AMENDMENTS: 
PUBLIC LAWS 346 AND 268 (1944-45) 


The Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944 (Public Law 346, 78th 
Cong.) did not contain a declaration of policy, although its major 
purpose clearly was to assist veterans in their readjustment to civilian 
life. However, a review of the legislative history and certain pro- 
visions of the law relating to education and training emphasizes 
several fundamental considerations regarding the intent of Congress. 
It is clear that one aim was to prevent any encroachment on the 
traditional freedom of established educational processes. Federal 
officials and agencies were forbidden to exercise any supervision or 
control over education in car rying out the program. Instruction for 
veterans was to be given in State, local, and private institutions and 
establishments under the same conditions as training and education 
provided for civilians. 

A second principle embodied in Public Law 346 was that there 
should be no interference with the right of an eligible veteran to 
select his own course of education or training in an institution of his 
choice. 

A third objective of the education and training benefits for non- 
disabled veterans provided in Public Law 346 was to meet a national 
need arising out of educational shortages created by the war.! 

During the early part of 1944, when the Congress was considering 
legislation for veterans of World War II, several hundred thousand 
veterans had already returned to civilian life and millions of men were 
still in the service. (Twelve months earlier, legislation had been 
enacted to provide benefits for disabled veterans; Public Law 16, 
approved March 24, 1943.) The benefits provided under the original 
law, as will be seen below, were subject to certain restrictions which 
were removed before operations were underway on a large scale—by 
the passage of Public Law 268 in 1945. In fact, only 216,000 veterans 
entered training before this first liberalizing amendment to Public Law 
346 was enacted. 


EDUCATION AND TRAINING BENEFITS PROVIDED IN PUBLIC LAW 346 


Eligibility 

All persons were declared to be eligible for the benefits provided 
under the program (a) who had served a minimum of 90 days active 
service with the military or naval forces between September 16, 1940, 
and the end of the war, (6) who were discharged other than dishonor- 
ably, and (c) whose education was impeded, delayed, interrupted, or 
interfered with by entrance into service or who desired a refresher or 
retraining course. Persons who had entered the service before the 
age of 25 were presumed by law to have had their education or train- 

1U. 8. House of Representatives, H. Rept. No. 1375, 82d Cong., 2d sess., February 14, 1952, p. 16. 
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ing interrupted or hindered. Courses of instruction were required to 
be initiated not later than 2 years after the date of release from service 
or the end of the war, whichever was later. The period for obtaining 
education and training benefits afforded by the program was restricted 
to 7 years after the termination of the war. 


Period of Training Available 

One year of education and training, including refresher and retrain- 
ing courses, was made available to every eligible veteran. Upon satis- 
factory completion of the chosen course of instruction, a veteran 
whose education was interfered with by entrance into service could 
have a further period of instruction equal to the time of the veteran’s 
active service (less periods devoted to any course pursued to com- 
pletion under either the Army or Navy programs conducted on civilian 
campuses or periods of assignment as a cadet or midshipman at one 
of the service academies), but not to exceed a total of 4 years for all 
training received under the act. 
Elective Rights of Eligible Veterans 

Each eligible veteran could select his own course of instruction or 
training and enroll in any approved educational institution or traming 
establishment which would accept him and (subject to his period of 
eligibility) could continue such course to completion provided his 
conduct and progress remained satisfactory according to the require- 
ments of the educational institution or training establishment attended. 


Payment of Subsistence and Dependency Allowances 


A veteran in full-time training was to be paid a subsistence allow- 
ance of $50 per month if he had no dependents, or $75 per month if 
he had a dependent or dependents. (Holidays and leave were not 
to exceed 30 days in a calendar year.) Veterans attending part-time 
courses or receiving compensation for productive labor performed as 
part of their apprentice or other training on the job were to be paid 
lesser amounts for subsistence as determined by the Administrator. 


Costs of Education and Training in Relation to Any Future Allowance 
in the Nature of Adjusted Compensation 
Provision was made whereby “any benefits received by, or paid for, 
any veteran” were to be charged to any allowance in the nature of 
adjusted compensation which might later be authorized by the 
Congress. 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE EDUCATION AND TRAINING PROGRAM 


Selection and Approval of Institutions and Establishments 


Authority for the approval of institutions and establishments was 
left primarily to the States. The Veterans’ Administrator was em- 
powered to approve additional institutions, but not to dissapprove 
those with State approval. The State approved institutions and 
establishments, together with such additional institutions as might 
be approved by the Administrator, were to be considered as qualified 
to provide education and training to veterans. The Administrator 
was also directed to utilize established State apprenticeship agencies 
in supervising training on the job of one or more year’s duration. 
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Payment of Costs of Instruction or Training 

Payment of the costs of the veteran’s instruction or training was 
directly to the institution, not to the veteran. The Administrator 
was authorized to pay to the educational or training institution, for 
each person enrolled in a full-time or part-time course of education 
or training, the customary cost of tuition, and such laboratory, library, 
health, infirmary, and other similar fees as are customarily charged. 
In addition, he was authorized to pay for books, supplies, equipment, 
and other necessary expenses, exclusive of board, lodging, other living 
expenses, and travel. A maximum of $500 per year was established 
for these payments. 

In the event an institution had no established tuition fee, or if its 
established tuition fee was found by the Administrator to be inade- 
quate, he was authorized to provide “fair and reasonable compensa- 
tion” but not to exceed $500 for an ordinary school year. Payments 
to institutions, business, or other establishments furnishing apprentice 
training on-the-job were expressly prohibited. 

Administrative Powers 

The Administrator was given extensive powers under the law to 
make rules and to fix rates. Among these was authority to deter- 
mine: 

1. Eligibility of veterans for education and training and periods 
of entitlement. 

2. Entitlement to subsistence allowances. 

3. Educational and vocational guidance requirements and 
facilities. 

4. Standards of educational institutions and training establish- 
ments not approved by State agencies. 

5. Policy and procedure for making payments required to carry 
out the program. 

6. Fair and reasonable compensation for payment to institu- 
tions which had no established tuition fee or an inadequate 
tuition fee. 

7. Incidental fees and other costs payable to educational and 
training institutions. 

8. Standards and procedures for entering into contracts and 
agreements. 

9. Standards relating to changes, interruptions, and discontinu- 
ance of education or training. 

10. Policy and procedure for the securing books, supplies, 
and equipment. 

11. Policy and procedure relating to the use of Federal and 
State agencies. 

12. The interests and finality of the law in cases of misunder- 
standing between the Veterans’ Administration officials and 
educational institutions and training establishments. 


CHANGES MADE IN PUBLIC LAW 346 BY PUBLIC LAW 268 


Public Law 268, 79th Congress, Ist session, was approved December 
28, 1945, just 18 months after the passage of Public Law 346. This 
amendment liberalized the educational benefits of the basic act. 
Only 216,000 veterans had entered training by the end of calendar 
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vear 1945 out of the 8,333,000 veterans who had returned to civilian 
life by that date. The small number who entered training previous 
to the enactment of Public Law 268 was less than 3 percent of all the 
veterans who had entered training by the end of September 1955. 
It is important, therefore, to keep in mind that for practically all 
veterans of World War II the conditions under which education and 
training benefits were available to them were those provided in 
Public Law 346 as amended by Public Law 268. 

Public Law 268 clarified some of the provisions of the basic law and, 
in general, made the benefits much more attractive to all veterans. 
Briefly stated, the major provisions of Public Law 268: 

1. Removed the limitation on education and training for in- 
dividuals whose education or training had not been impaired, 
delayed, interrupted, or interfered with by reason of entrance 
into service. 

2. Removed the requirement that benefits would be deducted 
from any future bonus. 

3. Increased the subsistence allowances. 

4. Extended the period for initiating training from 2 to 4 
years and the period for the completion of training from 7 to 9 
years after the termination of the war. 

5. Permitted the payment of charges in excess of the $500 
maximum annual rate for a veteran who elected to have such 
charges paid, with a corresponding reduction in his period of 
entitlement. 

6. Specifically authorized the pursuit of correspondence courses. 

7. Modified the basis for determining fair and reasonable 
tuition rates. 

More specifically, the major provisions of Public Law 268 and the 
corresponding changes in Public Law 346 were as follows: 

Eligibility 

The clause in Public Law 346 which declared that eligibility was 
conditioned on the veterans’ education or training being impeded, 
delayed, interrupted, or interfered with by reason of his entrance into 
service was deleted. In addition, the period for initiating a course of 
instruction was extended from 2 years to 4 years. Correspondingly, 
the maximum period during which training could be completed was 
changed from 7 years to 9 years after the termination of the war. 


Periods of Training 

‘The amendment deleted the provisions relating to “refresher and 
retraining courses” and to the concept of initial 1 year courses. 
Provision was made for a period of eligibility not to exceed 4 years, 
whereby all eligible veterans were entitled to education and training 
for at least 1 year, plus the period of time equivalent to the time in 
service. 


Elective Rights of Eligible Veterans 

In the section of Public Law 346 relating to the right of the veteran 
to pursue the course he may elect the amendment, Public Law 268, 
inserted the clause “full time or the equivalent thereof in part-time 
training.’”’ Provision was also made for the veteran to pursue “a 
short, intensive or post graduate or training course of less than 30 
weeks.”” The Administrator was authorized to contract with ap- 
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proved institutions for such a course if he found the cost of such 
course to be reasonable and fair, even though it exceeded the $500 
limitation for an ordinary school year contained in the original law. 
This addition was accompanied by a requirement that the period of 
the veteran’s period of eligibility should be reduced accordingly. 
Payment of Costs of Instruction and Training 

A limitation was placed on the amount to be paid for tuition to an 
institution which had no established tuition fee or in which the Ad- 
ministrator found the tuition to be inadequate, by inserting a clause 


stating that such adjusted tuitior fee shall not exceed the estimated 
cost of teaching personnel and supplies for instruction. 


Payment of Subsistence and Dependency Allowances 


Subsistence allowances were increased from $50 to $65 per month 
for a veteran without dependents, and from $75 to $90 per month for 
a veteran with dependents. 


Costs of Education and Travning in Relation to Any Future Allowance 
im the Nature of Adjusted Compensation 
The amendment repealed the provision in Public Law 346 that the 
cost of education and training benefits were to be charged against and 
deducted from any future allowance in the nature of adjusted 
compensation. 


Correspondence Courses 


The amendment authorized the veteran to pursue correspondence 
courses but without any subsistence allowance. The Administrator 
was to contract for such courses at rates to be found reasonable and 
fair. The maximum amount to be paid for a correspondence course 
or courses for any veteran was not to exceed $500. One-fourth of the 
elapsed time used in following such a course or courses was to be 
charged against the veteran’s eligibility. The amendment also per- 
mitted the use of correspondence courses as a part of on job training. 

In his report to Congress, February 8, 1950, the Veterans’ Adminis 
trator Carl Gray, Jr., stated that— 

The changes made [by Public Law 268] constitute the basis for many of the 
problems which have arisen in the administration of the education and training 
provisions of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, and have added to the tre- 
mendous cost. These consequences probably were not fully foreseen by anyone 
at the time.” 

In general, the effect of the changes made by Public Law 268 was to 
relax some of the restrictions and limitations contained in Public 
Law 346 as originally enacted and to extend the scope of the education 
and training benefits. 

Public Law 268 increased the total cost of the education and training 
program by expanding the total potential number of eligible veterans 
and by increasing the total potential number of months of training. 
This was done by removing the limitation on education and training 
for veterans whose education or training had not been impaired, 
delayed, interrupted, or interfered with by reason of entrance into the 
service and by providing that all eligible veterans were entitled to 
1 year of training plus the period of time equivalent to the time in 
service. 
2 Veterans’ Administration, Report on Education and Training Under the Servicemen’s Readjustment 


Act of 1944, U. 8. House of Representatives, Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, Committee Print No. 210, 
8lst Cong., 2d sess., p. 6. 
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The program was made more attractive financially to veterans by 
increasing the subsistence allowances and by removing the requirement 
that benefits would be deducted from any future bonus. A related 
provision of the amendment which extended the period for initiating 
training from 2 to 4 years contributed to the use of the program by 
some veterans for purposes other than a rapid readjustment to civilian 
life. 

While the provision permitting the payment of tuition charges in 
excess of the $500 maximum annual rate for short, intensive courses 
was included to meet a real need of some veterans, this addition to the 
law encouraged the election of high tuition courses—such as flight 
training—by many veterans in a number of schools offering courses of 
questionable quality. Similarly, by providing that for institutions 
which had no established tuition or its established tuition was found 
to be inadequate, the Administrator could make payments for tuition 
not to exceed the cost of teaching personnel and supplies for instruc- 
tion, the way was opened for some institutions to receive tuition 
payments substantially in excess of what was “fair and reasonable’”’ 
as provided in Public Law 346. The items to be included in the cost 
of teaching personnel and supplies for instruction were subject to a 
variety of interpretations, particularly by institutions which wished 
to profit financially from the program. 

The original act was designed to provide Federal Government aid to 
returning World War II veterans in making a satisfactory adjustment 
to civilian life, but the changes made by Public Law 268 in the educa- 
tion and training benefits marked a definite departure from the original 
readjustment principle. This change in objective was so definite 
that in his report to the Congress on February 8, 1950, the Adminis- 
trator of Veterans’ Affairs found it necessary to state that— 

* * * The [original] act was not intended to be a relief act. It was not intended 


to be a bonus act. It was not intended to be a subsidy to education or training 
institutions.® 


REASONS FOR CHANGES IN THE BASIC LAW 


Looking back over the 10-year period of the operation of Public Law 
346, as amended by Public Law 268, it is not difficult to point out how 
the changes made in December 1945 added to the cost of the program, 
obscured the readjustment objective of the program, and opened the 
way for a misuse of the program by those who wished to profit from it 
financially. A more realistic approach, however, requires a considera- 
tion of the forces at work during the year 1945, which had a definite 
impact on the thinking of Congressmen charged with the responsibility 
of reviewing the basic act passed in June 1944. 


Plans for the readjustment of returning World War II servicemen were devised 
well in advance of demobilization and were far more comprehensive than those 
for veterans of any prior war. Furthermore, it was believed that many of the 
readjustment problems encountered by veterans of earlier wars would be pre- 
vented by more orderly and less hasty demobilization when hostilities ended. 
Before V-E Day, and for awhile thereafter, it was customary to assume that at 
least a year would elapse between the German and Japanese surrenders, and that 
only limited demobilization would be possible in the interval. The Army plan 
announced several weeks after V-E Day contemplated the release of only 2 million 
servicemen in the year ending May 31, 1946; the Navy expected to release only 
325,000. The reduction of the Armed Forces after victory had been won in the 
Pacific as well as in Europe was conceived as a gradual process to require 2 or 3 


3 Tbid., p. 7. 
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years; the anticipated peak monthly separation rate, which it was thought would 
be difficult to attain, was to be 750,000. 

When V-J Day actually came, the intended schedule of demobilization was 
drastically revised and the actual tempo of Armed Forces discharge activity 
contrasted sharply with these plans. In the less than 5 months from V—J Day 
to the end of 1945, about 5.4 million servicemen and women—almost half of the 
Armed Forces—were discharged. More than double the anticipated monthly 
“maximum’’ separation rate of 750,000 was achieved in the last 3 months of 1945. 

On the whole, the economy showed remarkable capacity to accommodate the 
flood of returning veterans. Nevertheless, there were serious readjustment 
problems. The unexpected and rapid release of millions of servicemen at a time 
when war contracts were being canceled, defense industries were closing their 
plants, and the economy was trying to maintain its equilibrium while converting 
to peacetime production explains the high unemployment rate of veterans in the 
first months after their return to civil life. In November 1945 only 3 out of 5 
male veterans in the labor force were employed.! 


Aside from considerations relating to the rapid demobilization 
of men in the Armed Forces, which weighed heavily on the minds of 
Congressmen when they were considering the revision of Public Law 
346, there were a number of provisions in the basic law which needed 
clarification in the interests of better administration. Furthermore, 
there was a general desire to make the education and training benefits 
attractive to the veterans, in part as a means of keeping them out 
of the labor market, but also to meet the peculiar needs of each indi- 
vidual veteran insofar as it was practical to do so. 

For example, the subsistence allowances were increased from $50 to 
$65 per month for veterans without dependents and from $75 to $90 
per month for those with dependents. This was considered necessary 
on the basis of studies made of living costs on a large number of 
campuses. These studies revealed that room and board averaged 
$46 per month for a single man living on campus and $66 per month 
if he lived off campus. But, it was declared in the hearings that— 
no veteran can subsist on board and room alone. He must wear clothes as other 
people do, must pay laundry charges, carfare, and pay other absolutely unavoidable 
expenses.5 

The limitation on training for veterans whose education or training 
had not been impeded, delayed, interrupted or interfered with by 
entrance into service was removed because the older veterans con- 
sidered it to be discriminatory. Many veterans declared it placed 
upon them an undue burden of proof to show that their education and 
training had been interrupted. Furthermore, officials of the VA 
found the provision difficult to administer. 

The extension of time for initiating a program of training from 2 to 
4 years was considered necessary by the Congress so that a hasty en- 
trance into training would not be necessary, particularly in view of the 
lack of facilities in some areas of training. A further consideration 
was the desire to meet the needs of veterans who might require long 
periods of hospitalization due to malaria or tuberculosis flareups fol- 
lowing the date of their discharge. Although it was suggested in the 
hearings that the law could provide an exception for men so hospital- 
ized, this was not considered to be practical administratively. 

There was extensive discussion in the hearings of the addition of a 
provision permitting a maximum payment of $500 for short, intensive 
courses of less than 30 weeks with a corresponding reduction in the 


4 Veterans’ Administration report, VA Benefits Provided World War IT Veterans, 1945-50, see appendix 
C of staff report No. IX, part A. 
5 Hearings, Senate Subcommittee on Finance, 79th Cong., Ist sess., October 8, 9, 10, 11, and 12, 1945, p. 292. 
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veteran’s entitlement. Those who favored its mehusion declared that 
many veterans had expressed a desire to take intensive courses of less 
than 30 weeks in order to prepare them for a special job or to set 
themselves up in business. Those who opposed the addition of this 
provision declared that such courses would be provided largely by 
profit schools and would encourage additional profit schools to be 
established. 

It should be pointed out that short, intensive courses are not a part 
of the regular program of most schools and colleges. Educators, testi- 
fying at the hearings, declared that it would be impossible for the 
States to supervise properly the profit schools who might enter the 
field to provide this kind of training at the subcollegiate level. This 
point of view was supported by the statements of two State commis- 
sioners of education. Dr. Alonzo G. Grace, commissioner of education 
of the State of Connecticut, stated that: 

We have sufficient evidence now that schools operating for profit, and some- 
times with little interest in the veteran, would gladly accept this change in pro- 
cedure. This would make possible the development of short courses by an in- 
stitution which was licensed and approved to do a specific job. For example, a 
school of radio which is perfectly legitimate could break the legitimate course 
down to a series of refresher courses and charge substantial sums for the service.° 

The same danger was expressed by Dr. Clyde Erwin, State com- 
missioner of public instruction of the State of North Carolina: 

I am conviced that those changes are not in the interests of the veteran or the 
general public good. We have already had sufficient experience to know they 
are intended to serve the interest of a few selfish individuals bent upon getting 
rich at the expense of the veterans and the Federal Government.’ 

In spite of the opposition to the inclusion of this provision for short: 
intensive courses, the Congress apparently believed that the more im- 
portant consideration was to make sure that a veteran who did not 
wish to take a 30-week course in a typical vocational or technical schoo! 
or in a college or university would have the opportunity of pursuing 
the course of his choice but without consuming so much time. As 
finally enacted, the law authorized payment for short, intensive 
courses of less than 30 weeks, but with the proviso that there would 
be a corresponding reduction in the veterans entitlement. 

Other changes were made in the interests of clarifying the language 
of Public Law 346. For example, the VA had render red an opinion 
on Public Law 346 on November 21, 1944,5 wherein it was stated in 
substance that unless the correspondence school was a residence school, 
the veteran could not enroll in the school. In order to meet the need 
of veterans who wished to take courses from correspondence schools 
which did not operate a residential school, the law was amended to 
permit the veteran to pursue correspondence courses in such schools, 
but without the benefit of any subsistence allowance. 

The need for clarifying the language relating to the payment of 
tuition for veterans enrolled in institutions which either had no estab- 
lished tuition or the established rate was inadequate arose in part 
from the provision in Public Law 346 which stated that the costs of 
education and training would be deducted from any future bonus. 
The original law provided that the Administrator could establish a 
“fair and reasonable” tuition rate for institutions which either had 


; Eoiae, Senate Subcommittee on Finance, 79th Cong., Ist sess., October 8, 9, 10, 11, and 12, 1945, p. 121. 


§ Administrator’s Decision, No. 606. 
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no established rate or the established rate was inadequate. After 
consultation with educators, a formula was devised by the Adminis- 
trator which permitted public institutions of higher education to 
charge the higher nonresident tuition fee for veterans in training. 
This was based on the assumption that such fee represented a fair 
and reasonable rate. 

It was declared by attorney generals in several of the States that 
this procedure was not legal. Due to that provision in Public Law 
346 which authorized the deduction of the costs of education and 
training from any possible future bonus, the State institution would 
in effect be charging a citizen of that State for his education, which 
the State law required should be provided free. From the point of 
view of the veteran attending his own State institution it seemed un- 
fair to have the Federal Government pay and charge against his 
potential bonus an amount greater than he would pay if he were pay- 
ing for his own education. Another consideration presented in the 
hearings pointed up the fact that the States did not feel that they 
should bear the costs of a program which was being provided by the 
Federal Government. 

The effect of the provision of the original law was that some vet- 
erans in anticipation of a bonus were hesitant about entering upon a 
course of training immediately, and those who did begin their pro- 
gram tended to enroll in public institutions with low or no tuition 
costs. The private schools, which had had sericus financial difficulties 
during the war were quick to proclaim their disadvantaged position 
with regard to the veterans’ choice of institution. 

It therefore seemed desirable to the Congress to delete the provision 
requiring that the costs of education would be deducted from any 
future bonus and to authorize the Administrator to pay the costs 
of teaching personnel and supplies for those veterans enrolled in 
institutions which had no established tuition rate or in which the 
established rate was inadequate. 

Although the changes made in Public Law 346 by the provisions 
of Public Law 268 seemed necessary and highly desirable to the Con- 
gress at the time they were made, the statements of two educators in 
their prepared testimony for the hearings in 1945 appear at’ this 
writing to be prophetic. Frederick G. Hochwalt, director, National 
Catholic Welfare Association, department of education, stated: 

It would be unfortunate, therefore, if through unwise though well-meaning 
amendments the veteran were to be given the impression that this law is to be a 
type of largesse from the Federal Government.’ 

A. J. Brumbaugh, vice president of the American Council on 
Education expressed similar concern in his statement on H. R. 3119: 

The Congress and your committee in passing the original bill have provided a 
generous opportunity to the veteran. It will be unfortunate if through the present 
amendments the time entitlement is shortened and if in the effort to be more 


generous the way is opened for profiteering from the Government, but at the 
expense of the education and training of the veteran. 


PROBLEMS INHERENT IN PUBLIC LAW 346, AS AMENDED BY PUBLIC LAW 268 
A number of problems arose in the operation of Public Law 346, as 
amended by Public Law 268. Most of these were inherent in the 
* Hearings, Senate Subcommittee of the Committee on Finance, 79th Cong., Ist sess., October 8, 9, 10, 11, 


and 12, 1945, p. 260. __ 
1° Hearings, House Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation, 79th Cong., Ist sess., p. 272. 
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provisions of the basic law and some were accentuated by the amend- 
ments. . Another factor contributing to the development of these 
problems was that adequate preparations had not been made at the 
Federal, State, and local levels to deal with these problems. There 
follows a brief statement of the major problem areas which character- 
ized the operation of Public Law 346, as amended. These are dis- 
cussed further in chapters III and IV of this report. 

Although Public Law 346 made it mandatory for the Administrator 
to secure from the appropriate State agency a list of the educational 
and training institutions, the Administrator was also given the au- 
thority to approve institutions and establishments. There was the 
further problem of who should pay for the services of the State 
authorities charged with the responsibility of approving and super- 
vising institutions and training establishments. In effect, the 
veterans education and training program was a joint Federal-State 
program, financed by the Federal Government. Programs of this 
type, which have divided administrative responsibility, require the 
highest degree of cooperative planning by the responsible Federal and 
State officials. 

Some of the programs of education and training provided in Public 
Law 346 were not oaly new to the American systems of education 
but the sheer impact of the numbers of students and trainees during 
the early part of the program overwhelmed the Federal and State 
authorities. Anotber factor contributing to the problem of approving 
institutions was the fact that many State departments of education 
were not adequately staffed in 1944 to perform the regular functions 
assigned to them by State law, not to mention the new functions as- 
signed to them by Public Law 346. Furthermore, standards for the 
approval of institutions and establishments varied widely in 1944 and 
in some States were practically nonexistent. While the need for 
general standards was recognized, legislation providing standards 
was not enacted until the problems created had approached the scandal 

stage. The task of approval and supervision imposed on the States 
- by Public Law 346, in general, was greater than many of them could 
assume satisfactorily with the limited authority, qualified manpower, 
and financial resources available. Under these circumstances the 
need for overall guidance and financial assistance from the Federal 
Goverrment became evident in the early days of the operation of the 
program. 

The problem of course approval grew out of the same factors in- 
volvea in institutional approval. The demands of the veterans 
covered a wide range of fields, and the regular insitutions were not 
prepared to meet these needs. Standards for the same kind of course 
varied widely between the States, and the need for establishing national 
standards became urzent early in the program, particularly in the on- 
the-job and on-the-farm programs. At a later date, Congress also 
found it necessary to forbid the pursuit of courses identified as recre- 
ational and avocational. 

The original law left to the discretion of the Administrator the de- 
termination of policy and procedures for changes in courses. The 
operation of the procedures established did not limit completely the 
pursuit of courses which were of doubtful value to many veterans in 
their program of readjustment to civilian life. Frequent change of 
course characterized the training of too many veterans. The basic 

80060—56—— 
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problem of the Administrator was whether the veteran should be left 
free to select his own course or be restrained in order that there would 
be greater assurance that his training would prepare him for a specific 
job. 

The basic law permitted but did not require the Administrator to 
provide guidance and counseling. The intent of the Congress seemed 
to be that the veteran should be left as free as possible to make his 
own choices. The absence of mandatory guidance resulted in the 
pursuit of training by many veterans which had no relationship to : 
job objective. 

The only rates of subsistence allowances provided for in the 
original law were for students in full-time training. From time to 
time these were changed by the Congress to meet the increases in 
living costs. The computation of subsistence allowances for other 
than full-time trainees was left to the determination of the Adminis- 
trator in the early years of the operation of the program. Later, 
Congress found it necessary to fix by law subsistence allowances for 
spec ific types of training, to establish ceilings on total payments for 
on-the-job and on-the-farm training, and to make provision for a 
reduction in subsistence allowances at regular intervals as income from 
wages increased. 

The basic law authorized the Administrator to fix rates of tuition 
on a “fair and reasonable”’ basis for institutions which either had no 
established tuition rate or had an inadequate tuition rate. The 
procedures followed by the Administrator in carrying out this au- 
thority proved to be unsatisfactory to the institutions. Public Law 
268 provided that tuition rates could be fixed on the basis of the cost 
of teaching personnel and supplies for instruction. Even this did not 
solve the problem. Serious conflicts with some institutions resulted, 
which later amendments attempted to correct. 

In computing the subsistence allowance, particularly for veterans 
training on-the-job and on-the-farm, it was very difficult for the 
Administrator to secure accurate information in all cases as to the 
amount of other income received by the veteran. The problem was 
in part due to the failure of the veteran to keep accurate records, 
but in some instances there was a deliberate attempt to withhold 
information about income from other sources. 

Public Law 346 fixed the maximum annual payment for the tuition 
cost of a full-time course at $500. Public Law 268 provided that 
veterans could elect a short, intensive course of less than 30 weeks 
with a corresponding adjustment in his period of eligibility. Since 
such courses were not generally available in established schools and 
colleges, this provision was a major factor in the creation of new 
profit schools. 


OBJECTIVES OF PUBLIC LAW 346, AS AMENDED BY PUBLIC LAW 268 


The philosophy of the author or authors of any important  pro- 
nouncement is difficult to interpret, especially so when such a philos- 
ophy involves many people and events. Perhaps the closest we can 
come to the philosophical thinking that led up to the education and 
training provisions of Public Law 346 is the statement of the President 
of the United States in transmitting to Congress the preliminary 
report of the Armed Ferces Committee on Post-War Educational 
Opportunities for Service Personnel when he said: 
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We, at home, owe a special continuing obligation to these men and wome 
the armed services. During the war we will have done everything possible to 
give them the best, in planning, ingenuity and physical resources. But after the 
war shall have been won, the best way that we can repay a portion of that debt 
is to see to it, by planning and action now, that these men and women are de- 
mobilized into an economy whieh is sound and prosperous, with a minimum of 
unemployment and dislocation; and that they are given the opportunity to find 
a job for which they are fitted and trained, in a field which offers some reasonable 
assurance of well-being and continuous employment." 

Although neither Public Law 346 nor Public Law 268 contains a 
formal statement of policy, it would seem that the major objectives 
of those responsible for the preparation of and the enactment of these 
laws were: 

1. To help the veteran readjust into the civilian population as 
speedily as possible. 

2. To provide a cushion against the anticipated unemployment 
after the war. 

3. To assist those men and women who had fought to preserve 
the American way of life to attain educational and employment 
goals which they otherwise could not attain without such help. 

4. To replace the shortage of skilled workers and professional 
personnel occasioned by the war. 

The readjustment objective was by far the most important in the 
enactment of Public Law 346, but the fear of unemployment and a 
general desire to ‘do something” for the veteran clearly played a 
part in congressional thinking, particularly on the liberalizing pro- 
visions of Public Law 268. 


1H. Doe. No. 344, 78th Cong., Ist sess., October 27, 1943, pp. 1, 2. 





CHAPTER III 


ANALYSIS OF PROGRAM OPERATIONS UNDER PUBLIC 
LAW 346 


The purpose of this chapter is to appraise operations under the 
srogram for World War II veterans (Public Law 346, as amended). 
Fach of the four major types of training—including college level, 
schools below the college level, on-the-job training and institutional 
on-the-farm training—are discussed separately. 

As of June 30, 1955, 7,800,000 veterans had entered training under 
Public Law 346. These veterans represented 51 percent of all World 
War II veterans who were in the civilian population on June 30, 1955. 
The following table shows the number of veterans who received the 
several kinds of training and the percent of each group to all veterans 
who entered training: 


Veterans of World War II who had entered training under Public Law 846 by type 
of program as of June 30, 1955 


Total 


Type of program 
Number Percent 
(thousands) 


Total, all programs-_........ Dit hiitinknadkdsekesaheeneuadadawwte 7, 800 100. 0 


College and universities aca diate ae 2, 200 28.2 
Schools below college level----- le iicabat Aeisesadlac ts todcen oss ta alts a digs tn rindackcie 3, 500 44.9 
SE nnn nnenatiduntmbintndakannpaesusiemimenees 1, 400 17.9 
Institutional on-farm training 9.0 


The largest number of veterans, 45 percent, received training in 
schools below the college level and the smallest group, 9 percent, 
pursued on-the-farm training. 

Public Law 346 was approved on June 22, 1944. Only a small 
number of veterans had entered upon training by the close of the 
first year of the operation of the law, June 30, 1945, and only 2,469,000 
veterans had been discharged by that date. By the close of the 
calendar year 1945, however, 8.3 million servicemen and women had 
been discharged, and the sharp rise in enrollments in the several 
education and training programs is reflected in the years immediately 
following. (See table 1.) 
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TaBLe 1.—Annual average number of veterans of World War {I in training under 
Public Law 346 by type of program, by year, 1945-56 








[Thousands] 
Schools | On-job Institutional 
Fiscal year Total College level below training on-farm 

college level | training 
hance ill leant dl aia dite et acai aa 

Wi nintidenbeetatbsaataliesey 12.0 8.2 2.5 | 0.5 , 
ae a ee 376.8 194.7 80. 2 | 90. 4 11.5 
BT Sb iii doth sdesdsidetw stains 1, 883. 6 821.7 403.9 | 566.3 | 91.7 
eS 2, 213, 4 883. 5 601. 1 520. 4 208. 4 
1949... 2, 054. 6 741.2 662.1 378.7 272. 6 
BE sich 5 cktdnh oceh abbbbeadatide 1, 990. 4 612.7 808, 8 263. 2 305. 6 
1951... 1, 552.0 410. 1 | 706. 9 | 150, 1 oR5. 0 
1952... 1, 226.9 7.7 635. 8 | 93. 6 | 229. 8 
fa atl ilirida 613. 5 14.8 204.5 | 42.1 | 122. 1 
1954. - 2R8. 4 | 83.7 | 137.3 | 14.2 53.2 
BS. 5 | 1} 74.1 3.6 16. 6 














Source: The Veterans’ Administration provided all tabular material not otherwise cited. 





The peak year in the operation of the education and training program 
was fiscal year 1948, when the annual average of veterans in training 
was 2,213,400. It should be noted, however, that the peak years for 
the several types of programs varied—-1947 for on-the-job training, 
1948 for college training and 1950 for both institutional on-the-farm 
training and training in schools below the college level. The sharp 
decline in the total enrolled in the several programs, beginning in 
1953, reflects the fact that training under Public Law 346 had, for 
most veterans, to be initiated by July 25, 1951. 

The total cost of the training provided for the 7,800,000 veterans 
under Public Law 346 was $14.5 billion of which $10 billion was for 
subsistence allowances, $4 billion for tuition and $500 million for 
supplies, equipment, and fees. Data by fiscal year are shown in 
table 2. The peak year of expenditures was fiscal year 1949 when 
2,054,600 veterans were in training at a cost of $2,704 million. 


TABLE 2.—Expenditures for education and training benefits under Public Law 346 
by purpose and year, 1945-55 











[Millions] 

Subsistence Supplies, 

Fiscal year Total allowance | ‘Tuition equipment 

| } and fees 
$$ |__| Spline 
REPU. £3616. 3 hs ddd OS. $14, 479 $10, 054 $3, 929 | $496 

9 8 | 1 | Q) 

350 318 25 7 
2, 122 1, 551 | 496 75 
2, 499 | 1, 625 770 104 
2, 704 1, 869 735 99 
2, 1, 829 | 682 85 
1, 943 | 1, 363 523 57 
1, 325 | 900 | 389 | 37 
582 | 379 | 184 | 19 
248 153 | 86 9 
101 59 | 38 4 





) Less than $500,000 expenditure. 


Although no precise figures were available on the expenditures by 
the four major types of programs, it has been estimated that approxi- 
mately 38 percent of the total cost, $5.5 billion was for college training; 
approximately the same amount was expended for training below the 
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college level; approximately $2 billion was expended for institutional 
on-the-farm training and $1.5 billion for on-the-job training. 

The percentage of veterans who used some kind of training benefits 
through November 30, 1954, was highest in the Southern States and 
m & few of the Rocky Mountain States, and relatively low in the 
North Central States and the Far West. In Mississippi, 73.5 percent 
of all veterans entered training, as compared with 42.8 percent in 
Nevada, and 50.6 percent for the Nation as a whole. 

The 7,814,069 veterans of World War II who had entered training 
under Public Law 346 by June 30, 1955, had received 148,307,150 
months of training as of this date. The average period of training 
used to this date by each veteran in training was 19 months. The 
average original entitlement for all veterans who had entered training 
as of June 30, 1955, was 40 months. There was little difference in 
original entitlement between the veterans enrolled in the major types 
of programs. Although the average period of training used by all 
veterans who had entered training by June 30, 1955, was 19 months, 
there was a wide difference in the average number of months used by 
veterans in the several types of programs. As shown in the accom- 
panying table, the trainees in the institutional on-the-farm program 
used the greatest number of months of training and per trainee and 
the veterans in school below the college level used the smallest num- 
ber of months of training. 


Months of training to June 30, 1955, per entry into training 


Institutions of higher learning 
Schools below college level. - 
On-the-job training _ ‘ 
Institutional on-the-farm training. 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY TRAINING 


Compared with the other types of training pursued by veterans, 
the program at the college level has operated more satisfactorily. 
The problems involved were less serious, largely because the institu- 
tions were better equipped than other schools and industries to meet 
immediately the needs of the new, adult students. 

In preparing for the veterans, some colleges operated on the belief 
that the veteran would wish to be separated from the civilian student. 
Consequently, a number of institutions established special schools 
and anticipated the development of special courses and programs. 
But, on the whole, the veterans indicated that they preferred to enter 
the regular classes with civilian students. 

To make it possible for veterans to enroll as soon as possible after 
discharge, without waiting for a new quarter or new semester, many 
colleges introduced what might be called a vestibule school. Under 
this arrangement, the veteran was assigned to special courses and in 
some cases received tutoring to prepare him to enter the regular 
classes at the beginning of a new term. Other institutions established 
a procedure by which veterans could enroll every 2 weeks or every 
month. These veterans were enrolled in only 1 or 2 courses and at 
the opening of the new term transferred to the regular program. 

Other special arrangements made by many colleges to meet the 
needs of the veteran included a full 12-month operation of the institu- 
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tion rather than the traditional 9 months, and a 6-day week with use 
of the physical facilities from 8 a. m. to 10 p. m 

Because of the large numbers of veterans who quickly elected to 
attend college,’ the colleges and universities faced serious staff and 
facilities problems. Due to low enrollments during the war and the 
widespread demands for personnel by the military, industry, and 
Government, the staffs of many colleges had been badly depleted. 
The reassembling of instructional personnel to meet the demands 
of the new veteran students was slow and very difficult. In the 
meantime, the size of college classes in most institutions rose to 
unprecedented numbers. 

Housing facilities for veterans were grossly inadequate in the early 
days of the operation of the program, particularly because approxi- 
mately 30 percent of the veterans enrolled in colleges and universities 
were married and 10 percent had 1 or more ¢ shildren.? Many colleges 
solved the problem in part, at least, by moving quonset huts onto the 
campus, and by taking over housing on military establishments 
adjacent to the campus. Others established resident branches in 
defense housing areas or put into operation bus systems between the 
housing units and their campuses. On many campuses single students 
were housed in gymnasia and warehouses. 

The colleges, generally, did a superb job in providing education for 
the great influx of veterans in spite of rising operating costs, chaotic 
conditions, and an inflated national economy. In meeting these 
changed conditions they were forced to increase tuition and other 
charges in order to maintain educational standards at or near the 
prewar level. 

As of June 30, 1955, 2.2 million veterans had entered training 
at colleges and universities under Public Law 346, approved June 22, 
1944. These veterans were 14.3 percent of all World War II veterans 
in the civilian population as of that date and 28.2 percent of all 
omen who took any kind of training and education under Public 

saw 346. 


TABLE 3.—Annual average number of veterans in college and university training 
under Public Law 346, 1945-56 
Fiscal year: Number | Fiscal year—Continued 
8, 200 195] 
194, 700 1952 
821, 700, 1953__- 
883, 500 | 1954__ 
741, 200 1955- - - 
1956 #___- 
! As of December 1955. 


Only a small number of veterans, 8,200, entered college training in 
the first year of the program. The number of veterans who were 
discharged in that year was small and the program was new. By 
the close of calendar year 1945, 8.3 million servicemen and service- 
women had been discharged and the impact of these numbers is 
reflected in the sharp rise in college training during the year of July 1 
1946, to June 30, 1947, when 821,700 veterans were in college training. 
1 In June 1945, 70 percent of all veterans in training and education were studying in colleges and uni versi- 
ties, Francis J. Brown, Educational Opportunities for Veterans, Public Affairs Press, Washington, D. C 


Pp. @. 
2 Ibid., p. 61. 
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The peak was reachedJthe following year and a high level of college 
training was maintained through June of 1951. 

In the succeeding years the numbers were sharply reduced because 
under the law few entrances into training were permitted after July 25, 
1951. Those veterans now in training have until July 25, 1956, to 
complete their training, provided they do so without voluntarily 
interrupting it. 


TaBLe 4.—Comparison of total enrollments and number of veterans enrolled in 
institutions of higher learning under Public Law 8346, by years, 1946-58 


| 
Fall tne, all | Veterans of World War II 


| | Percent of 


Neeiities of aot - 
umber enrolimen 
Total Males training 


Total | Males 
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BEStizle 
83355855 


% 


1 Data on the enrollment as of November for each year. 
2 Data are based on biennial survey, Office of Education, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 


In the fall of 1946 and 1947 veterans accounted for nearly half of 
the total enrollment, and of all the men enrolled in these years ap- 
proximately 70 percent were veterans. 

The educational attainment level of veterans who took their train- 
ing through an institution of higher learning changed during the years 
of the operation of Public Law 346. The percent of veterans with 
less than a high-school education who pursued courses through an 
institution of higher learning increased in the later years. In general, 
these veterans were enrolled in nonaccredited courses. (See table 5.) 


Taste 5.—Educational level of veterans of World War II entering training in 
institutions of higher learning under Public Law 346; 1947, 1949, and 1950 


[Percent distribution] 


Veterans who had entered training 
through— 
Educational attainment 
! 
November October October 
1947 1949 1950 


al 
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A larger percent of the veterans who had had some college training 
returned to college during the early years of the program than in the 
years of 1949 and 1950. It would appear that the increase in the 
percent of veterans with a high-school education who went to college 
after 1947 was due to the fact that a large number of veterans needed 
to complete their secondary training before entering upon such a 
program. 

Of all the veterans in college training in November 1947, the largest 
ratio, 28 percent were enrolled in general courses, such as social studies 
and the humanities. The second largest proportion, 25 percent in 
that year, pursued courses in the engineering, architecture, physical 
sciences, and the allied professions. In this group 69 percent pursued 
engineering courses. Of the veterans in college training at that time, 
19.6 percent were enrolled in courses related to managerial and ad- 
ministrative occupations. (See table 6.) 

In contrast to the major fields of study followed by veterans who 
were in training in 1947, in 1952 a smaller percent of veterans were 
pursuing courses in the general fields not related to a specific occupa- 
tion, and in the engineering, architecture, physical sciences and allied 
occupations. However, enrollments in courses related to managerial 
and administrative occupations had increased. There was also an 
increase by 1952 of the proportion of enrollments in courses related to 
other professions such as education, law, and medicine. The largest 
percent increase in this category was in education. (See also table 7.) 


TABLE 6.<—Number and percent distribution of veterans of World War II in training 
in institutions of higher learning under Public Law 346, by course of study, for 
years 1947, 1948, and 1952 


Veterans in training 





Field of study 


November November | November 
1947 1948 195: 


| 


Pe ing cana chaduadwe cbebeensecquamcspenpan ‘ 1, 149, 941 | 981, 207 | 231, 708 








Percent distribution 
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Related to other major professions. ............- re 
Related to art, music, and entertainment. -_--._-- eo 
Related to other professional and semiprofessional occupations- 
Courses related to managerial and administrative occupations. 
Related to agriculture and kindred occupations. -_............- 
Building trades and related crafts.......................--..-- 
Other craftsmen, mechanics, and repairmen and industrial 

Sh hhalichimtenearntr decide ahi salvtnactichintaetubbeipataheinebinacihindinticenivats 
Related to trade and miscellaneous occupations_.............. 
College level, general, not related to occupation..............- 
Entertainment and public speaking-................--.....---- 
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Tan_e 7.—Number and percent distribution of veterans of World War IT in training 
in institutions of higher learning under Public Law 346, by course of study, for 
years 1947, 1948, and 1952 


Number in training Percent distribution 


Course of study 
November | November | November | November | November | Nowember 
1947 1948 1952 1947 1948 1952 


Total. _. ‘ | 1,149, O41 981, 207 231, 708° 100. 00° 100. 00 | 


Engineering, architecture, 
physical sciences and allied | 
profession s_- penne 290, 483 221, 468 44, 046 25. 26 | 22. 57 


Engineering - - .......- -| 203, 082 151, 646 “30, 810 17. 66 15. 46 
Architecture and land- 
scaping - .._- | 7, 495 6, 452 1, 273 . 65 
Surveying - - .. ; 78 62 nn 
Physical sciences_._.- ~~~ - 79, 828 63, 308 , 943 6. 04 


Related to other major profes- | 
sions... . aide 101, 348 | 184, S&S 50, 6 16. Ot 


Education. ._- es 81, 667 79, 479 24, 319 7.10 | 
Law . note hatenein 41, 631 40, 845 9, 679 3. 62 
Medicine and related | 
NR og a yaks 58, 450 54, 386 12, 024 5. 08 | 
Theology - .. cial 9, 600 10, 178 4,618 3 | 


Related to art, music, and en- 
tertainment____- : seen 22, 644 19, 667 6, 638, 
Art and design........--- 9, 796 | 9, O11 3, 407 
SPER S achietiininpemidnansl 50 | 20 
Music a ouiaiien --| 12, 659 10, 511 3, 231 
PN ko kak sotthincintan! 139 | 125 





Related to other professional | 
and semiprofessional occu- 
DORIS... cnaccocs 30, 186 27, 339 


: | 
ae and under- | 


taking - - ‘ 215 
Forestry - | 7, 143 
Home economics and 

dietetics... 1,051 | 769 
Journalism - - -- 8,173 | 6, 014 
Library science . ....--. -- 212 169 
Occupational therapy. . 145 99 
Professional, technological, | 

and semiprofessional.--.| 8, 109 10, 708 
Radio and other com- 

munication . _- Jaen 2, 275 | 1, 924 
Social work 1, 277 | 1,018 
‘Technical courses. 1, 435 QOS 
Statistics 151 | 115 


Courses related to managerial 
and administrative occupa- 
tions... os 225, 496 195, 064 60, 151 


Business administration 162, 046 142, 039 45, 761 
Business courses - - 57, 315 | 47, 107 10, 923 
Managerial courses (ex- | 
cept business adminis- 
tration and farm) -- 6, 135 5, 918 3, 467 | 


Related to agriculture and 
kindred occupations: Agri- 
culture os 33, 739 | 

Building, tre ides, and related 
onic * 23 3, 129 | 


Carpentry _- 990 | , 451 
Cement, concrete finish- 
ing, plastering, and 
paperhanging. - - -- 
Construction and related 
courses 
Plumbing and pipe fitting 








aie 
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TaRLE 7.—Number and percent distribution of veterans of World War II in training 
in institutions of higher learning under Public Law 346, by course of study, for 
years 1947, 1948, and 1952—Continued 


Number in training Percent distribution 


Course of study 
November | November November | November | November | November 
1947 1¥4s 1952 1947 1v4s 1952 


Other craftsmen, mechanics 
and repairmen, and indus- 
trial courses... 2, 15, 319 


Dressmaking, tailoring, 

weaving , 257 Ys3 
Electrical courses , 710 | 1, 516 
Jewelry and watchmak- 

ing i 442 
Mechanical courses , 57 5,010 
Metalwork 1, 51g 1, 236 
Printing, engraving, type- 

setting 
Refrigeration and air con- 

ditioning 
Shoe making and shoe re- 

pairing 
Upholstering 
Food trades courses 
Other crafts and trades 


Related to service and mis- 
cellaneous occupations -- 


Protective service : 491 363 
Domestic and personal 
services *é 673 309 i 5 : 03 
College level, general, not 
linked to occupations 320, 249 272, 633 5, 6: 7 5 27. 79 19. 69 


Humanities 274, 970 236, 338 33, ! 2. § ; 4 14. 49 
Social studies _ 45, 279 36, 2905 12, 0! 3.§ a. 5. 20 


E nte rtainment and _ public 
speaking 3, 53% 2, 603 g ea > 34 
Be ow college, or miscelle ane- 
ous, not linked to occupa- 
tion 11, 234 11, 644 


Elementary and second- 
ary. 

Flight training 

All other veterans in 
school training 


In summary, the major fields of education chosen by veterans in 
training at colleges and universities in selected years were (1) engi- 
neering, physical sciences and allied professions, (2) other major pro- 
fessions such as law, medicine and education, (3) managerial and ad- 
ministrative occupations, and (4) the humanities and the social 
sciences. This distribution is comparable to that which characterizes 
the training selected by nonveteran students. 

Operations 

It is generally agreed that the colleges and universities rendered an 
outstanding service in the education of veterans in spite of adverse 
conditions. The difficulties which developed in this part of the pro- 
gram did not result from failure on the part of the colleges to furnish 
worthwhile education and training. The troubles that did arise re- 
"lated to books, equipment, supplies, and the development of reasonable 
regulations governing the payment of tuition. It should be pointed 
out that in few if any cases, at the college level, was the tuition pro- 
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vided by the Federal Government sufficient to cover the total cost of 
the veterans’ education.’ The remaining portion of the cost of the 
veterans’ training was provided by State appropriations or endow- 
ments or other income. This question is discussed further in chap- 
ter LV. 

It should be pointed out that there was some inefficiency and train- 
ing of questionable value resulting from the enthusiasm of some col- 
leges in establishing extension schools and night classes for persons 
not interested in a standard college course. In some night and exten- 
sion schools the quality of training has been questionable and persons 
have been enrolled who probably were not qualified to pursue college- 
level courses. Some of these courses had a promotional aspect and 
many of the courses given at night and in extension schools bordered 
on avocational courses.‘ 


Conclusion 

The program at the college level presented the fewest problems and 
has been more successful than any of the other programs. Those vet- 
erans who attended established, accredited colleges and universities 
and pursued their training with a seriousness of purpose received the 
best training available in the country. On balance, there is little 
question that better training was received at the college level for less 
money than in any other phase of the veterans’ training program. 


SCHOOLS BELOW COLLEGE LEVEL 


Training for veterans electing courses of less than college grade was 
furnished by profit and nonprofit schools, including elementary and 


secondary schools, vocational and trade schools, technical institu- 
tions, business schools, and flight schools. It was obvious to those 
responsible for the enactment of Public Law 346 that the needs and 
desires of returning veterans to obtain education and training would 
involve all kinds of institutions below the college level. This point 
of view was stressed in the hearings and in the debates on the floor of 
the House and Senate previous to the enactment of Public Law 346. 
It was stated that if— 

a boy wanted to go there [a nonaccredited school] to learn how to paint houses, 
if he wanted to go there to learn how to raise chickens, or if he wanted to go there 
to learn any other trade, or any other special line of work, we did not think it 
was right to shut him out. 


It was also stated that if a qualified veteran— 


wants to attend college, or the ‘“‘little red schoolhouse,”’ or the agricultural high 
school, or even a one-teacher school, then we in the committee felt that was his 
business and he should be so privileged.® 
More than half of the men in the armed services had not completed 

high school according to a survey of 7 million men enlisted iv the Army 
as of June 30, 1944.’ About 29 percent of the men had completed 
8 years or less of elementary work; 33 percent had completed 1, 2, or 3 
years of high school and 28 percent had either been enrolled in the 
fourth year of high school or had been graduated; 9 percent had either 

*H. Rept. No. 1375, 82d Cong., 2d sess., February 14, 1951, p. 66. 

«H. Rept. No. 1375, 82d Cong., 2d mn. h 221. 

* Remarks of Congressman Rankin, of Mississippi, 90 Congressional Record, p. 4435. 


* Remarks of Congressman Abernethy, of Mississippi, 90 Congressional Record, p. 4435. 
t Higher Education, vol. 1, No. 7, April 2, 1945, pp. 218-219, 


” 
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been im college, completed college, or done graduate work. That 
many veterans did wish to pursue training of less than college grade 
is borne out by the fact that 45 percent of all the veterans who had 
taken training under Public Law 346 by June 30, 1955, enrolled in 
schools providing this kind of training. In terms of the number of 
World War II veterans in each State, school training below the college 
level was greatest in the Southern States. 

Although there was an expansion in all types of training and educa- 
tion as a result of the passage of Public Law 346, the greatest expansion 
was in trade and industrial fields below the college level. 

This field of training was least prepared to absorb great numbers of additional 
trainees, since trade and vocational school facilities of the Nation were largely 
restricted to public schools which maintained vocational shop facilities for a 
limited number of high-school students, and a few well-established trade and 
technical schools scattered throughout the country specializing in vocational and 
technical courses.* 

Three million five hundred thousand veterans had entered training 
in schools below the college level by June 30, 1955. These veterans 
were 22.8 percent of all the veterans of World War II and 44.9 percent 
of all veterans who pursued some kind of education and training. 
Very few veterans entered training in schools below the college level 
during the first year of the program but following the pattern of other 
types of training there was a sharp increase in fiscal year 1947. (See 
table 8.) Enrollments continued to rise through the year ending 
June 30, 1950, which was the peak year. Although there was a 
decline thereafter it was much more gradual than in the other 
programs. 


TABLE 8.—Annual average number of veterans in training in schools below college 
level under Public Law 346, 1945-56 


Fiscal year: Number | Fiscal year—Continued Number 

_.. 706, 900 

635, 800 

294, 500 

137, 300 

74, 100 

44, 962 

It should be pointed out that the peak enrollment year in schools 

below the college level, 1950, was 2 years later than for college training 

and 3 years later than the peak load for on-the-job training. The 

reasons for this continued high enrollment over a period of 6 years 

are discussed below. As in the other 3 major programs enrollments 
have been comparatively low for the past 3 years. 

About 17 percent of the veterans pursuing training in schools below 
the college level in November 1947 had less than a high-school educa- 
tion but in October 1949 and November 1952 this group accounted 
for 33 percent and 28 percent respectively of all the trainees in this 
program. There was a ee reduction in 1949 and 1952 of 
veterans in this program who had some high-school education. This 
is of particular interest when the problems and abuses which occurred 
in the peak years of this program are taken into account. 


*H. Rept. No. 1875, 82d Cong., 2d sess., February 14, 1952, p. 29. 
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TABLE 9.—Percent distribution of veterans of World War I1 in training in schools 
below college level under Public Law 346, by educational attainment prior to taking 
VA training, for 1947, 1949, and 1952 


Veterans in training in 


Educational attainment prior to taking VA training 
November October November 
1947 1949 1952 


Total " 100. 100 


Elementary i. 82.7 
High schoo] 73. 60. § 
College. 6 


1 to 3 years 4 
4 years or more < 1 


Median years school completed 10 


Most of the States with unusually high ratios of veterans enrolled in 
schools below the college level as compared with the total veteran 
population were areas where wages were low or employment limited. 
The available data suggest that, particularly in the South, many 
veterans may have taken below college training in preference to taking 
jobs, or used such benefits as a disguised form of unemployment bene- 
fits. 

Fifty-eight percent of the veterans enrolled in schools below college 
in November 1947 pursued training in three major groups: (1) agri- 
culture and kindred occupations; (2) crafts, mechanics, repair, and 
industrial trades (other than bailing trades and related crafts) ; 
and (3) elementary and secondary education and flight training. 


TABLE 10.—Percent distribution of veterans of World War II in training in schools 
below college level under Public Law 346, by type of course, for 1947, 1948, and 
1952 " 

[Percent distribution] 


Veterans in training 


Field of study 
November November November 
1947 1948 1952 


Number of persons 850, 461 927, 915 443, 271 


rotal persons in all fields 100. 0 100.0 100.0 


Engineering, architecture, physical sciences, and allied pro- 
fessions 

Related to other major professions 

Related to art, music, and entertainment 

Related to other professional and semiprofessional occupations 

Courses related to managerial and administrative occupations 

Related to agriculture and kindred occupations 

Building trades and related crafts_- 

Other craftsmen, mechanics, and repairmen, and industrial 
trades 

Related to service and miscellaneous occ upations 

College level, general, not related to occupation 

Entertainment and public speaking 

Below college, or miscellaneous not related to occupation 

Elementary and secondary courses 

Flight training 

All other vets in school tr: iining 
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The proportion of veterans in the several fields by 1952 was not 
much different than in 1947, except that flight training had dropped 
sharply, the proportion in crafts and mechanical courses had dropped, 
other professional and semiprofessional’’ occupations had 


se 


and that 
increased. 

For the purpose of the following discussion of the operation of the 
program of training below the college level, a distinction between profit 
and nonprofit schools is helpful 


Nonprofit Schools of Below College Level 

Nonprofit schools include public tax-supported institutions and 
private nonprofit organizations exempt from taxation under the In- 
ternal Revenue Code. In general, the approval of nonprofit institu- 
tions ® providing training below the college level was automatic under 
rather general standards, and the subsequent inspection of training 
activities by the State was quite limited. 

Courses for veterans enrolled in these institutions were usually pro- 
vided under conditions which made it possible for them to complete 
work in less time than that required of regular students. Courses of 
training usually included academic work leading to a diploma at an 
accelerated rate of progress and full-time shop courses for trades and 
industry. Because of these special conditions and the advanced age 
of the veteran student, many schools provided separate classroom in- 
struction for veterans. This arrangement proved a more satisfactory 
solution to the problem than the enrollment of veterans in regular 
classes with boys and girls who, although of comparable educational 
level, were less mature. 

One of the most controversial problems which entered into the 
relationships between VA and the tax-supported schools involved the 
determination of charges payable for services rendered. ‘This prob- 
lem developed largely because many public schools, which had not 
previously charged tuition and other fees, had undertaken an entirely 
new program of education. Public Law 346 as amended by Public 
Law 268 authorized the Administrator to pay institutions which bad 
no established tuition an amount required to cover the estimated cost 
of teaching personnel and supplies. 

The public schools and State boards of education estimated their 
costs, and since the amount was less than the maximum of $500 they 
were accepted by VA. In 1947 it was charged that some rates were 
in excess of the costs of teaching personnel and supplies and that the 
accumulated excess amounts were utilized in some cases to purchase 
new equipment, build new buildings, or otherwise improve and 
enlarge existing school facilities. The VA established a new cost 
procedure for nonprofit schools and moved to recover the accumulated 
surpluses. The result was a recovery of approximately $5,500,000. 
This was apparently accomplished without penalty to the training 
program of the schools affected, although the Government Accounting 
Office took exception to some of the recoveries on the grounds that 
contracts entered in good faith by local schools had been unilaterally 
disallowed by the Veterans’ Administration. 

While the nonprofit schools of less than college grade trained large 
numbers of veterans, the impact of great numbers of students was 
so rapid and the schools so unprepared to meet their peculiar needs, 


* Most of these institutions were public elementary, Secondary, vocational and trade schools, 
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that other forces moved in to fill the gap. The traditional types of 
curricula and teaching methods used by the established schools were 
not attractive to many veterans requesting training of less than 
college grade. The schools were so overwhelmed with the problems 
of providing staff and facilities for those veterans who wished to pursue 
the regular courses that there was no time or manpower to develo 
short, intensive courses to meet the needs of those who did not wish 
to become regular students. 


Profit Schools of Below College Level 


In this country profit schools of less than college grade provide 
almost every conceivable type of training such as commercial art, 
automobile and aviation mechanics, barbering, costume design, 
drafting, machine shop, plumbing, radio, welding, and business. 
They operate with greater freedom and more flexibility than is pos- 
sible in publicly controlled institutions. They can, therefore, more 
readily adjust to new situations and needs. The number of these 
schools in the field of business and trade and vocational trainin 
normally is not large. Their growth in number of schools an 
numbers of students after the enactment of Public Law 346, as 
amended, was nothing short of phenomenal. 

In the committee hearings and the debates on the floor of Congress 
preceding the enactment of Public Law 346 there was repeated 
expression of a fear that many new profit schools would be established 
as a result of the creation of an education and training program so 
vast in terms of numbers to be served and so attractive in terms of 
tuition fees to be allowed. Representative William R. Poage of 
Texas made this remarkable ‘wedidtica during the House debates on 
the original GI bill in May 1944: 


* * * There is not a man or woman on this floor who does not know that if we 
establish a system whereby 6 or 7 million young people come back from military 
or naval service and receive training at the Government’s expense—as you and I 
all want them to—and then get $50 or $75 a month for going to school in addition 
to having their tuition paid for at the rate of $500, which is terribly high and far in 
excess of what most institutions charge, that there is going to be a racket estab- 
lished all over this country of so-called institutions of learning that are simply 
going to spring up here, there, and yonder to get the kids’ money. Do not think 
that easy money is not going to be taken care of; there are going to be plenty of 
people to profit financially. You and I could make money by pene Congress 
and going into the school business. If this amendment is not adopted, all that is 
going to be necessary to establish a so-called institution of learning is going to be 
some resolution from the chamber of commerce and the local legion post to the 
Veterans’ Administration. The State departments of education will not be able 
to prescribe any qualifications for these diploma mills. You are going to have 
every community putting pressure on the Veterans’ Administration to approve its 
local promoters. o not tell me that such schools will not spring up, because you 
and I know that they will. You and I have seen this sort of thing happen all over 
this Nation before. We must know that the bait of $500 per year is going to 
induce every promoter in the country to open an academy, a barber college, or a 
local ‘‘university.’”’ We must also know that such educational institutions will 
never fail a student. Why should they? If the veteran fails, the educational 
institutions lose $500 per year. If, on the other hand, the veteran is passed 
regardless of his work or lack of work, the school continues to get the $500 and the 
veteran continues to get the $50 or $75 per month. Certainly Members of this 
House are not going to believe that any of these new schools that cannot meet 
State requirements are going to close as a result of making their courses too stiff 
for the most indolent.” 


%# Congressional Record, vol. 65, pt. 8, May 17, 1944, p. 4020. 
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Attempts were made on the floor of the House to limit the schools 
eligible to provide training to veterans to those already in existence, 
but the concept set forth by Mr. John M. Vorys, of Ohio, prevailed: 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the amendment. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment goes on the basis that in education whatever is, is right. We know 
there are many existing institutions that might not comply with the qualifications 
for veterans’ training. We also know that there may be new institutions arise 
which would thoroughly qualify for such training. For instance, schools in 
television, in radar, and in other new subjects that may come up through the 
years, would be barred by this amendment. As the years go on, if we find there 
are abuses involving fly-by-night schools, which are organized —— to get the 
veterans’ money, they can pe taken care of. I fully agree with the general 
purpose that the gentleman from Michigan has in mind, of barring commercialized 
schools that are gotten up to deceive the veterans * * * I think the gentleman 
is mistaken, in that he has an entirely too limited view of the word “education,” 
when we think of the types of training that may be needed. There will be training 
courses in factories and in other institutions, courses that have not yet been estab- 
lished, but which might very well fill the bill better than anything that could be 
set up in existing colleges and educational institutions." 


The record shows that many new schools were established and the 
problems created were numerous. In his report to the Congress 
dated February 8, 1950, the Veterans’ Administrator stated that most 
of the problems encountered since 1947 in the administration of 
Public Law 346, as amended, occurred in connection with profit 
schools. In his opinion, after the liberalization of the law December 
28, 1945, individuals interested in a quick and large return on invested 
capital entered the field.” 


VA Attempts To Control Tuition Charges and Rapid Growth of Profit 
Schoo 


One of the areas of major difficulty between VA and the profit 
institutions offering training below the college level developed in the 
field of tuition charges. As late as January 1946, when a number of 
new profit schools had already been established, the VA continued 
the policy of authorizing payments for tuition without formal con- 
tracts, if the institution claimed a customary tuition charge which 
was not in excess of $500. 

During 1946, the enrollment of veterans in profit institutions in- 
creased and reached a point where a majority of the students attend- 
ing many of these institutions were veterans. It was also observed 
that the charges for instruction were increasing, even though they 
were less than $500. During the latter part of 1946 and the early 
part of 1947 there was a rapid increase in the number of profit schools 
established for the primary purpose of training veterans. The 
tuition rates of these institutions was well in excess of the rates 
claimed by older institutions offering similar instruction. 

On September 30, 1947, the Veterans’ Administrator authorized 
the managers of all regional offices to require negotiation of contracts 
with profit institutions to provide fair and reasonable rates, determined 
on cost information. However, some schools declared that the VA 
had no authority to regulate the amount of tuition costs so long as 
it did not exceed $500. 

1! Congressional Record, vol. 65, pt. 8, May 17, 1944, p. 4620. 


a U.8. —— of Representatives, Committee on Veterans’ A flairs, Committee Print No, 210, 8ist Cong., 
sess., Pp. 9. 
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During January and February 1948 extensive hearings were held 
on this problem by the House Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. No 
legislative action was taken, but on May 17, 1948, new regulations 
were issued ™ providing that schools whose charges were less than $500 
would be required to submit cost data to establish that their charges 
were fair and reasonable if (1) the majority of the enrollments in the 
school were veterans, and (2) the institution had either been estab- 
lished subsequent to June 22, 1944, or if established before June 22, 
1944, had increased its charges for instruction by more than 25 percent. 

As a result of this regulation 2,357 schools were required to submit 
financial statements to substantiate that their rates were fair and 
reasonable. Fifty-eight percent of these schools was found to exceed 
what was determined to be a fair and reasonable charge. Of the 2,357 

schools submitting cost data, only 421 were established prior to June 
22, 1944—1,936 were established subsequent to that date.- Of the 
1,363 schools whose rates were found to be excessive, 1,157 were 
established subsequent to June 22, 1944." 

The problem was taken into the courts by institutions which insisted 
that the authority of the Administrator did not permit him to require 
factual information in the determination of fair and reasonable tuition 
charges. <A civil action in the United States District Court of the 
District of Columbia, the Metropolitan Training Center, Inc., v. Carl 
PR. Gray, Jr., et al., was decided in favor of the Government.” 
Action by Congress 

Under these circumstances it seemed advisable to clarify the 
Administrator’s authority in negotiating rates of compensation for 
training in certain institutions. In a letter to Senator Thomas, 
chairman of the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, dated 


April 11, 1949, the Veterans’ Administrator stated that legislation 
supporting his regulation, dated May 17, 1948, was necessary because 
his authority had been challenged. The regulation had been issued, 
he said, in order ‘‘to protect the welfare of veterans, the expenditure 
of Government funds, and to prevent and correct certain abuses with 
relation to the payment to institutions operated for profit of claimed 


‘customary charges.’ ’’ '® 


In response to the Administrator’s request, Public Law 266, 81st 
Congress, the Independent Offices Appropriation Act, 1950, approved 
August 24, 1949, incorporated into law specific powers authorizing 
the Administrator to determine fair and reasonable tuition rates 
charged by an institution which did not have “a customary cost of 
tuition.”” ‘The law provided that no part of the appropriation should 
be expended (1) for any new enrollments in a course in any institution 
which had been in operation for a period of less than 1 year prior to 
date of enrollment, and (2) for any course for which the educa.ional 
and training institution had no customary cost of tuition until a fair 
and reasonable rate for tuition, fees and other charges had been 
determined, except that in any case where one or more contracts 
providing a rate or rates of tuition had been executed in 2 successive 
vears, the rate established by the most recent contract should be 
considered to be the customary cost of tuition (notwithstanding the 

'8 Veterans’. Administration Manual M 7-5. 
‘4 U. 8. House of Representatives, Committee on Veterans Affairs, Committee Print No. 210, 81st Cong., 
2d sess., February 8, 1950, p. 57. 


‘8 Ibid., pp. 57-58. 
16 Hearings, H. J. Res. 222, 8ist Cong., Ist sess., pp. 13-14. 
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definition of customary cost of tuition set forth in the act). The act 
provided that if the Administrator found any institution had no 
customary cost of tuition, he should fix and pay a fair and reasonable 
rate. A Veterans’ Tuition Appeals Board was authorized to review 
requests of institutions dissatisfied with the determinations of a rate of 
payment made by the Administrator as provided above.” 

Public Law 266 also defined ‘‘customary cost of tuition’’ as that 
charge which an institution requires a nonveteran student to pay 
under similar circumstances. Specific provision was made that insti- 
tutions, other than nonprofit institutions of higher learning, were to 
be regarded as not having a “customary cost of tuition’? where the 
majority of the enrollment in the particular course consisted of 
veterans in training under Public Law 346, and one of the following 
conditions prevailed: 

The institution had been established subsequent to June 22, 


1944. 


Although established subsequent to June 22, 1944, the 
institution had not been in continuous operation since that date, 
or had increased its total tuition rate for the course to all students 
more than 25 percent. 

3. The course was not provided for nonveteran students by 
the institution prior to June 22, 1944. 


Avocational and Recreational Training 


In his budget message for the fiscal year 1949, transmitted to the 
Congress January 6, 1948, President dei stated that 
* * * The law (Servicemen’s Readjustment Act) is being used in some cases 
to provide training for avocational or leisure-time activities at a high cost to the 
Government and without commensurate benefit to veterans. * * * A reexam- 
ination of the basie purposes of the law and suitable modification of its provisions 
should result in substantial savings * * * 

In a letter dated February 18, 1948, the Director of the Bureau of 

the Budget called to the attention of the House Committee on Appro- 
priations the fact that training for avocational and recreational 
purposes was costing the Government more than $200 million a veal 
He stated that: 
Although many of these special courses can fill a demonstrated vocational need 
for veterans legitimately interested in special vocational fields, there is no adequat« 
control now possible which permits the separation of those legitimately interested 
in learning and fitting themselves for an occupation from those who are interested 
in the subject purely from a hobby or leisure-time standpoint.!* 

As a result of this recommendation, language limiting training in 
avocational and recreational courses was included in the supplemental 
independent offices appropriation bill for 1949, Public Law 862 
June 30, 1948. The law included a prohibition against the use of 
funds by the Veterans’ Administrator for newly commenced courses 
determined by him to be avocational and recreational in character, 
subject to the condition that flight or related aviation training pur- 
sued in connection with the veteran’s present or contemplated business 
or occupation should not be considered avocational or recreational. 
As pointed out in the hearings on this appropriation bill, such action 
was made necessary because a large number of veterans had elected 

17 This Board was established but no cases were actually brought to final determination. Its functions 


avere assumed by the Veterans’ Education Appeals Board established by Public Law 610, July 13, 1950. 
* H. Rept. No. 2245, 80th Cong., 2d sess., June 8, 1948. 
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courses in dancing, photography, music, flight training, and other 
special courses (bartending, horseback riding, etc.), which served no 
very evident occupational purposes for the trainees. 

Instructions were mena by the Administrator ® requiring that 
veterans requesting courses in flight instruction and related aviation 
subjects prove their purpose to use aviation in their present or in- 
tended business. Due to protests, principally by flight training and 
aviation schools throughout the country whose enrollments had been 
affected adversely, the matter was further considered by the 81st 
Congress.” 

In the report of the House Committee on Appropriations for the 
independent offices appropriation bill, 1950, dated April 11, 1949, it 
was stated that the Bureau of the Budget estimated that the limiti 
proviso in Public Law 862 regarding avocational and renreatieul 
training had resulted in a saving of $100 million to the Government 
since the application of the limitation the previous year.” 

A limitation similar to that included in the Appropriation Act of 
1949 was included in the Appropriation Act of 1950, Public Law 266, 
August 24, 1949. There was this modification, however, that flight 
and related aviation courses should not, in the absence of substantial 
evidence to the contrary, be considered avocational or recreational 
when a certificate in the form of an affidavit, supported by corroborat- 
ing affidavits of two disinterested persons, was furnished by a veteran 
stating that such education and training would be seat Aa him in 
connection with earning a livelihood. 


President’s Budget Message, January 1950 

In his budget message for the fiscal year 1951, transmitted to the 
Congress January 3, 1950, the President said: 

The continued expansion of enrollment in schools below college level, more 
than 4 years after most veterans have been returned to civilian life, raises the 
question whether this program still conforms to the original sound objectives of 
the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act to enable veterans to restore skills lost during 
military service. There is some question whether large numbers of veterans en- 
rolled in these schools are in fact being trained for occupations for which they are 
suited and in which they will be able to find jobs when they finish their training. 
I have asked the Administrator of VA and the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget to study this situation thoroughly and to recommend to me any corrective 
measures, administrative or legislative, which should be taken to assure that our 
expenditures for this program yield a proper return both to the veteran and to 
the Nation as a whole. 

Joint Report of the VA and Bureau of the Budget 

In the joint report of the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs and the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget, transmitted to the Congress on 
February 13, 1950,” it was pointed out that there continued to be a 
sharp and continued rise in the number of veterans trained in schools 
below college level in contrast to the trends in other types of — 
College training reached its peak in 1948 and was declining; on-the-jo 
training reached its peak in 1947 and was declining; on-the-farm train- 
ing was leveling off. These three programs were operating under 
generally accepted standards of quality. The colleges had their own 
standards, and Congress had established standards for on-the-job 

1 Instruction No. 1, dated June 30, 1948. 
® Of the 3,141 flight schools which were on the approved list at the end of October 1949, 99.8 pres were 


profit schools and 88.2 percent of these profit schools (2,783) had been established subsequent to June 22, 1044. 
3H. Rept. No. 425, 8ist Cong., Ist sess., p. 36. 
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and on-the-farm training by amendments to Public Law 346 (Public 
Law 679 and Public Law 377, respectively). 

The highest concentration of veterans training in schools below 
college and the most rapid growth in the establishment of new training 
schools during the period of peak enrollments was in areas which ha 
relatively low per capita income or had been hit by temporarily high 
unemployment. It is reasonable to infer that enrollments increased 
in some areas because of the significant financial aid that could be 
obtained by the veteran in the form of subsistence allowances. The 
advertising of profit schools often emphasized the financial benefits to 
the veteran through subsistence and other allowances rather than to 
any vocational or educational benefits.” 

Among the several recommendations made in the joint report of the 
Veterans’ Administrator and the Director of the Bureau of the Budget 
were the following: 

1. Authorize the Veterans’ Administrator to prescribe minimum standards for 
application by the States to any profit school which has fewer than 25 students or 
one-fourth of the students (whichever is the larger) paying their own tuition. 
[Suggested standards were attached.] 

2. Authorize Federal grants to the States for necessary expenses in applying 
these standards. 


Congressional Reaction to the Administration of Public Law 266 

In the administration of the provisions of Public Law 266, the 
Veterans’ Administration refused to make payments to institutions 
when disputes arose as to whether an institution had a customary cost 
of tuition and where the rate determined by VA was not acceptable 
to the institution. Such action resulted in great hardship in many 
instances.* This question was the subject of a series of hearings held 


by the House Committee on Veterans’ Affairs in 1949 and 1950. In 
its report on S. 2596, the major provisions of which were contained 
in Public Law 610, approved July 13, 1950, the committee stated its 
views and conclusions.*> The committee recognized that a consider- 
able number of the new schools that had been established since June 
22, 1944, were of a fly-by-night character, but that most of the 
newly created schools were legitimate training institutions and offered 
courses designed to equip the veteran to pursue a recognized trade or 
occupation. These schools had met a pressing need at a time when 
the demand had not been or could not be provided by established 
institutions. 

With regard to the VA regulations implementing the provisions of 
Public Law 266 the committee stated that ‘There is no clear-cut 
authority in the basic law empowering the Veterans’ Administration 
to issue such regulation.” * The report also stated that— 

In public hearings held before a committee of the Congress, convincing evidence 
was introduced to the effect that the Veterans’ Administration, in carrying out 
the policy set forth in change 9, had in many instances acted in a harsh and 
arbitrary manner, and that what was officially described as a contract negotiation 
was in many instances the unilateral determination of the, Veterans’ Administra- 


tion. Moreover, these so-called contract negotiations were in many instances 
attended by numerous uncertainties and delays which had an adverse effect upon 


2 H. Doc. No. 466, 81st Cong., 2d sess. 

% Tbid., RP. 11-12. 

- U. 8. _— of Representatives, Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, Committee Print No. 100, 82d Cong., 
ist sess., p. 51. 

% H. Rept. No. 1444, 8ist Cong., Ist sess., p. 2. 

* Tbid., p. 2. 
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schools and veterans alike, The conduct of certain VA officials in carrying out 
this contract-negotiation policy had been denounced not only by the schools 
involved, but by the courts as well. Certain lawsuits challenging the validity 
of this regulation have been filed but the question of the regulation’s validity 
and the Veterans’ Administration’s authority to issue such regulation has not as 
yet been finally resolved.?? 


Public Law 610 

In spite of this criticism of VA, Public Law 610, approved July 13, 
1950, incorporated the purpose and intent of some of the restrictive 
provisions mentioned above in Public Law 862 and Public Law 266, 


appropriation acts for the fiscal years 1949 and 1950, respectively. 
The major provisions of Public Law 610 were as follows: 


1. No regulation issued by VA should be decreed to be consistent with the basic 
law, Public Law 346, if it denied or limited any eligible person his right to select 
courses of education and training. 

2. The Administrator was authorized to disapprove the pursuit by a veteran 
of a course in a profit school which had been in operation for less than 1 year 
prior to the date of the veteran’s enrollment unless such enrollment was prior to 
August 24, 1949. 

3. The Administrator was authorized to disapprove avocational or recreational 
courses initiated after July 1, 1948. 

4. The customary cost of tuition was defined and frozen by providing that 
where an institution had entered into 1 or more contracts in 2 successive years, 
the rate in the most recent contract should be stipulated as the customary cost 
of tuition. Profit institutions were to be regarded as not having a “customary 
cost of tuition’ if the majority of the enrollment consisted of veterans and one 
of the following conditions prevailed: 

(a) The institution had been established subsequent to June 22, 1944. 

(6) Although the institution had been established prior to that date, it had 
not been in continuous operation since that date. 

(c) Although established prior to that date, the institution had increased its 
rates subsequently more than 25 percent. 

(d) The course was not provided for nonveterans prior to that date. 

5. A Veterans Education Appeals Board, to be named by the President, was 
created to review rate determinations. 

6. It authorized the reimbursement of States and local agencies for expenses 
incurred in ascertaining the qualifications of proprietary institutions and the 
supervision of such institutions. 

7. It prescribed additional requirements for profit schools which had fewer 
than 25 students or one-fourth of the students enrolled (whichever was larger) 
paying their own tuition. 

8. It established criteria governing the approval of profit schools. 

9. The law provided that the findings of the State approval agency as to whether 
a school meets the requirements of standards would-be final. 

10. The law defined a full-time course for a trade or technical course offered 
on a clock-hour basis below the college level. 


Although there were 8,232 profit schools below the college level 
with veterans enrolled in January 1948, by October 1950 this number 
had been reduced to 5,881. During these years the enrollment of 
veterans in all schools below the college level rose from 601,000 in 
1948 to 808,800 in 1950. By July 1951 the number of profit schools 
enrolling veterans had been further reduced to 4,671, but the total 
enrollment of veterans in schools below the college level during 1951 
remained at a high level, 706,900. 

Abuses by Profit Schools 

The details of numerous undesirable practices which characterized 

the operation of the program in profit schools are contained in the 


report of the Veterans’ Administrator to the House Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs, dated February 8, 1950, and the report of the 


HL Rept No. 1444, Sist Cong., Ist sess., pp. 2-3 
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General Accounting Office to the House Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs dated July 20, 1951 
Some of the abuses discussed are— 

Inaccuracies in cost and attendance data. 

Excessive payments for subsistence. 
‘Establishment of dummy cerporations. 

Duplication in the issuance of supplies. 

Promotional schemes to increase enrollment. 

Attempts to obtain excessive profits. 

Unethical influence of Veterans’ Administration and State 
officials. 


NSO ke We 


Conclusion 


There is no information available as to the number of veterans 
graduated from profit schools who were actually placed in jobs for 
which they were trained, but it was estimated in January 1951 that, 
of the 1,677,000 veterans who attended profit schools, only 20 percent 
completed their courses. 

In the absence of adequate facilities and types of training in estab- 
lished schools of college grade or dess than college grade to meet 
the needs of many veterans desiring vocational training, it may be 
said that some profit schools did render a great service to many 
veterans. An examination of the numbers pursuing various types 
of courses reveals, however, that many veterans enrolled in courses 
leading to occupational fields where the employment prospects were 
not good. 

Furthermore, there was a close relationship between unemployment 
and enrollments, particularly in trade and vocational courses. In 
certain areas schools were created for the purpose of catering to 
veterans who were on strike or unemployed. In agricultural areas 
enrollments in trade and vocational schools increased in the winter 
and dropped off sharply in the summer. 

The greatest amount of waste, inefficiency, and fraud occurred in 
schools below the college level. The great influx of new trade schools 
catering to the veteran student caused the greatest single problem in 
the administration of the program. 


CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL TRAINING 


Public Law 346 specifically defined ‘education and training institu- 
tions” to include all types of schools and colleges. No specific reference 
was made, however, to correspondence schools. In November 1944, 
the Veterans’ Administrator rendered ap opinion on the use of 
correspondence schools and/or courses of instruction by correspondence 
schools. He stated, in effect, that under Public Law 346 unless a 
correspondence school was a residence school, the veteran could not 
participate or enroll in the school.” This matter was considered by 
congressional committees in 1945 in connection with the first amend- 
ments proposed to Public Law 346. 

Public Law 268, approved December 28, 1945, provided that the 
veteran could apply for a course of instruction by correspondence 
offered by any approved correspondence school, residential or other- 

% U.S. House of Representatives, Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, Committee Print No. 160, 82d Cor 


Ist sess., p. 81. 
3% Administrator’s Decision No. 606, November 21, 1944. 
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wise. Such education was, however, not to entitle him to any subsist- 
ence allowance. The Administrator was authorized to contract for 
such correspondence courses at rates which were found to be “fair 
and reasonable.”” The maximum rate to be paid for correspondence 
courses was fixed at $500. One-fourth of the elapsed time used in 
following a correspondence course was to be charged against the 
veterans’ eligibility. The use of correspondence courses as a part of 
on-the-job training was also authorized. 

All institutions desiring to offer correspondence courses to veterans 
were required to negotiate contracts directly with the central office 
of VA. These contracts are negotiated only for correspondence 
courses approved by the State approval agency of the State in which 
the home office of the institution is located. Except in the case of 
colleges and universities offering correspondence courses, field person- 
nel of the VA inspect the institution’s facilities and check on its finan- 
cial and credit standing before a contract is negotiated. In addition, 
an analysis of course materials is made by VA to determine that the 
cost of courses is fair and reasonable. 

It was estimated in 1949 that 95 percent of the veterans who took 
correspondence courses enrolled in schools below the college level.* 
The peak year of enrollment was in 1949. 


Correspondence trainees in schools below college 


Nov. 30, 1947 
Apr. 30, 1948 
Nov. 30, 1948 
May 31, 1949 
Oct. 31. 1949 
As of October 31, 1949, 165 schools were on the list of approved 
institutions to provide correspondence study for veterans and one- 
half of the enrollment on that date was concentrated in 2 schools. 
Of the 286,000 veterans who were no longer in training as of October 
31, 1949, and whose last training was by correspondence, only 30,600, 
or 10.7 percent had completed the correspondence course which they 
had elected.*! 4 
There have been only minor difficulties encountered in the operation 
of this program, and in general, these were satisfactorily adjusted. 
The contracting policies of the VA were so designed as to prevent 
financial exploitation of the veteran and the Federal Government. 
However, the low rate of completion suggests that many of the courses 
taken were of little subsequent use to the veterans. 


ON-THE-JOB TRAINING 


Many of the returning veterans were not in a position to go to 
school and take advantage of the educational benefits. Some had 
financial responsibilities requiring them to work; some were beyond a 
normal school age, and for other reasons were discouraged from pur- 
suing further formal education. Nonetheless these veterans, too, were 
entitled to consideration in the provision of educational and rere | 
benefits for veterans of World War II. Many had never had a jo 
before, while others lagged behind their nonveteran fellow employees, 
for lack of training in new industrial methods, and of the advantages 


® House Committee Report No. 210, p. 35. 
% Ibid., p. 36. 
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that come from continuous employment. Congress provided a 
remedy in on-the-job training in the GI bill. It was based on the 
principle of learning a trade by actually performing the required job 
operation. The law provides for the VA to make the necessary ar- 
rangements, through the States, whereby private employers would 
hire veterans and pay applicable wages according to the services 
rendered. The VA was authorized to pay the veteran a subsistence 
allowance. 

The program had two major aspects—apprenticeship and non- 
apprenticeship training, both of which have een utilized under the 
veterans’ education and training program authorized by the Service- 
men’s Readjustment Act of 1944. This program has been well re- 
ceived by the public, and has been more or less actively supported by 
labor, management, Federal and State apprenticeship committees, 
industrial and commercial enterprises, and other interested individuals 
and groups. 

Many large business establishments have had well-organized on-the- 
job training programs. On the other hand, the smaller concerns have 

ad little, if any, prior experience in offering such training. It was 
within this latter group that most of the shortcomings were observed. 

The Veterans’ Administration defined on-the-job training as follows: 

A training on-the-job course is one which is pursued at an establishment devoted 
primarily to production, agricultural, business, industrial, or professional activities 
rather than to giving courses of instruction. The training is pursued toward a 
specific occupational objective and the learning method is primarily by being told 
and shown and by observing and assisting. The two categories of training 
on-the-job are apprenticeship training, and other training on the job. Appren- 
ticeship courses are those under the supervision of a State apprenticeship agency, 
a State apprenticeship council, or the Federal apprenticeship training service 
and those which, although not under such supervision, are recognized and approved 
as apprenticeship training courses.” 

Full-time on-the-job training consists of 36 or more hours per week; three- 
quarters time of less than 36 but not less than 27 hours per week; one-half time of 
less than 27 but not less than 18 hours per week; and one-quarter time of less than 
18 but not less than 9 hours per week. No subsistence is paid for less than 9 hours 
required training, but entitlement is charged for such a course.* 

One million four hundred thousand veterans had received on-the-job 
training by June 30, 1955. This number was 18 percent of the total 
number of veterans, 7,800,000, who had entered training by June 30, 
1955, under Public Law 346. The peak year of training on the job 
was in the fiscal year 1947, when 566,300 veterans were enrolled. 
(See table 11.) e other three programs did not reach their peak 
enrollment until later years. 


TaBLe 11.—Annual average number of veterans in training on the job under Public 
Law 346, 1946-656 


Fiscal year: Number | Fiscal year—Continued Number 
i RS Ss SA 500 BOBI SCL uish eye ie 150, 100 
BOAO oi iiah snide wus aw 400 | BREE eng rres Setar papers 93, 600 
acidic hibigl open Edtied 566, 300 SS ae ee ee 42, 100 
Sls visti tie ome a} <abee 520, 400 che ii i laa eras oo ng 14, 200 
in teks tated tmenndvipgiie 378, 700 Din caLaindete «skeen 3, 600 
SOGGU. iA a 263, 200 


This program maintained a high level of trainees through the years 
1947, 1948, and 1949. This was in large part due to the fact that the 
programs of training were in many cases set up for 2 and 4 years. 


%3 38 OC. F. R., par. 21.58 (b). 
% 38 OC. F. R., par. 21.52 (a), 21.104 (b). 
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Operations, 1944-46 

At the beginning of the program there were no formal standards 
for nonapprenticeship training.“* The absence of such standards for 
approving establishments and courses resulted in a program which 
was not uniform as between the States, particularly as to wage scales 
for trainees, length of courses, and adequacy of courses in relation to 
vocational objectives. 

The major exception to the lack of uniformity in the establishment 
of on-the-job training in the first 2 years was the procedure approved 
by the Veterans’ Administration in late 1945 and early 1946 for insur- 
ance companies operating in several States. These so-called national 
approvals by the Administrator during the early years of the pro- 
gram became the pattern of job training in insurance companies 
throughout the country. 

For the first 2 vears of the operation of the on-the-job program, 
there were no statutory limitations on the amount of money a veteran 
could receive as compensation plus subsistence. The subsistence 
allowances for veterans in full-time training on the job were the same 
as those established for other full-time trainees, namely, $50 per 
month for a single veteran and $75 per month for a veteran with a 
dependent or dependents. These rates were established by Public 
Law 346 and raised to $65 and $90, respectively, by Public Law 268 
in December 1945. 

Since there were no formal standards for nonapprentice traming, it 
was inevitable that abuses should develop. The State agencies were 
not prepared for the rush of great numbers of returning veterans 
seeking such training. Also, a number of establishments conceived 
of the program as a means of securing employees at a low wage rate. 
A number of executives and other high-salaried veterans were found 
to be in “‘training”’ in this program. 

Action by Congress in 1946 

Early in July 1946, the House Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation sent the Veterans’ Administrator a request for a report on 

2144, 79th Congress (amendment in the nature of a substitute), to 
authorize the reimbursement of State and local agencies for expenses 
incurred in connection with their responsibilities relative to training 
on the job. The Veterans’ Administrator’s reply was favorable to the 
provisions of the bill but additional amendments for incorporation in 

2144 were suggested. 

The changes in existing law recommended by the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration were as follows 

(1) Authority for the Veterans’ Administrator to reimburse 
State and local agencies for expenses incurred in rendering 
services in connection with the administration of on-the-job 
training programs for veterans. 

A ceiling on the total amount of compensation for productive 
labor and subsistence allowances that could be received by 
veterans taking on-the-job training. 

3. Provision of standards ‘‘for other training on the job’’.* 


*U. 8. House of Representatives, Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, Committee Print No. 210, 8ist 
Cong., 2d sess., February 8, 1950, p. 36. 

5 U. 8S. House of Representatives, Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, Committee Print No. 160, 82d 
Cong., Ist sess., p. 140. 

¢ Rept. No, 2703, House of Representatives, 79th Cong., 2d sess., p. 2. 
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In his report, transmitting these recommendations, the Adminis- 
trator pointed out that the ro. ee Administration had been con- 
cerned about the possible abuses in the on-job program. He referred 
to the rapid increase in the number of trainees from 24,627 on 
January 1, 1946, to 228,523 on May 31, 1946. A study made by VA 
revealed that a large percent of these trainees were receiving wages 
or salary, not including subsistence allowance, of $150 or more per 
month. 

The Administrator also pointed out that many abuses in the on-the- 
job training program were due, in great measure, to a lack of ap- 
propriate standards in the several States and a lack of personnel to 
investigate establishments prior to approval and to supervise them 
after they had been approved. In his recommendation for the adop- 
tion of standards for nonapprentice training on the job, the Adminis- 
trator stated that such standards are “designed to protect the interest 
of the veterans and bring about sound administration.” ” 

There were no hearings on S. 2144 and the law, Public Law 679, 
containing the recommendations, was passed promptly and approved 
August 8, 1946. The principal changes in the law were: 

The establishment of limitations on the combined total of 
income from productive labor plus subsistence at $175 per month 
for a veteran without a dependent and $200 per month if he had 
a dependent or dependents. 

2. The establishment of specific and detailed standards for 
ascertaining the qualifications of industrial establishments for 
furnishing on-the-job training and in the supervision of such 
establishments furnishing training. 

3. Authorization for VA to reimburse the States for expenses 
incurred in carrying out these functions. 

Effect of the Enactment of Public Law 679 

The establishment of specific standards for approving training 
establishments and courses by the State-approval agencies and the 
limitations placed on the combined total income from productive 
labor plus subsistence had a very definite effect on the expansion of the 
program which had been so rapid in the first 6 months of 1946. The 
total number of veterans in on-the-job training continued to increase 
for a few months after the passage of Public Law 679, but at a sharply 
decreasing rate. The peak enrollment in this program of 632,000 
was reached in January 1947. Since then the number of trainees has 
decreased each month. 

Since the enactment of Public Law 679 in 1946, industrial, 
commercial, or other establishments offering on-the-job training to 
eligible veterans must be approved by the appropriate agency of the 
State in which they are located. To obtain such approval, each 
establishment desiring to participate in the program is required to 
file an application with the appropriate State agency, outlining the 
course of training for each job for which a veteran is to be trained. 
The application must show the various job operations and the approx- 
imate length of time to be devoted to each operation. It must also 
reflect the progressive wage schedule, the equipment to be used, the 
length of the overall training period, the supervision to be given, and 
the number of hours of supplemental classroom instruction required, 


* Ibid., p. 2 
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if any. After determining by investigation that statutory require- 
ments have been or will be met, State-approval agencies are authorized 
to approve applications received, and are required to furnish the VA 
with lists of approved establishments within their jurisdiction. 

Although the approval agencies have no supervision over the 
trainees, they are charged with the sole responsibility of supervision 
over the participating training establishments. In general, the 
approval agencies act in an advisory capacity, informing prospective 
employer-trainers of the requirements for approval and, if necessary, 
assisting the establishments in the formulation of suitable training 
courses and the determination of equitable wage schedules. Also, the 
agencies act as investigative and enforcement groups with authority 
to resolve complaints and enforce compliance with governing regula- 
tions and policies. The principal means of enforcement is to withhold 
approval of applications for participation, or to withdraw approvals 
previously granted. Veterans pursuing courses lacking approval 
may be denied subsistence allowances. 

The State approval agencies recognize all courses sponsored by 
Federal or State apprenticeship committees, and some States grant 
automatic approval to establishments offering courses under the 
auspices of such joint apprenticeship committees without the formality 
of an investigation or inspection.™ 

While the establishment of standards and a ceiling governing the 
payment of subsistence allowances in Public Law 679, August 8, 1946, 
curbed the blatant misuse of the on-the-job, nonapprentice program, 
immediately following its enactment, numerous complaints were 
received from on-the-job trainees, veterans’ organizations, labor 
unions, and others to the effect that the ceiling had been set at a figure 
which made this aspect of the education and training programs less 
attractive to the veterans for whom it was designed. 


Congressional Action, 1947 and 1948 


Several bills were introduced in the 80th Congress, 1st session, 
providing for increasing the allowance rates. Extensive hearings 
were held on these bills in the spring of 1947, but it was not until 
May 1948 that higher ceilings, combining subsistence and wages were 
established for on-the-job trainees. By Public Law 512 these were 
fixed at $210 for single veterans, $270 for veterans with 1 dependent 
and $290 for veterans with 2 or more dependents. It should be 
pointed out that in February 1948 subsistence allowances for veterans 
pursuing full-time institutional courses were raised by Public Law 411 
from $65 to $75 for single veterans, from $90 to $105 for veterans with 
1 dependent and from $90 to $120 for veterans with 2 or more de- 
pendents. 

In his report to the Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
dated May 2, 1947, which was considering a bill providing for raising 
the ceiling on the combined rate of allowance and compensation for 
on-the-job trainees, Veterans’ Administrator Bradley stated that he 
considered ceilings as one instrument of control. He also stated that: 
* * * They were devised in an effort to channel tax moneys into sound and use- 


ful job-training programs that would honestly benefit veterans seeking wage- 
earning skills. 


3* United States House of Representatives, Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, Committee Print No. 160, 
82d OCong., Ist sess., pp. 143-144. 
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For that reason, I have defended as sound the theory of a ceiling. Without 
attempting to adjudge the adequacy of existing statutory ceiling payments, I have 
accepted the principle of the ceiling as an administrative device which would 
establish the boundaries for the payment of subsistence in the job-training pro- 
gram. I have done so because I believe there is some point at which Government 
subsistence is no longer morally warranted in the veterans’ economic readjust- 
ment. I believe it was the intent of Congress and the American people that these 
provisions of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act to used as a tool to accomplish 
this economic readjustment and render the veteran self-supporting. 

It is only by guaranteeing that veterans receive useful job skills in the expendi- 
ture of their eligibility, that we can hope to steer them toward a well-adjusted state 
of economic self-sufficiency. This I believe to be the eventual objective of the 
Readjustment Act.** 

While it was anticipated that the raising of the ceiling would 
accelerate the rate of veterans’ entrance into on-the-job training, this 
did not develop. No further changes were made in the operation of 
the on-the-job training program by later amendments to Public Law 
346. 

Abuses in the Program 


The General Accounting Office Report of Survey, Veterans’ Edu- 
cation and Training Program, 1951, contains an extensive study of the 
operation of the on-the-job program. This report discusses a number 
of undesirable features which characterized the program. These 
include: 

1. Inadequate classroom instruction. 

2. Furnishing of tools to trainees at Government expense 
although they were not needed. 

3. Nonveteran trainees paid higher wage than veteran trainees. 

4. Veterans trained for jobs in which they were already 
proficient. 

5. Training furnished did not coincide with job objective. 

6. Compensation for productive labor plus subsistence allow- 
ances exceeded statutory limitation. 

7. Training programs approved for unskilled or semiskilled 
occupations where little or no training was required. 


Conclusion 


In general, the apprentice training program was a more satisfactory 
program than the nonapprentice program. This was due in large 
part to the fact that it was ably supervised by apprenticeship agencies, 
labor-management organizations, and other groups interested in the 
crafts and trades, who had a background of experience in this field. 

By the very nature of the nonapprentice program and the large 
number and type of establishments participating, close supervision of 
this program has been difficult, particularly with reference to the 
adequacy of the courses, adherence to wage progressions, working 
conditions, and so forth. There were a number of cases where wages 
were held down with the result that higher subsistence payments 
were made by the Government. In such cases, the employer-trainer 
secured cheap labor with attendant increased profits, while the trainee 
received tax-free subsistence allowances in lieu of taxable salary 
increases. 

In spite of the abuses which characterized some aspects of this 
program it is generally agreed that the apprentice program served the 
needs of veterans satisfactorily and that the nonapprentice programs 


#S. Rept. No. 419, 80th Cong., Ist sess., pp. 2-3. 
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provided by the large establishments were very good. In general, 
it was the smaller establishments, to which this type of program was 
new, that failed to provide training of a high quality, due in part to 
poorly organized courses, inadequate facilities, and insufficient per- 
sonnel to assist the trainee. The apprentice training program has 
been under the guidance of the Department of Labor and has followed 
a pattern established prior to 1944. The major criticism of this 
program has been that some of the courses are excessively long. 

In an effort to ascertain the effectiveness of the on-job training 
program and determine the attitude of the business establishments 
which participated in this phase of the program, a national survey 
was conducted by the National Association of State Approval 
Agencies. Of the 18,632 business firms contacted which had been 
approved for on-job training, 8,069 replies were received with the 
following results based on tabulations made December 27, 1950: 

Summary of replies to post-card inquiry ciate on- ‘ob training: 
Post cards mailed 18, 632 
Total cards returned 8, 069 


Questions , N Miscellaneous 


. Do you desire continued approval to train veterans under 
the GI bill? 
2. How many veterans do you now have in training? 
3. How many veterans have you trained? 
How many of these are with you now? 
5. To your knowledge, how many have you trained who are 
now with other firms on the same type of job? 
>. In the light of your own experience, do you consider that 
the on-job training program has been worthwile? 
Should on-job training be made available to Korean vet- 
erans? : : 


It is significant to note that the firms contacted have trained a total of 29,055 
trainees and 12,580 of these trainees are presently employed by the firms who 
extended the training. The business firms reporting had specific knowledge of 
6,445 trainees trained by them which were employed by another firm in the same 
type job for which they were trained. The survey indicates that the business 
firms reporting utilized approximately 6,590 of the veterans trained under the 
program. It is reasonable to assume that a substantial number of the veterans 
which have lost contact with their trainer, are employed in the job for which they 
were trained and that more than 65 percent of them have achieved the employ- 
ment objective. This figure is considered highly satisfactory in light of the 
normal results of established educational programs.” 

It may be said that this field of adjustment for the veteran was 
beth popular and profitable, and did contribute much, both to the 
veteran and the general welfare. It has been, however, expensive if 
not wasteful. Evidence tends to show that had this aspect of vet- 
erans’ benefits been more systematically organized, more veterans 
could have, and would have, profited by the training at a much lower 
cost to the Government. 

As compared with other training programs, this type of traming is 
less costly because no tuition is paid and subsistence payments are 
reduced periodically as the veterans’ earnings increase. On the other 
hand, as discussed further in chapter IV, it can be questioned whether 
any subsistence allowance should be provided those engaged fulltime 
in gainful employment, even though accompanied by. on-the-job 

training. 


“HH Re pt. No. 1375, 82d Cong., 2d sess., Feb. 14, 1952, p, 87. 
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READJUSTMENT BENEFITS 
INSTITUTIONAL ON-FARM TRAINING 


Many of the World War II veterans manifested an interest re- 
ceiving education in the field of agriculture. Before entrance into 
service some of them had been students in vocational agricultur: 
courses at vocational high schools or in part-time and evening classes 
for voung and adult farmers. 

To meet the needs of these men, agricultural courses at the college 
level were available, but a large number of the veterans preferred a 
program which would make it possible for them to receive training 
on-the-job. Initially, the on-the-farm program was included as a 
part of the on-the-job program. Courses provided included all phases 
of farming operations as well as courses in general crops and such 
specialized fields as dairying, livestock, poultry raising, horticulture 
and so forth. 

Seven hundred thousand veterans had entered institutional on-the- 
farm training by June 30, 1955. This number was 9 percent of the 
total number of veterans, 7,800,000, who had entered training by that 
date under Public Law 346. 


TABLE 12.—Annual average number of veterans in institutional on-the-farn 
training under Public Law 346, fiscal years 1945-55 

Fiscal year: Number | Fiscal year—Continued Number 
1945 5 Lar 1951 285, 000 
S94 es5.. . 11, 500 1952 229, 800 
1947__ 91, 700 | 1953 121, 100 
1948 . 208, 400 | 1954 53, 200 
1949__ as .. 272, 600 1955 : 16, 600 
1950_- ed sh «i .. 305, 600 

As can be seen from table 12, the institutional on-the-farm program 
did not get under way as rapidly as the other major program, partly 
because it was new and because until the enactment of Public Law 377, 
August 6, 1947, it was operated as a part of the on-the-job program 
The enrollments through the years from 1948 to 1952 remained 
consistently at a rather high level, with the peak year in 1950. 

The median age distribution for the trainees in the institutional 
on-the-farm program was higher than that of the veterans enrolled 
in other programs. (See table 13.) 

TABLE 13.—Age distribution of veterans of World War II in institutional on-farn 
training under Public Law 346, for years 1947, 1949, and 1952 
[Percent distribution] 
Veterans in training in 
Age group 


Nov. 30, 1947 Oct. 31, 1949 Nov. 30, 1952 


All ages , 100. 100. 0 


Under 20 years 0.4 
20 to 24 years 24. § 
25 to 29 years 3Y 
30 to 34 years . . 20 
35 years and over ; 14 


Median age : went 28. 5 
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In November 1947, 65 percent of the veterans enrolled in this program 
were 29 years old or younger but in November 1952, only 29 percent 
of the enrollees were in this age group. Correspondingly, 35 percent 
of the enrollees in November 1947 were 30 years or older, and by 
November 1952, 72 percent were in this age group. 

For those veterans in training in the institutional on-the-farm 
program as of October 31, 1949, the median years of education 
completed was 8.9 This was 3.2 years less than the median years of 
education completed by all veterans in training on that date. 


TaBLe 14.—Educational level of veterans who were in institutional on-the-farm 
training under Public Law; 346, Oct. 31, 1949 


[Percent distribution] 


Elementary 52. 4 
High school ; 44.1 
College 3. 5 

7 


1-3 vears 2.8 
4 years and over ‘ 

More than half of the veterans who were in institutional on-the-farm 
training on October 31, 1949, had less than a high-school education. 


Only 3.5 percent had some college education. 
Operations 

Prior to the enactment of Public Law 377, approved August 6, 1947, 
this program lacked uniformity in minimum training requirements. 
In August 1946 VA issued instructions which, in effect, reduced on- 
the-farm training for self-employed veterans from a full-time to a part- 
time course.' There were corresponding reductions in tuition and 
subsistence allowances. The latter were reduced from $65 and $90 
a month to $16.25 and $22.50, respectively, according to the depend- 
ency status of the trainee. Subsistence allowances of employee- 
trainees were not affected. This policy was severely criticized, par- 
ticularly by veterans and veterans’ organizations. The instructions 
were quickly withdrawn pending the consideration of the matter by 


the Congress. Hearings were held in both Houses of Congress during 
the first half of 1947. 


Public Law 377 


Public Law 377 was approved August 6, 1947. This law set up 
institutional on-farm training as a specialized program for the first 
time and set forth certain standards which veterans were required to 
meet. One of the most important provisions was that the farm should 
be of a size and character which together with the group instruction 
would: 

(1) occupy the full time of the veteran, 

(2) permit instruction in all aspects of farm management, and 

(3) assure the self-employed veteran a satisfactory income 
under normal conditions. 

The law also provided that institutional on-farm training should be 
considered a full-time course when it combined 200 hours of classroom 
instruction a year (not less than 8 hours in any 1 month) with super- 
vised work experience on a farm. Veterans enrolled in this course of 
training were to receive the full subsistence allowance. 


“ Instruction No. 8, p. 8, 38JC. F. R. 
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The law also differentiated between self-employed and employee 
trainees. The veteran performing part of his course on a farm under 
his own control was required to receive at least 100 hours of individual 
instruction a year, of which not less than 50 hours was to be on such 
farm with at least 2 farm visits by the instructor each month. The 
veteran who was an employee of another farmer was to receive at 
least 50 hours of individual instruction a year on his employer’s farm 
with at least 1 farm visit by the instructor each month. In either 
case, the individual instruction was required to be given by the in- 
structor responsible for the veteran’s classroom instruction. 

By regulation it was provided that institutional on-farm training 
courses shall be no longer than necessary to attain the objective and 
meet the particular needs of the individual veteran. Veterans may 
receive as much as 4 years’ training. Training usually i is divided, into 
a basic course and an advanced course, both of 2 years’ duration. The 
veteran may, if he has sufficient entitlement, enroll in the advanced 
course when he has completed the basic course, but only if he meets 
certain requirements which include that he own, or there is a reason- 
able certainty that he will own, a farm or obtain a position of farm 
manager. 


Problems and Difficulties of Administration of On-Farm Training 
Since the amount of the subsistence payment is dependent on cer- 
tain factors, such as the value of the living expenses obtained from the 
farm, many problems in administration arose. Determination of the 
net income of the self-employed veteran, also a factor, has been more 
or less haphazard. 
More important, however, is the fact that supervision of the pro- 


gram was divided. The Veterans’ Administration supervised the dis- 
abled veteran (under Public Law 16) and the State supervised educa- 
tion and training of the nondisabled veteran. While VA representa- 
tives periodically contacted the disabled veteran, no personal contacts 
were made with the others, and the VA relied upon school instructors 
to see that veterans were devoting full time to their training, maintain- 
ing adequate accounts, preparing accurate reports of income and ex- 
penses, and obtaining proper training for this type of work. 

Although most veterans enrolled in farm training courses no doubt 
had every intention of becoming farmers, inadaptability, lack of 
interest, or aversion to long hours and hard work caused many of them 
to abandon this training. It is conservatively estimated that over 
100,000 veterans discontinued farm training, at a probable cost to 
the Government in excess of $100 million, and the educational bene- 
fits have been, for the most part, wasted.” 

Some part of the failure to realize maximum benefits from the farm 
training program may be attributed to the fact that the Veterans’ 
Administration depends upon local veterans’ advisory committees 
and school officials to determine whether the applicant meets require- 
ments of the laws and regulations. In the smaller communities 
applicants were generally well-known to local officials, who were 
often unwilling to stand between friends or associates and their 
wishes. In many instances, the chairman of a veterans’ advisory 
committee advised that all applications be approved as a matter of 
course. Too, local veterans’ organizations pressured ihstructors and 
officials, making screening of veteran trainees impracticable. 


“2 U. 8. House of Representatives, Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, Committee Print No. 160, 82d Cong., 
1st sess., p. 24. 
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Cost of Instruction for On-Farm Training 

Although the on-farm training program calls for only part-time 
instruction, the cost has been very high. ‘Tuition costs and instruc- 
tors’ travel expenses have ranged between $200 and $300 annually per 
veteran. This may be attributable, in part, to the fact that the 
majority of classes have been held to a few students for each in- 
structor. Individual instruction alone for the veteran during the 
academic years 1950-52 cost the Government in excess of $60 million 
annually. 

An individual instruction system of education is always costly. It 
is well known that extension or after hours courses are often poorly 
attended by both the instructors and students. The case of on-farm 
training is no exception; it may have been, and the evidence indicates, 
that in this program the abuse was greater. An investigation in some 
Midwestern States revealed that instructors admitted that they were 
neither making the required number of visits nor spending the proper 
amount of time per visit made. This is not unexpected in this 
method of instruction. It also may be said that this type of situation 
breeds contempt. First, it is apt to catch enrollees who need some- 
thing other than what the course offers; additional hours of credit, 
a certificate, a better job, or more pay, all of which may be laudable 
but the course content was often of little consequence. 

All courses of learning require fairly regular attendance in class 
but if the basic interest of both the students and the instructors is 
the money t! ey get, why should eit! er attend classes? The VA re- 
ports indicate that they often did not. This type of teaching usually 
means that the more serious students drop out, find another course, 
or give it up altogether. Many veterans have admitted that they 
were taking the training sclely for the purpose of getting the sub- 
sistence allowance, and that it was being used for t'e purchase of 
farm equipment, electrical appliances, such as radios or television sets 
rather than for current living expenses as contemplated by the law. 


Survey by VA 

By the end of 1950 approximately 600,000 veterans had taken some 
institutional on-farm training. ‘The program got off to a very slow 
start but increased steadily as additional instructors, material, and 
opportunities became available. In November 1949 there were 
306,000 veterans enrolled; more than 9 out of 10 enrolled as institu- 
tional on-farm trainees taking training on a farm which was under 
their own control, either through rental or ownership. The others 
took their training under the guidance of another farmer. Nearly 
9 out of 10 institutional on-farm trainees received maximum sub- 
sistence. The average subsistence payment was $89 as of May 31, 
1949, compared to $68 for all other trainees. 

By 1952 information reached the central office of the Veterans’ 
Administration strongly indicating that the quality of institutional 
on-farm training was unsatisfactory, and as a result of this information 
all phases of institutional on-farm training programs conducted for 
veterans under Public Laws 346 and 16 underwent a nationwide 
survey. On the basis of the facts brought to light by this survey, 
governors were personally advised of conditions in the program as 
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administered in their respective States and urged to cooperate in the 
necessary corrective action. In addition, the contractors for the 
program, in most instances an agency of the State established by the 
governor to carry out the State responsibility for administration of 
the institutional on-farm training program, were provided a more 
detailed summary of the findings of the survey to serve as the basis 
for ‘the corrective action required. This survey and report were 
made by the Veterans’ Administration and is contained in its 
annual report for 1952 

Accomplishments of the On-Farm Training Program 

While there is ample evidence to show that institutional on-farm 
training was both wasteful and extravagant, nevertheless it must be 
said that there is evidence to show that in some States the program did 
render valuable assistance to veterans in making their transition from 
military to civilian life. 

The States of Arkansas and North Carolina have among others made 
studies of the on-farm training. Arkansas completed “her study in 
June of 1954, and North (¢ ‘arolina completed her study in December of 
te The purpose of the Arkansas study “ was twofold: 

To determine the present occupational distribution of those 
votiueaal who attended veterans’ on-farm training classes in Arkansas 
at least 12 months during the period from January 1, 1946, to Decem- 
ber 31, 1953; 

To evaluate the subsequent success of those veterans now farming 
on a self-proprietorship basis. 

Two of the most tangible measures of the effectiveness of the veter- 
ans’ on-farm training program undoubtedly are the number of trainees 
placed on farms and the number of these trainees now operating their 
farms as successful citizens in their respective communities. The 
results of this occupational followup study, based upon the records of 
311 former veteran enrollees selected at random from 160 State and 
State-approved schools, are given below. In this tabulation a “‘self- 
proprietorship” veteran is one who operates a farm which is under his 
own control through ownership, rental, partnership, or management 
agreement.: 

1. Numbers farming on self-proprietorship basis ; é 209 

(a) Firmly established as substantial citizens and farmers ‘ 108 

(b) Probably established on a permanent basis : ’ 42 

(ec) Good average farmers________ ee eae hat i 48 

(d) Marginal farmers : ae J 10 

(e) Farming prospects very doubtful ; ; I 

Number employed by another farmer eins bh ine 7 

(a) Manager 

(b) Foreman 

(c) Farmhand ' 

Number working in relate d agricultural 0: oce up: utions 


Number working in nonagricultural occupations 
Number deceased 


Number on which no data were available and those in militaryserv ice 


Total 


® General Survey Report— Veterans’ On-Farm Training, University of Arkansas, June 1954 
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If the number of veterans on whom no data are available, those who 
were called into military service, and those deceased as shown above 
are excluded, the tabulation presented below gives the number and 
percentages of those veterans who continued to farm and those who 
entered other occupations. 


Number Percentage 


. Number farming on a self-proprietorship basis 

. Number employed by another farmer 

. Number working in related agricultural occupations 
. Number working in nonagricultural occupations. 


This tabulation shows that of the 291 veterans who were enrolled 
in the veteran onfarm training program, 245 were engaged in some 
form of agricultural employment and were, therefore, employed in the 
field for which they enrolled for training. This means that 84 percent 
were engaged in some form of agricultural employment and only 
16 percent had left the field of agriculture for other forms of employ- 
ment. 

In a similar study conducted in California it was found that 86 
percent of the veterans continued to engage in some form of agricul- 
tural work. In that study, however, it was found that only 60 percent 
were farming on a self-proprietorship basis. 

By the end of 1952, North Carolina had equipped 455 departments 
of vocational agriculture, and 49,020 veterans had been enrolled for 
training under 1,042 qualified teachers of agriculture. The primary 
objective of this veterans’ farmer-training program was the successful 
establishment of agricultural trainees in farming; a second objective 
was the development of the veterans’ ability to-farm successfully. 

As of December 31, 1952, 7 out of 10 veterans who had taken this 
training were still in farming. About one-half were tenant farmers 
and approximately one-third were farm owners. 

In a study of approximately 5 years of the operation of this program 
by the Texas educational agency it was found that the veterans of 
that State and the State’s economy as a whole benefited. The pro- 
gram contributed to stabilizing thousands of farm veterans and en- 
couraged improved practices in their farm operation.* 


Conclusion 
In general, the on-the-farm program has been notably successful 
in a few States and subject to exploitation in others. It has served 
a need in educating and stabilizing young farmers who otherwise could 
not have participated in any training program. The training program 
for veterans in the employ of snakes has not been successful. The 
program has experienced difficulty since veterans who did not have a 
roper farm setup were enrolled and in other cases, veterans with large 
arms and a good background in agriculture were allowed to parti- 
cipate. 


“ H. Rept. No, 1375, 82d Cong., 2d sess., p. 63. 





CHAPTER IV 
MAJOR PROBLEMS IN THE OPERATION OF PUBLIC LAW 346 


A number of problems arose in the operation of the education and 
training program under Public Law 346. Several of these problems 
were discussed in the analysis of the four major program operations in 
the preceding chapter. There were, however, some problem areas 
which involved two or more of the major educational programs, or 
which did not affect substantially the direct operations of any given 
ee ram. The following sections of this chapter will analyze such 

roblem areas under these headings: 
Divided Authority Between the Veterans’ Administration and 
the State Approval Agencies. 
Standards for Approval of Institutions and Establishments. 
Standards for Approval of Courses. 
Standards for Approval of Changes in Courses. 
Vocational and Eaucetional Guidance. 


Problems in the Payment of Subsistence Allowance. 
Reimbursement for Tuition at the College Level. 


DIVIDED AUTHORITY BETWEEN VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION AND STATE 
APPROVAL AGENCIES 


Public Law 346 provided that— 


From time to time the Administrator shall secure from the appropriate agency 
of each State a list of the educational and training institutions (including industrial 
establishments) within such jurisdiction, which are qualified and equipped to 
furnish education or training (including apprenticeship and refresher or retraining 
training) * * *, 

Authority was also granted the Administrator to approve educa- 
tional and training institutions. However, throughout the operation 
of the program, it has been the policy of the Veterans’ Administration 
not to exercise such authority within the continental United States in 
the case of schools desiring to furnish education to veterans in residence 
or through correspondence study (except for a short period following 
the passage of the act during which time some States were not set up 
to perform the approval function). In a few cases, the Administrator 
has approved training institutions to provide apprentice or other 
training on the job. For the most part, these cases related to business 
concerns operating in more than one State. 

The authority of the States is further set forth in this provision of 
Public Law 346: 

No department, agency, or officer of the United States, in carrying out the 
provisions of this part, shall exercise any supervision or control, whatsoever, over 
any State educational agency, or State apprenticeship agency, or any educational 
or training institution * * *. 

Immediately after the passage of Public Law 346 on June 22, 1944, 
the Veterans’ Administration notified the governors of each State 
of the provisions of the law and requested that an agency be designated 
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to approve education and training institutions for the training of 
veterans. In the majority of States, the governor designated the 
State departments of education to assume this responsibility, but in 
others the function was delegated to other boards and commissions. 
In some States, additional State funds were made available to perform 
this new function, but in others, where little or no funds were available, 
the job of approving educational institutions and training establish- 
ments was undertaken by the regular staff of the State department of 
education or other designated agency. In the original law, no Federal 
funds were provided for the States to carry out the responsibility 
of approving institutions of training and education. 

During the months of January, February, and March 1944, when 
the House and Senate were holding hearings on various bills providing 
benefits for veterans of World War II, there was extensive discussion 
of the role of the Federal and State Governments in the administration 
of the education and training programs. Several leading educators 
pointed out the importance of channeling Federal educational pro- 
grams to the States through the Federal educational agency, the 
Office of Education. This position was supported by the argument 
that in this manner Federal control of education would ba avoided. 
Some of the educators appearing at the hearings foresaw the inevitable 
difficulties involved in the approval of new schools and training 
establishments. They urged that funds be granted the States for 
staff to carry out the responsibility for institutional approval. 

As indicated above, Public Law 346 placed upon the States the 
responsibility for approving educational and training establishments, 
but did not authorize any funds for this purpose. The immediate 
result of the failure of Congress to make provision for the financing 
of the State approval agencies was that many States moved slowly 
to perform their functions. In general they felt that since this was 
a Federal program for veterans and because Federal funds were not 
provided to the States, let the Federal Government’s agent—the 
Veterans’ Administration—worry about it. 

As a result of problems and abuses discussed elsewhere, Congress 
passed legislation establishing criteria for the approval of institutions 
and establishments and authorizing the VA to reimburse the States 
for this activity. Public Law 679, approved August 8, 1946, estab- 
lished criteria for approval of on-the-job training establishments and 
authorized the Administrator to reimburse the State and local agencies 
for reasonable expenses incurred in carrying out the purposes of the 
act. These funds have been made available through a contract 
between the Veterans’ Administration and the States. 

Under authority provided in Public Law 377, approved August 6, 
1947, the Veterans’ Administration has made allowances in tuition 
rates to the States or local schools for supervision of agricultural 
training. This is done through a contract between the Veterans’ 
Administration and the State or local school which provides an allow- 
ance to the board or agency which administers the institutional on-the- 
farm training program for administration and supervision. 

Finally, Public Law 610, approved July 13, 1950, provided that the 
Veterans’ Administration should reimburse the States for inspection 
and supervision of proprietary profit schools. 

At the present time, the State may be reimbursed by Federal funds 
for supervision of on-the-job training, institutional on-the-farm train- 
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ing, and training in profit schools. The State must furnish funds for 
rent, postage, utilities, supplies and other operating expenses, as well 
as personnel for supervising and inspecting State-owned schools, 
institutions of higher learning and nonprofit schools. 


TaBLE 1.—Funds provided to the States through contract between the Veteran 
Administration and the States for services by State approval agencies under 
Public Laws 346 and 550 


Yiseal year ending June 30 | Fiscal year ending June 30-——Con 
$2, 638, 090 | 1952_ i $2, 318, 483 
579, 120 | 1953 ; j 2, 043, 953 
586, 749 1954_._- . 2, 327, 310 
181, 031 1955 2, 457, 552 
401, 956 


The determination of the amount of reimbursement which will be 
paid to each State is based on a formula devised by the Veterans’ 
Administration. The formula provides for 1 inspector for each 40 
profit schools and for 2 or 3 visits per year to on-the-job and apprentice 
establishments. 

Funds provided for supervision of profit schools are gene rally con- 
sidered to be adequate. It is doubtful, however, whether 2 or 3 visits 
per year is sufficient in the case of on-the-job training. The State- 
approval agencies have protested the formula used by the Veterans’ 
Administration in allocating funds for supervision of on-the-job 
training. Resolutions of protest passed by the National Association 
of State Approval Agencies are set forth in the report of the Teague 
committee investigations.! 

The General Accounting Office in its survey of the veterans’ educa- 
tion program made the following comments relative to the operation 
of the State-approval agencies: 


Although the VA exercised close supervision over the training and education of 
disabled veterans, the act of 1944 was specific with respect to nondisabled 
veterans that the VA should exercise no supervision over State education or 
apprenticeship agencies. 

Because of the rapid expansion of the program, the States became faced with 
an important and urgent task. Theirs was the duty of determining whether the 
schools and training establishments were qualified and equipped to handle 
properly the great influx of veterans. Not only did this cover reappraisal of 
existing schools—the privately operated schools, and those of the States, counties, 
and cities called upon to participate in the prozgram—but also examination and 
appraisal of the thousands of newly created schools. 

The States were not adequately prepared to do this. They met the situation 
as best they could. Some have done a good job in setting standards under which 
schools could operate. However, it was evident that in a number of States no 
initial examination of schools was made; blanket approval was given to all. 
Likewise, inspections, subsequent to the initial approval, have been deficient. 
Apparently because of divided authority (the VA has supervision over the veteran 
while the school is accountable to the State) a number of the State inspections 
failed to disclose matters which should have been corrected immediately, or 
approval to operate withdrawn.? 

A great many of the difficulties which later occurred in the veterans’ educa- 
tional program probably could have been avoided if Congress had provided for 
adequate financial assistance in 1944 to enable the States to set up a strong 
supervisory program. 


Unfortunately, Public Law 346 did not set forth clearly the relation 
between the Veterans’ Administration and the States. The obliga- 


1 a Rept. No. 1375, 82d Cong., 2d sess., February 14, 1952, pp. 103-104. 
— % ee of Representatives, Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, Committee Print No. 160, 82d Cong., 
ast a p. ¢ 
3H. Rept ‘No. 1375, 82d Cong., 2d sess., February 14, 1952, p. 109.§ 
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tion as well as the authority and limitations of the States were not 
clearly defined in the basic law. As stated above, only after undesir- 
able practices had developed were Federal funds made available for 
the supervision of on-the-job training, institutional on-the-farm train- 
ing, and profit schools. 

The Teague Committee report set forth very effectively the funda- 
mental considerations involved in the problem of a divided respon- 
sibility between the Federal and State Governments for the veterans’ 
education and training programs. 


The Federal Government cannot logically expect the States to give priority 
attention to carrying out a Federal program when the State is having financial 
difficulty in supporting its public school system. It is not reasonable to assume 
that the answer would be to bypass the States and create a Federal program of 
supervision, since a majority of the veterans enrolled are attending public schools 
and colleges and the presence of a Federal supervisory program would conflict 
with the traditional authority of the States in the field of education. It is ob- 
vious that a veteran’s educational program must have supervision. In view of 
the amount of Federal funds involved, it is imperative that the Federal Govern- 
ment insure that the States are adequately reimbursed to carry out a thorough 
program of supervision to protect the expenditure of Federal funds. 

The administration of any veterans’ benefits is the responsibility of a Federal 
administrator and an administrative problem is created when a portion of the 
administrative authority is vested in a State agency; however, the Administrator 
of Veterans’ Affairs is not without precedent, since there are a number of successful 
joint Federal-State programs such as the Smith-Hughes program, the Federal- 
State road and public works projects, welfare programs, and many others. The 
success of a joint Federal-State program financed by Federal funds depends, in a 
large part, on the ability of the Federal administrator to develop a cooperative 
plan with the States. he Veterans’ Administration is in no way equipped to 
participate in supervising public education and must depend on the States which 
in a large part, finance the educational system. The Administrator should not 
be forced to expend funds in an unlawful situation; however, he must not endanger 
the whole program by failing to provide adequate supervision of both the veteran 
trainee and the educational institution or training establishment in which the 
veteran is enrolled. The presence of an extensive and effective supervisory 
program by the States would have paid for itself many times by eliminating 
racket schools and large overpayments which resulted from the irregular activities 
of such schools. If educational benefits are extended to new groups of veterans, 
it is imperative that the Congress safeguard the interest of the veteran, the 
Federal Government, and the public by providing adequate funds for a thorough 
supervisory program by the States of both veterans and schools. 


Public Law 550, the law establishing the program for Korean 
veterans, is much more specific than Public Law 346 with regard to 
the authority of the Vererans’ Administration and the State approval 
agency. The authority of the State approval agency includes approval 
and supervision of institutions, training Ssbaliaitanaia and courses, 
and detailed standards are set forth in the law for carrying out the 
function of approving courses. 

The law also requires the Administrator to use the services of the Office 
of Education in developing cooperative agreements with the States 
relating to the approval function. This provision was included to 
promote better administration of the act by the Federal Government 
and better standards and procedures in the State.® Provision is also 
made in Public Law 550 for the Administrator to pay the States for 
the services rendered. Funds for the Office of Education to perform 
its function were expressly authorized to be appropriated directly to 


4H. Rept. 1375, 82d Cong., 2d sess,, February 14, 1952, pp. 109-110. 
5H. Rep. 1943, 'g2d Cong., 'Od sess. ks ’D. 35. 
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the Office, but no appropriations have been made. This matter is 
discussed further in chapter VI. 


STANDARDS FOR APPROVAL OF INSTITUTIONS AND ESTABLISHMENTS 


The divided authority of the Veterans’ Administration and the 
State approval agencies provided for in Public Law 346 contributed 
to some of the problems which developed in the approval of institutions 
and establishments. The purpose of this section is to discuss the 
specific problems relating to the approval of institutions. 

An approved institution is defined in Public Law 346 as one which 
has been approved by the appropriate State agency or the Administra- 
tor, and qualified and equipped to furnish education or training to 
an eligible veteran who may elect to enroll therein, and who may 
be accepted and retained by the institution in any field or branch of 
knowledge which the institution finds him qualified to undertake 
or pursue. 

Since Public Law 346 did not establish criteria for the approval of 
institutions or establishments, there was little uniformity among the 
various State approval agencies in the development of policies and 
procedures for such approval. Approvals were sometimes made on 
a mail-order basis, i. e., persons wishing to open a school, or secure 
approval for a school already in operation, would write a letter to, 
or call upon, members of the approval agencies, after which the 
institutions were approved without the formality of inspection of 
facilities or courses of instruction unless there was reason to believe 
something was amiss. Schools thus approved continued to operate 
under the original approval until standards were established. Due 
to the lack of inspection personnel, approval was largely a matter of 
faith in the integrity of the applicant. In one State, 136 applications 
were approved in a period of 54 working days, during which time only 
2 investigators were assigned to study the teaching staff, physical 
plant, and financial responsibility of the applicants—an almost 
impossible task. Schools approved in some States would be con- 
sidered completely inadequate institutions in another. 

The seriousness of the situation was recognized by educators as 
early as 1945. In an article entitled, ‘“The Approval of Institutions 
Under the GI Bill,” it was pointed out: 

The GI bill represents a triumph for those who distrust Federal control in 
education and believe in State and institutional autonomy. If the States fail 
to meet their responsibilities under it, we may expect a movement to amend 
the law so as to give a Federal agency the right to determine which institutions 


shall be approve Now is the time for a united front on the part of all those 
interested in sound educational practices and the welfare of veterans.’ 


One of the reasons for the wide variance in State approval policies 
and procedures with respect to the approval of institutions and 
establishments was the lack of State funds to provide adequate staffs 
for this purpose. While Public Law 679, August 8, 1946, authorized 
the Administrator to reimburse the States and local agencies for 
expenses incurred in the inspection and supervision of establishments 
furnishing on-the-job training, it was not until late in the history of 
the program, July 13, 1950, Public Law 610, that Congress granted 

6 U. S. House of Representatives, Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, Committee Print No. 160, 82d Cong. 


ist sess., p. 85. 
7 Journal of Higher Education, vol. XVI, No. 3, March 1945, p. 126. 
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specific authority to the Administrator to reimburse the States for 
inspection in connection with proprietary school training. 

Another reason for the failure of many of the State approval 
agencies to perform their responsibilities was the pressure exerted by 
institutions either to secure initial approval or to avoid corrective 
instructions issued by the approval agencies. This pressure resulted 
at least in part from the provisions of Public Law 268, approved 
December 28, 1945. 

The provisions of Public Law 268 were definitely in the nature of a 
liberalization of the basic law. During the hearings on these amend- 
ments some concern was expressed about “‘opening up” the law for 
fear fly-by-night schools would be established. It was generally 
agreed, however, that the State approval agencies could and would 
be able to cope with the situation. The thought of those who opposed 
the changes may be summed up in a statement made by A. J. Brum- 
baugh, vice president of the American Council on Education: 

It will be unfortunate if through the present amendments * * * and if ia the 
effort to be more generous the way is opened for profiteering from the Govern- 
ment, but at the expense of the education and training of the veteran.® 

The effect of the forces brought to bear on the State approval 
agencies was such as to make it impossible for all but a few of them to 
do a satisfactory job of fulfilling their function as set forth in Public 
Law 346. Not only was there only pro forma approval of schools 
in many States, but in at least one case attempts to suggest corrective 
measures in the interest of better instruction was met with a student 
body demonstration against the State agency, incited by the school 
authorities.® 


In the early stages of the training program the opportunities for 
profit were not immediately apparent to private interests. How- 
ever, after the liberalization of the law which occurred on December 
28, 1945, individuals whose primary interest was a quick and large 
return on invested capital entered the field. 

Public Law 268 became law on December 28, 1945. The demobili- 
zation of World War II veterans had reached its peer of approxi- 


mately 1,550,000 in the previous month. By the following fall, 1946, 
the number of veterans in training first rose to more than 2 million. 
By the close of the calendar year 1946, 1,898 profit educational in- 
stitutions, established subsequent to June 22, 1944, were on the 
approved list. Of this number 1,286 were flight training schools. 
Correspondingly, 846 nonprofit schools were on the approved list, of 
which 560 were vocational and trade schools. There were 600,000 
job training establishments on the list by the end of 1947, and 503,654 
on the list at the end of September 1949. However, at that time 
veterans were in training in only 169,138 establishments. 

At the close of 1949, more than 5,600 of the 8,800 approved schools 
below college level, which operated for profit, had been established 
since the enactment of Public Law 346 in June 1944. 

Practically all of these schools were established after it became clear that the 
basic law had been changed so that its education and training provisions no longer 


constituted exclusively a readjustment benefit but made it possible for any eligible 
veteran to enroll in training freely.” 


§ Hearings on World War Veterans Legislation, House of Representatives, 79th Cong., Ist sess., June 
19, 20, 21, 28; July 5, 1945. p. 272. 

§ Report on education and training under Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, as amended, from the Admin- 
istrator of Veterans’ Affairs, 81st Cang., 2d sess., pp. 48-49. 

0 Tbid., p. 9. 
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It was not until August 24, 1949, when Public Law 266 was enacted, 
that Congress authorized the Administrator to withhold payment of 
subsistence, tuition fees, and other charges for a veteran who, subse- 
quent to August 24, 1949, enrolled in an institution which had been in 
operation for a period of less than a year. By this date, the number 
of profit and nonprofit schools on the approved list, established sub- 
sequent to June 22, 1944, had been greatly reduced. 

As late as 1950 there was a wide variance in the policies and pro- 
cedures for the approval of schools. For example, in one State there 
was no published policy or procedure to be followed either by schools 
desiring approval or by the approval agency in evaluating requests of 
schools for approval. In another State the approval agency had 
published considerable material on procedures to be followed “by schools 
desiring approval, but there were no definite standards for schools to 
meet in order to be approved. In still another State the approval 
agency had published approval standards and criteria for each type of 
school. 

In spite of the difficulties attending the approval and supervision 
of schools when the program was at its peak, it was not until July 13, 
1950, when Public Law 610 was approved that the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs was given specific authority to reimburse the States, 
and local agencies for reasonable expenses incurred by them in ren- 
dering necessary services in ascertaining the qualifications of pro- 
prietary institutions and in the supervision of such institutions. It 
cin be argued, however, that this authority was implicit in Public 
Law 346, had the VA chose to exercise it. 

After the passage of Public Law 610 the States could be reimbursed 
by Federal funds for supervision of on-the-job and apprentice training, 
institutional on-farm training, and proprietary-profit schools. The 
States, however, were required to provide funds for rent, postage, 
utilities, supplies, and other operating expenses, as well as personnel 
for supervision and inspection of State-owned schools, institutions 
of higher learning and nonprofit schools. As now in operation under 
Public Law 346, the Veterans’ Administration determines the amount 
of reimbursement which will be allowed each State based on a formula 
devised by VA. 

In summary, it can be said that no Federal criteria were prescribed 
in the basic law for the approval of institutions. State laws and 
policies with respect to matters relating to the duties of approval 
agencies and standards to be met by the schools varied widely. Cor- 
respondingly, the availability of funds and staff to perform these 
functions varied as between States. These conditions, together with 
the rapid demobilization of men in the Armed Forces and the liberali- 
zation of the basic act in December 1945, placed a task upon the 
States which was more than they could assume effectively. Almost 
overnight hundreds of new schools mushroomed into existence. Most 
of them were profit ventures exclusively. In short, the lack of criteria, 
the lack of funds, and the rapid turn of events made orde rly approval 
of institutions practically impossible. 


STANDARDS FOR APPROVAL OF COURSES 


Under Public Law 346 as amended by Public Law 268 each veteran 
eligible for,training could decide whether he desired to pursue a course 
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of education or traiming and had tbe right to elect any course in any 
approved institution which would accept or retain him as a student 
or trainee, or to take a course by correspondence. Due to the absence 
of any standards for the approval of courses and the inadequate per- 
formance of State approval agencies in some States for the approval 
and supervision of institutions and establishments providing educa- 
tion and training for veterans, the kind and quality of courses made 
available in many training institutions and establishments below the 
college level was very unsatisfactory. For example, the length and 
content of courses varied so greatly between States that a trade school 
course in auto mechanics ranged in length from 28 to 117 weeks and 
radio and television courses from 14 to 111 weeks. 


On-the-job Training 

The variance in the quality of courses offered under the on-the-job 
training program was so great and the resultant abuses so widespread 
that in August 1946, Public Law 679, Congress enacted into law 
standards for application by State approval agencies in approving 
courses of nonapprentice training on the job. The application of these 
limitations and standards checked the tremendous expansion of train- 
ing on the job almost immediately. 

The law provided that industrial, commercial and other establish- 
ments offering on-the-job training to eligible veterans must be ap- 

roved by the appropriate agency in the State in which they are 
ocated. To obtain such approval each establishment desiring eto 
participate in the program was required to file an application with the 
State agency outlining the course of training for each job for which a 
veteran was to be trained. The application must show the various 
job operations and the approximate length of time to be devoted to 
each operation. It must also reflect the progressive wage schedule, 
the equipment to be used, the length of the overall training period, 
the supervision to be given, and the number of hours of supplemental 
classroom instruction required, if any. After determining by investi- 
gation that statutory requirements have been or will be met, State 
approval agencies are authorized to approve applications received, 
and are required to furnish the Veterans’ Administration with lists of 
approved establishments within their jurisdiction. Veterans pursuing 
courses lacking approval may be denied subsistence allowances. 

The State approval agencies recognize all courses sponsored by Fed- 
eral or State apprenticeship committees, and some States grant auto- 
matic approval to establishments offering courses under the auspices 
of such joint apprenticeship committees without the formality of an 
investigation or inspection. 

It was not until August 6, 1947, Public Law 377, that Congress set 
forth certain standards, which veterans were required to meet for 
institutional on-farm training. Until the passage of this law, the 
on-farm training was a part of the on-job training. This legislation 
followed by 1 year a VA instruction " which in effect reduced institu- 
tional on-farm training for self-employed veterans from a full-time to 
part-time course with a corresponding reduction in tuition and sub- 
sistence allowances. There was severe criticism of these instructions 
by veterans and veterans’ organizations. In September 1946 they 


11 Instruction No. 8, August 27, 1946, p. 8; C. F. R. 1946 Supp., 36.272. 
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were rescinded. Hearings were held and legislation introduced 
which resulted in the passage of Public Law 377. 

This law set up institutional on-farm training as a specialized pro- 
gram for the first time. The law required that the farm should be of 
a size and character which together with the group instruction would 
(1) occupy the full time of the veteran; (2) permit instruction in all 
aspects of farm management; and (3) assure the self-employed vet- 
eran a satisfactory income under normal conditions. 

The law also required that institutional on-farm training should be 
considered a full-time course when it combined 200 hours of classroom 
instruction a year (not less than 8 hours in any one month) and super- 
vised work experience on a farm. 

The law also made a distinction between self-employed and em- 
ployee-trainees. The veteran performing part of his course on a farm 
under his own control was required to receive at least 100 hours of 
individual instruction a year, of which not less than 50 hours was to 
be on such farm with at least 2 farm visits by the instructor each 
month. The veteran who was an employee of another farmer was 
to receive at least 50 hours of individual instruction a year on his 
employer’s farm with at least 1 farm visit by the instructor each 
month. In other case, the individual instruction was required to be 
given by the instructor responsible for the veteran’s classroom 
instruction. 

Classroom instruction for on-farm traineesis furnished by high schools, 
vocational schools, and junior colleges of the States’ public school 
systems, generally as a part of the adult education program. Each 
veteran participating receives individual instruction on the farm from 
his classroom instructor. 

Regulations provide that institutional on-farm training courses shall 
be no longer than necessary to attain the objective and meet the 
particular needs of the individual. Veterans may receive as much as 
4 years’ training, which is the maximum limit of their entitlement. 
Training is usually divided into a basic course and an advanced course, 
both of2 years’ duration. Entranceinto the advanced course is depend- 
ent upon completion of the basic course only when certain requirements 
are met, that is, that the trainee owns, or has reasonable certainty that 
he will own, a farm or obtain a position as a farm manager. 


Avocational and Recreational Courses 


The act of 1944 permitted an eligible veteran to pursue any course 
on the accredited list of the State approving agency, regardless of his 
purpose or the relation of the course to his vocational objective. 
However, because of the large number of veterans who elected courses 
in dancing, photography, music, flight training, and other “special’’ 
courses (bartending, horseback riding, etc.), which served no very 
evident occupational purpose for the trainees,’? the Congress incor- 
porated in Public Law 862 " a prohibition against the use of funds for 
newly commenced courses determined by the Administrator to be 
avocational or recreational in character, subject to the condition that 
flight or related aviation training pursued in connection with the 
veteran’s present or contemplated business or occupation should not 
be considered avocational or recreational. 


12 Hearings before the subcommittee of the Committee on Appropriations, House of Representatives, 
80th Cong., on the supplemented independent offices appropriation bill for 1949, p. 424, et seq. 
18 Supplemental independent offices appropriation bill for 1949, approved June 30, 1948, 62 Stat. 1201. 
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Flight Training 

Instructions were issued by the Administrator “ requiring that 
veterans, requesting courses in flight instruction and related aviation 
subjects, prove their purpose to use aviation in their present or 
intended business. Due to protests, principally by flight training and 
aviation schools, whose enrollments had been materially affected by 
the large number of applications disapproved by the Veterans’ 
Administration, the matter was further considered by the 81st 
Congress." 

In making appropriations for the fiscal year 1950, under Public 
Law 266," a prohibition similar to that contained in Public Law 862, 
was included with the modification, however, that flight and related 
aviation courses should not, in the absence of substantial evidence to 
the contrary, be considered avocational or recreational when a certifi- 
cate in the form of an affidavit, supported by corroborating affidavits 
of two competent disinterested persons, was furnished by a physically 
qualified veteran stating that such education or training would be 
useful to him in connection with earning a livelihood. It was further 
provided that the Administrator should refuse approval to any course 
elected or commenced by a veteran in any institution which had been 
in operation for less than 1 year prior to the date of enrollment. 
Provisions of Public Law 610 

Public Law 610, approved July 13, 1950, enacted into substantive 
legislation the provisions included in the appropriation acts of 1948 
and 1949. It provided that the Administrator should refuse approval 
to any course elected or commenced by a veteran on or subsequent to 
July 1, 1948, which was avocational or recreational in character. It 
was also provided that certain courses should be presumed to be 
avocational or recreational in character including dancing courses; 
photography courses; glider courses; bartending courses; personality 
development courses; entertainment courses; music courses—instru- 
mental and vocal; public-speaking courses; and courses in sports and 
athletics such as horseback riding, swimming, fishing, skiing, golf, 
baseball, tennis, bowling, and sports officiating (except applied music, 
physical education, or public-speaking courses which are offered by 
institutions of higher learning for credit as an integral part of a course 
leading to an educational objective). The law further provided that 
no such course shall be considered to be avocational or recreational 
in character if the veteran submits complete justification that such 
course will contribute to bona fide use in the veteran’s present or con- 
templated business or occupation. This justification must include a 
certificate in the form of an affidavit supported by corroborating 
affidavits by two competent, disinterested persons stating that such 
education or training will be useful to him in connection with earning 
2 livelihood. 

It was further provided with respect to flying or related aviation 
courses, in the absence of substantial evidence to the contrary, that 
education or training for the purpose of teaching a veteran to fly or 
related aviation courses in. connection with his present or contem- 
plated business or occupation shall not be considered avocational or 

‘4 Instruction No. 1 dated June 30, 1948. 
8 See hearings on H. R. 4177 (pp. 710 to 738 and 746 to 766, inclusive) before Senate Subcommittee on 


Appropriations, 81st Cong. 
6 Independent offices appropriation bill for 1950, 63 Stat. 631. 
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recreational when a certificate in the form of an affidavit supported by 
corroborating affidavits by two competent disinterested persons, has 
been furnished stating that such education or training will be useful 
to him in connection with earnings a livelihood. 

The law also provided minimum attendance requirements for 
veterans pursuing trade or technical courses below college level. A 
minimum attendance of 30 hours weekly was required. for a full-time 
course where shop practice was an integral part, and 25 hours attend- 
ance weekly where theoretical or classroom instruction predominated. 
It was provided, however, that the requirement of 30 hours weekly 
attendance would not apply until after July 1, 1951, to any school or 
institution which had been operating on a 25-hour basis for a period 
of 1 year immediately preceding the date this law was enacted. This 
amendment became effective October 1, 1950. 

Provision was also made that no new course or additions to the 
capacity of an existing course in any school operated for profit should 
be approved if it was determined by the State approval agency that the 
occupation for which the course was intended to provide training was 
crowded in the State and that existing training facilities were adequate. 
Conclusion 

By a series of laws the Congress slowly and somewhat reluctantly 
provided criteria for the approval of courses, first in regard to on-the- 
job training in 1946 and later, in 1947, for on-the-farm training. By 
provisions of appropriation acts, avocational and recreational courses 
were prohibited in 1948 and 1949. 

In 1950, by Public Law 610, substantive legislation incorporated 
the provisions of the language in the appropriation acts of 1948 and 
1949. This law also included (1) a definition of avocational and 
recreational courses, (2) a restriction on the establishment of new 
courses by profit schools if the State agency found that the occupation 
for which the course was intended to provide training was crowded, 
and (3) provided minimum attendance requirements for veterans 
pursuing trade or technical courses below college level. 

In the Korean program, Public Law 550, there are detailed provi- 
sions in the nature of standards for the approval of courses. Among 
these are 

Prohibition of avocational and recreational courses. 

Prohibition of courses for veterans if the course has not 
been in operation for 2 years. 

Prohibition of courses offered by profit schools unless 15 
percent of the enrollees are nonveterans. 

4. Detailed criteria for the approval of accredited and non- 

accredited courses. 

Definition of a full-time course. 


STANDARDS FOR APPROVAL OF CHANGES IN COURSE 


In his report to the Congress in February 1950" the Veterans’ 
Administrator described the extent of changes of course as follows: 

1. More than 1,300,000 changes of courses had been approved prior 
to August 1, 1949; 82 percent of these changes involved a change im 
training facilitv. These changes were made by 1,117,000 veterans or 


17 U. 8. House of Representatives, Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, Committee Print No. 210, 8!st Cong., 
2d sess., pp. 40-41. 
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approximately 18 percent of all veterans who had entered training 
by that time; 963,000 veterans had changed a course once, 126,000 
twice, 23,500 three times and 4,500 four or more times. 

2. More than 373,000 changes, or 29 percent of the total, were 
made by veterans who had previously completed a course. Only 
47,000 changes were made by veterans whose conduct or progress was 
unsatisfactory according to the standards of the school or training 
establishment. 

3. Relatively few changes of course occurred during fiscal years 
1945 and 1946. The numbers increased significantly in the 3 follow- 
ing years as shown in the following table: 


Number of Number of 
Fiscal year: changes | Fiscal year—continued changes 
500 
1 
247, 000 


4. Three out of four changes of course were made by school or 
college trainees; 481,000 changes (37 percent) were made by college 
students, 533,000 (41 percent) by students below college level, 266,000 
(20.5 percent) by job trainees, 20,000 (1.5 percent) by on-farm trainees. 

These figures mean that the following percentages of veterans who 
had entered each type of training had changed course by July 
31, 1949: 

Percent 
Ce IE itd a beeps hao 62n an meeed mamdin ois See 
Students in school below college level 


se I i cok ge tala cntechin- om sce we batty vim ences dacs a ne ee ae ek ae 
TeeeeaCeeGas 'Gh-Sares Greiees i oe hed, cab wh dow taken 


Public Law 346 provided that the veteran shall be entitled to such 
course of education and training as he may elect. A further provision 
was that “for reasons satisfactory to the Administrator, he may change 
a course of instruction.’’ As indicated above, large numbers of 
changes in courses did not arise until 1947. However, by 1949, when 
more than a half million changes in courses were made in 1 year, 
this became a matter of concern as to whether these changes were in 
accord with the intent of the basic act. 

Studies of the problem appear in the joint report of the Adminis- 
trator of Veterans’ Affairs and the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget transmitted to the Congress on February 13, 1950.'° With 
reference to the large number of changes of courses the report stated 
that— 
in a substantial number of cases neither the veterans nor the Nation have been 
getting full value for time and money expended. 

The report recommended that there was a need for counseling and 
guidance when veterans change course and that controls should be 
established to assure that courses of training are pursued with “a 
genuine and feasible occupational purpose.” Public Law 266, 
enacted August 24, 1949, provided among other things that a veteran 
could not pursue avocational and recreational courses. One week 
later, September 1, 1949, the Veterans’ Administration issued a new 
regulation, 1—A, which provided that any veteran who had discon- 
tinued a course and wished to enroll in another course, or any veteran 
who had completed a course and wished to enroll in a new course 
must submit a complete justification for such change. Objection was 


# H. Doc, 466, 8lst Cong., 2d sess., pp. 10-11. 
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raised to this regulation by veterans, veterans’ organizations, and 
educators. In the view of the Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, this regulation was “‘in direct contravention of the 
intent and purposes of the law.” The report stated that the regula- 
tion might deprive the veteran of his entitlement and have the effect 
of deterring many veterans from further education and training. 
The House Comittee on Veterans’ Affairs expressed a similar view.” 

The controversial regulation, issued at the beginning of a school 
year when hundreds of thousands of veterans were in the process of 
enrolling or reenrolling, could not have been issued at a more inoppor- 
tune time. Ii was rescinded a month later and replaced by instruction 
No. 1—B,™ under which the veteran was permitted to change to a 
course which was commonly recognized as being in the same field as 
his original objective or to an objective to be attained through normal 
progression. 

The problem was finally resolved by Public Law 610, approved 
July 13, 1950. This law defined the conditions under which the 
Administrator could disapprove a change of course. It also provided 
that he could discontinue any course if it be found that the conduct 
or progress of the enrollee was unsatisfactory according to the stand- 
ards of the institution. With regard to an additional course and the 
changing from one course to another, the law provided that if a 
veteran who had completed or discontinued a course and applied for 
an additional course in the same field or any other field, the Admin- 
istrator may deny the initiation of such course only if he finds (1) 
that the course is not in the same general field as his original educa- 
tional or occupational objective and that the veteran has already 
made one change from one general field to another or (2) that the 
course is avocational or recreational. The law further provided that 
the Administrator may require guidance in a case where the veteran 
has already made one change from one general field to another. 

Public Law 550 for Korean veterans allows only one change of 
program. The purpose of this provision is to bar the veteran from 
taking courses for the sole purpose of receiving an educational allow- 
ance and from continually changing from one course to another 
without any relation to the benefit to be derived by him. 


VOCATIONAL AND EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


Vocational counseling from the first was made mandatory in the 
program of vocational rehabilitation and training for disabled veterans 
under Public Law 16, 78th Congress. Such a requirement is not 
explicitly set forth in the law but appears to be implicit in the responsi- 
bilities placed upon the Veterans’ Administrator in connection \. ith 
this program; namely, to determine if the veteran is in need of 
vocational rehabilitation to overcome the handicap of a compensable 
service-connected disability and to prescribe vocational rehabilitation 
to fit the veteran for employment consistent with his degree of disable- 
ment. The legislative history of Public Law 16 contains statements 
by both the House Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation 
and the Senate Committee on Finance that that program was designed 
to profit by the experience in the administration of rehabilitation for 

#8. Rept. No. 1156, 8ist Cong., Ist sess., October 11, 1949, p. 6. 


*® H. Rept. No. 1444, p. 4. 
31 October 5, 1949. 
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World War I veterans.” Prior to the reporting of the bill ana during 
the course of hearings before the Senate Committee on Finance, 
the then Administrator, General Hines, directed the committee’s 
attention to the fact that failure to provide proper vocational advice 
to veterans had been one of the two major causes of criticism of the 
earlier program, 

The history of the World War I act * bears out the statement of 
the former Administrator. The need for proper vocational advise- 
ment was stressed in testimony before a Joint Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor of the House and Senate during hearings in 1918 on 
the original World War I act, following studies of the operation of the 
invalided soldiers’ Commission of Canada. Subsequent statements 
by representatives of the Federal Board of Vocational Education, 
which agency originally administered the act, before the congressional 
committees indicate efforts on the part of the Board to provide guid- 
ance, although there is no indication that professional psychological 
principles then occupied the place they now do in modern counseling. 
The emphasis appears to have been as much on the question of 
securing the interest of hospitalized veterans and thus avoiding an 
institutionalized outlook, as upon the selection of a suitable job 
objective. In spite of such efforts, however, lack of properly trained 
vovrational advisers was later credited with causing much waste of the 
Government’s funds and of the veteran’s time. 

The so-called O’Ryan committee, Select Committee on Investigation 
of United States Veterans’ Bureau, created pursuant to Senate Reso- 
lution 466, 67th Congress, during 1923-24 investigated all phases of 
the Veterans’ Bureau operation. Its report, Senate Report 103, 68th 
Congress, severely castigates the Veterans’ Bureau, and its predecessor, 
the Federal Board, for not furnishing proper advice to the veteran 
and for failing to prescribe a “‘suitable’’ course of vocational rehabili- 
tation which took into account the aptitudes and abilities of the 
veteran. Such failures were charged with causing many unnecessary 
changes in programs. Similar charges were repeated in the course of 
hearings before both the House and Senate committees on bills to 
codify, with modifications, all of the laws administered by the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau, and which culminated in the enactment of the World 
War Veterans’ Act of 1924. 

It may be further mentioned that the annual report of the Director, 
United States Veterans’ Bureau, for the fiscal year which ended June 
30, 1928, House Document 359, 70th Congress, summed up in con- 
siderable detail the Bureau’s experience with the vocational rehabili- 
tation program which ended during that fiscal year. The report 
stated: 

The Bureau’s experience in this work has demonstrated that the kev to success- 
ful training of the disabled is the application of practical vocational advisement 
principles from the outset in the selection of the occupation or employment objec- 
tive for which training is to be given, although the subsequent steps in the general 
procedure are perhaps equally important. Errors in the initial advisement of 
veterans were found expensive as to cost of training and the time wasted unpro- 
ductive of results and the subject of criticism from various sources. Errors of 
this sort were comparatively few however, during the last 4 years of the Bureau’s 
supervision of this work, following its adoption of definite principles of advisement 


prerequisite to approval of training in each individual case and the training of 
personnel responsible for the application of these principles. 
2 8. Rept. No. 78 and H. Rept. No. 234 to accompany 8. 786, 78th Cong. 


23 Public Law 178, 65th Congress, as amended 
*% Unpublished information supplied by the Veterans’ Administration. 
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It would appear that the provision of explicit language giving the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs permissive authority to provide 
vocational counseling in Public Law 346 was a natural outgrowth of 
the experience under the program for disabled: veterans of World War 
I. It should be pointed out that Dr. George Zook, president of the 
American or on Education in the congressional hearings on 5. 
1617 firmly and strongly urged the Congress that the law providing 
education and training for nondisabled veterans should include 
system of guidance at both the State and Federal levels.” 

In the hearings held in October 1945 by the Senate Subcommittee on 
Finance, which was considering amendments to Public Law 346 there 
were requests made to change the original law so that educational and 
vocational guidance would be mandatory rather than permissive. 
Col. Robert H. Owens of Cleveland made a strong presentation of 
this need. He stated that before the veteran chose a course, he 
needed to be fully informed about future job possibilities and what 
kind of training would best prepare him for the field of work he wished 
to enter. In amending Public Law 346 by Public Law 268, however, 
Congress made no change in the provision for guidance and counseling. 

The need for guidance and counseling was again emphasized in the 
joint report of the Veterans’ Administration and the Bureau of the 
Budget in connection with the rapid increase in the number of vet- 
erans changing courses discussed earlier. 

It should be pointed out that the “contractual” guidance centers 
provided services to disabled and nondisabled veterans under Public 
Law 16, Public Law 894, Public Law 346, and Public Law 550 
Veterans’ Administration expenditures for this service by contractual 
guidance centers as of June 30, 1955, tor operations under all four laws 
totaled $33,300,000. It is difficult to state the amount of time and 
effort the veteran saved because of this program or the amount of 
money saved the Government because of the program’s cortribution 
in meeting the particular needs of the individual veteran. 

Although guidance and counseling is provided by personnel in the 
employ of the Veterans’ Administration in their offices in the field, 
it is significant that by far the larger number of veterans who have 
chosen to have counseling received it at guidance centers established 
in various local communities. These guidance centers, often operated 
in connection with a college or university, have a contractual arrange- 
ment with the Veterans’ Administration to provide guidance service 
to veterans.” This arrangement was developed for several carefully 
nena purposes, namely: 

To secure the best possible personnel to provide this service 
to cohen 
2. To assure that the Federal program would have as close a 
a as possible with the veteran in his local community. 
To encourage the creation and further development of 
daistapelir guidance centers available for all adults. 
It may be said that the VA counseling service program has been 
successful in realizing these objectives 

The passage of Public Law 346 plac ‘ed an unprecedented responsi- 
bility on the Veterans’ Administration in the operation of a program 

% Senate hearings, Committee on Finance. veterans omnibus bill, 78th Cong., 2d sess., p. 129. 


ta The first center of this kind was established in June 1944, under Public Law 16, at the City College of 
New York. 
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of guidance and counseling for hundreds ‘of thousands of veterans. 
Neither the VA nor the country at large was in a state of readiness 
to undertake a national program of that magnitude. ‘Experience at 
that time in providing vocational counseling to adults, repre emer 
in educational level, abilities, interests, and experience ranging in ag 
from late adolescence through their forties and beyond, was limited.” var 
There was an acute ae of professionally trained personnel with 
experience in the vocational counseling of adults. To meet this short- 
age the VA conducted brief training institutes throughout the count: 

In the early days of the program the emphasis was on the assembly 
and organization for ready reference and use of comprehensive occu- 
pational information. The basic techniques used in counseling the 
veteran were to make an individual survey, including testing and 
matching occupational characteristics of the individual with the de- 
mands and other characteristics of occupations. Personnel for this 
work were in very short supply. Many of the personnel needed had 
to-be recruited from the schools and colleges, the Employment Service 
and the general field of social work. 

As the program developed, greater emphasis was placed upon per- 
sonal adjustment as a factor in vocational adjustment. This new 
aspect of the program was gotten underway in 1946; and, to prepare 
VA personnel to provide this service to veterans, special training was 
provided. 

As the program of training for veterans began tapering off after 
1947 there was a corresponding reduction in the VA guidance and 
counseling staff. The passage of Public Law 550, however, has 
required a rebuilding of staff for this purpose. Because of the develop- 
ments over a decade in counseling theory and practice it has been 
possible to provide the Korean veteran with a kind of counseling which 
more fully takes into account such factors as attitudes and aptitudes 
as well as facts and information about employment and educational 
opportunities. 

Certain problems which arose in connection with the World War II 
program, particularly with respect to excessive changes of courses by 
trainees, created a need for further control measures. VA instruction 
1—A, of September 1, 1949, mentioned above, implemented the pro- 
hibition against avocational and recreational courses contained in 
Independent Offices Appropriation Act of 1950 by establishing a pro- 
cedure by which vocational counseling became an acceptable means of 
justifying requests for changes of courses, and for taking additional 
courses. In effect, vocational counseling became a requirement under 
certain circumstances. This instruction was subsequently with- 
drawn, and the entire question of abuses in the World War II program 
was later reviewed by the Congress, resulting in the enactment of 
Public Law 610, 81st Congress. hat law amended part VIII, V. R. 1 
(a) to provide statutory authority for the Veterans’ Administration 
to require vocational counseling in connection with a request for ap- 
pst of a second change of course from one general field of education 
or training to another such field. 

A study was made in 1947 at the Philadelphia regional office of the 
Veterans’ Administration to determine to what extent veterans who 
had been in training under Public Law 346 and had the benefits of 


7 Un ublished manuscript, C. Harold MeAully, Current Emphasis in VA Counseling for Vocational 
Rehabilitation and Education, 1953. 
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advisement prior to entering training were likely to remain in training 
for an objective as compared with veterans in this regional area who 
were in training under Public Law 346 but who had not had advise- 
ment prior to entering training.“ Only those cases where the veteran 
had begun his program at least 6 months prior to the time of study 
were included in the sample study. The results of the study are 
shown in the following table: 


Percentage of veterans remaining in training under Public Law 346 
ng g 


Received advisement Did not receive 
advisement 


Number Percent | Number Percent 





| | 
Completed training or still in training | 93 | 74.4 | 63 | 50.4 
Training terminated for all reasons 32 25. 6 62 | 49.6 


The study revealed that only 26 percent of the 125 cases examined 
who had advisement prior to entering training for the selected objec- 
tive had dropped out of training prior to the time of the study. On 
the other hand, 50 percent of the 125 cases examined who had not 
had advisement prior to entering training failed to remain in the 
training program. Approximately twice as many noncounseled vet- 
erans failed to remain in the training program than veterans who were 
counseled. 

It may be assumed that if a veteran commences a training program 
but fails to complete it, the benefit which he is expected to derive will 
not materialize; consequently there is an actual waste of money. This 
study indicates that if counseling service were provided to all veterans 
prior to entering training waste of money would be prevented.” 

The fact that almost a million veterans received guidance under 
Public Law 346 made this the largest program of its kind ever under- 
taken in this country for a single group. Large number of psycholo- 
gists, psychometricians, and vocational-guidance workers were em- 
ployed to carry out the program. While it is not possible to estimate 
the savings to the taxpayers due to this aspect of the program, it is 
reasonable to state that thousands of veterans were saved from failure 
and wasted years of effort. 

It does not seem likely that it would have been possible to have 
provided adequate vocational and educational guidance to all of 
the veterans who entered training under Public Law 346. Under the 
circumstances, qualified-guidance personnel could not have been 
found for the millions who entered training during the first few years 
of the program. 

However, by 1949 and 1950 a more adequate counseling service 
could have been developed and, in view of the high rate of entrances 
into training in schools of below college level at that time, might have 
prevented some of the less effective training in this program. 

In general, experience under Public Law 346 suggests that guidance 
might well have been required for all changes of course and that 

*% Alan O. Deck and Prentice Reeves, Effects of Advisement Upon Continuation in Training Under 


Public Law 346, School and Society, June 5, 1948, vol. 67, pp. 4290-431. 
%® Ibid, p. 431. 
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mandatory guidance for all is desirable when adequate personnel are 
available. 


PROBLEMS IN THE PAYMENT OF SUBSISTENCE ALLOWANCE 


‘TaBLE 2.—Education and training subsistence benefit rates under Public Law 346 


[Monthly rates] ! 


Single | Veteran and | Veteran and 
Law and type of course | veteran i dependent | 2 or more 
| dependents 


ruviuc Law 346, June 22, 1944, all courses ; $5 $75 | 
Public Law 268, Dec, 28, 1945, all courses eee: ; ae 5 90 
Public Law 679, Aug. 8, 1946 
All courses ; 45 90 
Ceiling on subsiste nee, “ph is earnings : A 175 200 | 
Public Law 411, Feb. 14, 1948 
Full-time institutional courses ‘ ewe 75 105 | 
All other ; : 65 9 | 
Ceiling on subsistence, plus earnings sclacpsidesndieb abate 175 200 
Puone Law 512, May 4, 1948, up to present: 
Full-time institutional courses aed aii 75 
On-farm ?.......... eS aa Sid iE (67. 30) 
All other ?___. ; : Side 65 | “00 | 
Ceiling on subsistence, ‘plus e irnings pas | 210 | 270 | 


1 in addition to subsistence rates shown, Government paid up to $500 per school year in tuition directly 
to school, 

2 Plus additional payment at the “institutional’’ course rate in proportion of institutional time to total 
time in on-farm or combination courses. 


As shown in table 2, subsistence allowances were changed three 
times for veterans in training under Public Law 346. The most 
recent change was made by Public Law 512, approved May 4, 1948. 
In the original law there was no special provision for a veteran who 
had more than one dependent, but under Public Law 411 and later 
amendments a special provision was made for the veteran who had 
more than one dependent. Subsistence allowances were made avail- 
able for veterans in all types of training except correspondence courses. 

While the increases in the amount of subsistence allowance were 
always justified on the basis of the increased cost of living, they 
admittedly provided an incentive to many veterans to take training 
solely for the purpose of getting the allowance. In both the on-the-job 
and institutional on-the-farm programs it became necessary for the 
Congress to establish ceilings on the total amount of subsistence 
allowance plus earned income. This problem is discussed in chapter 
III in the sections devoted to the operation of the two programs. 
One of the major problems which developed in this area was over- 
payments due to failure of veterans and training institutions to notify 
the Veterans’ Administration promptly when veterans dropped out of 
training. This and other abuses are discussed in detail in the report 
of the General Accounting Office.* 

The basic issue with respect to subsistence allowances in the educa- 
tion program is the relationship between the need for the allowance 
and the kind of education or training pursued. The subsistence allow- 
ance is a form of income maintenance or supplement, and the need 
for such income and its rationale might be expected to differ from one 
kind of educational program to another. 


% U.S. House of Representatives, Committee on Veterans Affairs, Committee Print No. 160, 82d Cong., 
Ist Fess. 
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The simplest case is full-time institutional education or training in 
colleges or schools of below college level. It is usually assumed that 
the student ia full-time formal training is engaged primarily in class- 
room and home study and that he is unable therefore to earn a living. 
The subsistence allowance was thought of as his primary source of 
support, as witnessed by the discussion by congressional committees 
of the several proposals to raise subsistence allowances. 

In on-the-job training the rationale for a subsistence allowance is 
more complex than in the case of full-time school or college training. 
Apprentice training traditionally has been characterized by low 
beginning wages. The subsistence allowance for veterans in ap- 
prentice on-the-job training could be justified on the basis that it 
gave the veteran, who was older than the usual apprentice and often 
had a family, a “living wage.’ Since the benefits of apprentice 
training accrue mainly to the trainee, the employer cannot be expected 
to make up the difference. Since World War II, however, apprentice 
wages have risen to a point where the income limitation prevents 
many veterans from drawing more than a fraction of the maximum 
subsistence allowance. 

There is little evidence, on the other hand, that wages and salaries 
paid to workers in other forms of on-job training are typically lower 
because the worker is in training. On-the-job trainees may receive a 
special beginner’s wage, but in such cases they are usually raised to 
the experienced worker’s rate fairly soon, and on a predetermined 
schedule. In many forms of inservice training, such as the manage- 
ment development programs of many large firms, the trainee con- 
tinues to receive his regular salary while in training, and the employer 
typically absorbs the cost both of the training and of pay while in 
training, in order to have the benefit of a better trained employee. 
There is some evidence, in fact, that in the early postwar years the 
availability of subsistence allowances to veterans who were in non- 
apprentice on-the-job training actually encouraged some employers 
to pay lower rates to trainees, since the Government made up (or at 
times more than made up) the difference. In such case, the sub- 
sistence allowance became a subsidy to the employer, rather than a 
source of extra income for the veteran." 

Payment of subsistence allowances to on-job trainees might con- 
ceivably be examined from two viewpoints. First, are such pay- 
ments needed in order to encourage the veteran to take the training, 
or to meet his economic needs while he is in training? The fact that 
many nonveterans take similar training without benefit of a subsistence 
allowance suggests that this argument, under normal economic condi- 
tions, has little weight. Second, is the allowance justified as a way 
of making up to the veteran for the time he spent in the armed services, 
in which he might otherwise have been acquiring skill by experience 
on the job? This argument, however, is equally applic able to many 
veterans who could not and did not enroll in approved on-the-job 
training programs and is not in itself a sound justification for a 
training allowance. 

It can be argued, of course, that in a period of underemployment, 
the payment of a subsistence allowance which encouraged employers 
to set up training programs, and perhaps to hire more employees 


31 Tbid., pp. 153-154. 
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than they ordinary would have hired, assisted in the readjustment of 
many veterans who otherwise would have been unemployed and draw- 
ing readjustment allowances or employed in unskilled, “deadend”’ 
jobs. In times of high economic activity and high employment, 

owever, the necessity of subsistence allowances for on-the-job 
trainees can be seriously questioned, entirely apart from the value 
of the training itself. 

Payment of subsistence allowances to trainees in the institutional 
on-the-farm program also raises a question as to the relationship be- 
tween the need for the allowance and tbe training program. There 
is no intention to question here the need for supplemental income on 
the part of returning veterans in farming (although it can be argued 
that their main need is for working capital for land, stock, feed, etc., 
rather than supplemental current income). What can be questioned, 
however, is whether the returning veteran who takes 4 hours of class- 
work a week needs a subsistence allowance more than the veteran 
farmer who does not take such training. This is particularly so when 
the institutional on-the-farm subsistence allowance ranged from 75 
percent to 100 percent of the allowance paid to full-time school or 
college trainees who presumably had little or no other income. 

To put it another way, does the fact that an on-the-farm trainee is 
taking 4 hours of classwork a week, usually at night, establish his 
need for a subsistence allowance nearly equal to that received by the 
veteran occupied essentially full-time, 5 days a week, with school or 
college training? 

Participation in veterans’ training program primarily to obtain the 
subsistence allowance, and fraudulent receipt of such allowances, 
occurred mainly in three programs: schools of below-college level, 
nonapprentice on-the-job training, and institutional on-the-farm 
training. While fraudulent receipt of subsistence allowances largely 
has been eliminated, there is still a question whether, in principle, 
trainees in the latter two programs should receive substantial sub- 
sistence allowances. 

A forthright approach to the subsistence allowance question could 
be based on the principle that the allowance would be furnished only 
in situations where the fact that training was being pursued was the 
occasion of a substantial loss of income. Other needs of the veteran 
for supplemental income would be met equally forthrightly, on their 
own merits, and not under the guise of an education or training 
program. 

Application of this principle would suggest that a substantial sub- 
sistence allowance would be justified for veterans engaged in formal 
training at the school or soles level which occupied a substantial 
portion of their time which could otherwise be devoted to earning a 
living. Half-time or more spent on a school or college program would 
appear to fall into this category. 

Apprentice on-the-job training would also appear to be a situation in 
which a subsistence mas for veterans might be justified, although 
the increase in apprentice wages since World War i raises a doubt as 
to the need for supplemental income in any future program. 

Nonapprentice on-the-job training does not seem to require a 
supplemental subsistence allowance in times of high civilian employ- 
ment. Unemployment could, perhaps, be better met by straight- 
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forward Government action which would make unnecessary a sub- 
sistence allowance to veterans in nonapprentice on-the-job training. 

Similarly, on-the-farm training with only 4 hours of classroom work 
a week would seem to justify at most only a small fraction of the sub- 
sistence allowance paid to full-time trainees. Income needs of vet- 
eran farmers could be met in other ways and on a sounder basis than 
has been the case in the institutional on-the-farm program. 


REIMBURSEMENT FOR TUITION AT THE COLLEGE LEVEL 


As noted earlier, the major operational problem in the college level 
program under Public Law 346 concerned the reimbursement of the 
institutions for tuition and fees. This problem was not discussed at 
length in the previous chapter because it did not affect appreciably 
the number of students, the number of institutions participating in the 
program, the quality of education provided, or the cost of the program 
to the Government.” 

There were, however, major disagreements between the institutions 
and the Veterans’ Administration on the question of tuition reim- 
bursement. These are worthy of discussion because they need to be 
put in historical perspective, they profoundly affected the drafting of 
the Korean GI bill, and they have implications for future Federal 
programs in higher education. 

Two points need to be stressed in this connection: First, that most 
of the controversy over reimbursement for college level veterans was 
between the Veterans’ Administration and the publicly controlled 
institutions, because it was mainly in these traditionally low-tuition 
institutions that the “customary” tuition fee was inadequate reim- 
bursement and recourse was had to other bases of jbebesbenais: 
and secondly, there was, apparently, never any intention to reimburse 
the colleges for the full cost of educating the veterans, in contrast to 
the situation with respect to profitmaking schools where the Govern- 
ment’s intention was to pay the full cost plus a reasonable profit. 

Public Law 346 authorized the Veterans’ Administration to pay 
to the educational institution for each veteran enrolled the customary 
cost of tuition and such other library, infirmary, and similar fees as 
were customarily charged. It also permitted payment for such books, 
supplies, and equipment as were required for other students in the 
same courses of instruction. The law provided, however, that pay- 
ments for tuition and other fees, books, supplies, and so forth, should 
not exceed $500 for an ordinary school year. This provision was 
amended in December 1945 to permit a veteran to elect to have the 
VA pay customary charges in excess of the rate of $500, in which case 
a proportionate reduction would be made in the veteran’s period of 
eligibility. 

Phe large numbers of veterans enrolling in nonprofit institutions of 
higher education made it necessary for most of these institutions to 
expand their facilities and to employ additional personnel. Because 
of this increased burden on the colleges, and because in many cases 
“customary tuition fees’ did not cover the actual cost of instruction, 
provision was made for the VA to grant in certain cases an ‘“‘adjusted 
compensation” for the education of veterans over and above the 


32 The total amount of Federal funds formally at issue in the college tuition controversy was on the order 
of $20 million, about 1 percent of the $2 billion paid in college tuition for veterans. 
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charges customarily made for nonveteran students. The relevant 
provision of Public Law 346 was as follows: 

That if any such institution has no established tuition fee, or if its established 
tuition fee shall be found by the Administrator to be inadequate compensation 
to such institution for furnishing such education or training, he is authorized to 
provide for the payment, with respect to any such person, of such fair and reason- 
able compensation as will not exceed $500 for an ordinary school year. 

The initial regulations issued by the VA under Public Law 346 to 
govern such cases set forth three methods of arriving at a “fair and 
reasonable’’ adjusted compensation: (a) Schools having no established 
tuition fee could charge $15 a month, $45 a quarter, or $60 a semester, 
as could schools having rates lower than these amounts; (6) schools 
having a nonresident * tuition fee could charge this fee for all enrolled 
veterans, whether resident or not, if it did not exceed $500 for an 
ordinary school year; or (c) the school could submit cost data and 
request a contract with the VA for payment on the basis of the cost 
of teaching personnel and supplies for instruction, limited to $500 
for an ordinary school year.** 

During 1944 and 1945 there was considerable discussion of amend- 
ments to the educational title of Public Law 346, and several lengthy 
congressional hearings were held. The Administrator appointed, in 
September 1944, a committee of educators, to advise on possible 
changes in the law. The committee apparently recommended that 
the phrase “actual cost of teaching personnel and supplies for instruc- 
tion” be substituted for the phrase “fair and reasonable compensa- 
tion.’’ * 

Later, in 1945, the committee on relationships with the Federal 
Government of the American Council on Education endorsed this 
change for these reasons: * 

The payment to institutions has been one of the questions of interpretation 
of the original language of the bill which has caused considerable difficulty. 
There is no consistent policy in regard to the payment to institutions of any 
amount in excess of the established or customary fees, which in the instances of 
publicly controlled institutions, is low or nonexistent. The terminology of this 
new amendment of the amount of payment is specific in that the cost of teaching 
personnel can be readily determined on the basis of facts submitted to the Veterans’ 
Administration. It will establish a basis for a uniform policy rather than the 
chaotic condition which exists at the present time. 

Parenthetically, veterans had objected to the original method of 
reimbursement on the grounds that if there should later be provided a 
bonus or adjusted compensation the deduction therefrom of the 
amount paid to State institutions above the customary charges would 
result in the veteran being charged more for his education than 
nonveterans at the same institution.*” An amendment to prevent 
deductions to the extent that they exceeded the customary cost of 
tuition was supported by the VA, but this question became moot 
when the whole provision relating to deductions from any future bonus 
was deleted from the law. 

A more important point was the evident intention of the VA to base 
adjusted compensation to the instutitions on what might be called the 


33 “Nonresident” here refers to students not legal residents of the State in which the institution is located. 

“ Veterans’ Administration, Report on Education and Training Under the Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Act, pp. 61-62. 

35 Tf ey airings before the House Committee on World we Veterans’ Legislation, 79th Cong., Ist sess., on 
H. R. 3749 and related bills, June 19, 20, 21, 28, July 5, 1945, p. 115. 

% Thid., p. 272 

% Hearings before a subcommittee of the Committee on Finance, U. S. Senate, 79th Cong., Ist sess., 
October 8-12, 1945, p. 30. 
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residual cost of educating veterans; that is, such costs as were not met 
from State and private funds available to the institution. This 
intention can be seen in the VA’s proposed amendment to the Senate 
version of what later became Public Law 268; i. e., S. 974, 79th Con- 
gress. ‘The VA’s proposed amendment read as iiowe:4 


That any institution may apply to the Administrator for an adjustment of 
fees and the Administrator, if he finds that the customary charges are insufficient 
to permit the institution to furnish educatioh or training to eligible veterans or 
inadequate compensation therefor, may provide by agreement for the payment 
of such fair and reasonable compensation as will not exceed the actual cost of 
teaching personnel and supplies for instruction, and not exceeding $500 for an 
ordinary school year, inclusive of all charges and supplies; and may in like manner 
readjust such payments from time to time in consid. ration of increased or decreased 
enrollment and available contributions to meet such costs, whether from public or 
private funds. 

The bill was further amended in conference, and the provision 
became part of Public Law 268, 79th Congress, in December 1945, 
as follows 

That any institution may apply to the Administrator for an adjustment of 
tuition and the Administrator, if he finds that the customary tuition charges aré 
insufficient to permit the institution to furnish education or training to eligible 
veterans, or inadequate compensation therefor, may provide for the payment of 
such fair and reasonable compensation as will not exceed the estimate 1d cost of 
teaching personnel and supplies for instruction; and may in like manner readjust 
such payments from time to time. 

It should be noted that the final version of the law omitted the 
phrase (italicized above) in the VA proposal which specifically would 
have authorized the VA to take into account the income side of the 
colleges’ ledger as well as the costs of educating the veteran. This 
omission was made by the joint Senate-House conference committee, 
and there is no record as to the intent of Congress in so doing. How- 
ever, none of the later congressional hearings which dealt with this 
question disclose any intent on the part of the Members of Congress 
to grant the VA authority to take non-Federal funds into account in 
arriving at a “fair and reasonable’ compensation for the institutions. 

With the enactment of Public Law 268, in December 1945, the VA 
was required by law to limit adjusted compensation to the ‘‘estimated 
cost of teaching personnel and supplies for instruction.” It then 
reissued the three methods of payment described above, along with a 
formula for computing the cost of teaching personnel and supplies. 
In computing the cost of instruction this regulation required schools 
to deduct any Federal funds received for instructional purposes. 
The VA also ruled that nonresident fees could not be used as a basis 
for adjusted tuition payments unless it could be proved in each case 
that the nonresident fee did not exceed the estimated cost of teaching 
personnel and supplies. 

Public colleges and universities, particularly State universities and 
land-grant colleges, were obviously most affected by these regulations. 
This was so because their generally low fees did not approach the cost 
of instruction, because they charged higher fees for out-of-State 
students, and because many of them received Federal funds which 
under VA regulations were to be deducted in calculating the cost of 
Instruction. 


* Ibid., p. 59. Italics added. 
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Private institutions generally charged tuition fees which covered a 
large part of the cost of instruction and were more free uniformly to 
raise their “established charges’ for veterans and nonveterans— 
residents and nonresidents—alike. With such established charges in 
nonprofit institutions applicable to all students, the VA did not 
concern itself. 

Disagreement between the public institutions and the VA centered 
on two main questions: the regulation requiring the deduction of 
Federal funds (for example, the annual land-grant college benefits) 
in computing the cost of instruction, and the Va’ ’s method of deter- 
mining the “estimated cost of teaching personnel and supplies for 
instruction.” 

The first question was settled by act of Congress, but a brief 
comment on the mode of settlement is necessary. When public 
institutions objected to the VA requirement that annual Morrill 
Act funds be deducted in making their cost computations, it was 
found, in fact, that some land-grant institutions had failed to make 
such deductions, and as a result the VA took action to recover the 
amount not deducted. When protests to the VA failed, the Associa- 
tion of Land Grant Colleges and Universities took the matter to Con- 
gress and succeeded in having a law passed in June 1950, which 
prevented the VA from requiring the deduction of certain Federal 
funds or of non-Federal funds in computing such costs. The law 
applied to both past and future contracts.” This legislation was 
opposed by the General Accounting Office, the VA and the Bureau 
of the Budget on the grounds that the Federal Government would 
be required to pay institutions receiving such Federal funds twice 
for the same educational service.“ 

The other major difficulty between the public institutions and the 
VA arose over the method of the determining costs of instruction. 
This was calculated under a formula which established a rate per 
credit hour arrived at by adding up the salaries of teachers actually 
engaged in classroom instruction and dividing by the number of 
credit hours taught by such teachers. An amount equal to 15 percent 
of this figure was then added to cover the cost of administrative 
personnel, teaching assistants, supplies, and so forth. 

Prior to the passage of Public Law 268 (December 1945) the VA 
formula applied only to contracts or agreements between the colleges 
and the VA, not to nonresident fees where these were used as the 
basis for veterans’ tuition. But, as noted above, after the passage 
of Public Law 268 the VA ruled that nonresident fees could not be 
used as a basis for adjusted compensation unless it could be determined 
in each individual case that such fees did not exceed the estimated 
cost of teaching personnel and supplies. Studies made by the VA in 
January 1947 established that in most cases the nonresident fees 
then charged by public institutions did not exceed the stated limits 
and in consequence the VA ruled that payments could continue to 
be made on the basis of nonresident tuition rates. Subsequent 
studies of nonresident rates, however, disclosed increases (several 
from less than $100 to more than $300) which appeared unreasonable 
to the VA, and it was ordered that any increase of more than 25 

39 Public Law 571, 8lst Cong. 


© Hearings before the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, House of Representatives, 81st Cong., 2d sess., 
Jan. 31 and Feb. 1, 1950 (Washington, D. C., 1950), pp. 1231 ff. 
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percent since June 22, 1944, or any nonresident fee established since 
that date, had to be justified by he mg as in the case of payment 
by contract. By October 1949, more than a hundred schools which 
applied for adjusted tuition on the basis of the nonresident rate for 
the school year 1949-50 were unable to justify the rate because in the 
opinion of the VA the rate exceeded the estimated cost of teaching 
personnel and supplies. 

_ What is of particular interest here is the connection between these 
two questions—the deduction of Federal funds in computing the cost 
of teaching personnel, and the disallowance of many nonresident 
rates by the VA. There were many learned arguments by repre- 
sentatives of the Veterans’ Administration, the General Accounting 
Office, and the land-grant colleges over the deduction of Federal funds 
granted to the colleges under the second Morrill Act and later amend- 
ments. The colleges stressed the sanctity of these funds as ‘‘endow- 
ment’ in character and argued that, like State or private funds, they 
should not be taken into account by the VA. Great stress was placed 
by the colleges on the rejection, as him put it, by Congress of the V.A’s 
proposed wording of the law which would have authorized the VA to 
take into account ‘available contributions” from public or private 
funds in calculating costs. 

Government representatives, on the other hand, stressed the ‘‘dupli- 
cation’ of payment by the Federal Government, arguing that Federal 
land-grant college funds were being used to pay the same ‘‘costs’’ as 
Federal payments under Public Law 346. 

In making this argument, Government representatives spoke of the 
colleges as having profited from veterans’ tuition fees, making their 
point by giving general and specific evidence that the land-grant col- 
leges as a group (and several institutions in particular) had been able 
to build facilities out of current income during the height of the 
veterans’ enrollment. While this point is factually correct, it should 
be pointed out that the reason that some land-grant colleges were 
able to make capital expenditures out of current income during the 
high veteran enrollments was that total current income, from the 
States and other sources as well as the VA, exceeded current expendi- 
tures. The VA payments were not intended to, and did not, cover 
the total cost of instructing the veterans, omitting as they did any 
adequate payment for the maintenance and operation of the institu- 
tion, administrative costs, or the expansion of facilities. Any build- 
ings which were erected during this period were made possible by 
non-Federal funds—State appropriations, income from dormitories 
and other revenue providing operations, and so forth. It is true, of 
course, that if there had been no supplemental payments (in excess 
of resident fees) by the VA, it would have been much more difficult to 
erect buildings. 

It appears that the only premise upon which either the duplicate 
payment charge or the profit charge against the land-grant colleges 
can be based is the ee cost theory; that is, that the VA should 
pay the institutions only the additional cost of educating the veterans, 
over and above funds from other sources. In addition to the fact that 
Congress did not see fit to enact language embodying this principle, 
there is the interesting consideration that the VA legally could not have 
paid such additional costs in most cases, because its payments could 
not exceed the cost of teaching personnel and supplies and therefore 
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could not cover other significant costs of maintaining a college or 
university. That is, under the residual costs theory any State could 
have put the VA in an awkward predicament by simply reducing its 
appropriations and allowing the VA to struggle with the problem of 
making sufficient payments under a very restrictive legislative 
formula. 

What was really at issue was the sharing of the costs of the veterans’ 
education as between State and Federal funds. It was the attempt 
of the several Government agencies to settle this major issue, which 
had not been clearly presented to the Congress, by administrative 
action that was the crux of the whole controversy. 

One of the more interesting questions is why representatives of 
educational institutions agreed to, much less recommended, the ‘cost 
of teaching personnel and supplies” formula in Public Law 268, which 
later was the cause of so much trouble. Probably the full implications 
of this language were not foreseen at the time, which was very early 
in the program. 

It may be concluded that few if any colleges profited from the VA 
payments in the usual meaning of receiving more than the cost of 
educating the veterans. Some did profit by State appropriations 
which more than made up the difference between the VA payments 
and the actual cost of educating the veterans. It is unclear how such 
use of State and other non-Federal funds were of any concern to the 
VA or the General Accounting Office, except under a very strict 
interpretation of the “residual cost” theory, which strict interpretation 
Congress showed no inclination to accept. Similarly, the duplicate- 
Federal-payment argument involves what might be termed a very 
involved interpretation of the law and the facts, by the GAO and the 
VA, in which the Congress found little merit. 

It is evident that one conclusion that can be drawn from this 
experience is that it is ordinarily not desirable that a Federal agency 
be placed in a position to determine unilaterally the ‘“‘cost of instruc- 
tion,’”’ whether for public or for private institutions. This may be 
even more true when the agency administering the program is not 
primarily an educational agency. And few persons acquainted with 
college financing would care to defend the formula developed by the 
VA to measure the cost of teaching personnel and supplies as being 
entirely adequate and equitable, although it was administratively 
convenient. 

But beyond this it is equally clear that most of these problems 
really arose because of the size of the GI-bill program. Had the 
returning veterans formed only a small part of the college enroliment, 
few institutions would have found it necessary to apply for the 
adjusted compensation which has proved to be so troublesome. The 
veterans’ tuition would have been paid on the basis of the customary 
or catalog rates, and there would have been no administrative judg- 
ments necessary on questions that have not yet been settled even by 
college financial officers afterdecades of study. 

The decision to eliminate, in the Korean GI bill, the separate tuition 
payment to the institutions seems to have stemmed largely from 
abuses by profit schools of below college level, but is was heartily 
concurred in by the public colleges because of the experiences recounted 
above. Had the law been more carefully phrased and differently ad- 
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ministered, the Korean GI bill might well have continued the separat 
tuition payment, at least at the college level. 

In principle, the separate tuition payment would have been desirable 
at the college level and is a sound precedent, for two reasons: In a 
large Federal program which resulted in abnormal enrollments at 
public institutions, they would need supplemental income (e. g., non- 
resident rates or cost of instruction payments), and from the veteran's 
or student’s point of view, the separate payment recognizes very large 
differences in the cost of attending college as between different types 
of institutions, a difference which may be related in part to the quality 
of the educational offering, but which is due primarily to the different 
bases for financing public and private higher education. The curious 
fact is that the Korean GI bill recognizes the additional costs of 
dependents at the rate of $25 per month but does not recognize tuition 
differentials of 3 times that amount. 

At the time Public Law 550 was enacted it did seem the best solution 
to the tuition problem. It solved, from an administrative standpoint, 
both the problem of abuses at the below college level and the tuition 
controversy with the public colleges. 

From the veteran student’s point of view, the separate tuition pay- 
ment, at the college level, is the more desirable, since there are tuition 
differences between public and private institutions as large as $1,000 
a year, which may have little if any relationship to the quality of the 
training offered. (Parenthetically, the debate over the tuition issue 
in connection with Public Law 550 was concerned almost exclusively 
with the welfare of public and private institutions, rather than with 
the welfare of the veteran.) 

It can be argued, of course, that the purpose of Public Law 550 
was to give all veterans an equal amount of assistance, in addition to 
such resources as they may have had before entering service, toward 
achieving an education. Following this logic, the veteran should not 
be given extra tuition assistance to attend a higher cost college than 
he normally would have. This argument may ignore the fact 
that the veteran’s situation may be, and probably is, quite different 
after service. A boy who might have received a substantial scholar- 
ship plus assistance from his family may find the scholarship closed 
to him and his family busy educating a younger brother or sister 
The family may well feel that the veteran is on his own, especially 
if he receives some help from the Government. In short, an “equal 
arount of assistance” toward achieving a preservice educational goal 
in fact may require a separate tuition payment if this basic purpose is 
to be achieved. On the other hand, military service—especially at 
current pay rates—affords opportunity for savings by the young 
serviceman who desires to do so, and also increases ability to earn 
at part-time jobs. 

Much of the preceding discussion could apply to a similar program 
of educational assistance open to all vouth, as well as additional 
considerations not germane here. It is of some interest that with one 
exception all major national programs of assistance to college level 
students—National Science Foundation and National Institutes of 
Health fellowships, the Navy ROTC program, the program for 
disabled Korean veterans under Public Law 894, the National Merit 
Sc! olarship Corporation program and similar private programs— 
provided separately for tuition and recognize great differences in this 
respect. The exception is Public Law 550. 
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In any future program of educational assistance to veterans, atten- 
tion should be given, at the college level, to the comparative operation 
of Public Law 346 and Public Law 550 with respect to tuition pro- 
cedures, in terms of adequate protection of the interests of the veteran 
as well as the educational institutions and the Government. Experi- 
ence thus far with the Public Law 550 approach seems to be favorable 
(see below, pp. 105-106). 

In schools of below college level, particularly profit schools, the 
opportunities for abuse are great and with few exceptions the range of 
student charges for a full-time program is not so large as it is at the 
college level. Therefore, a continuation of the Public Law 550 method 
of lump-sum payment to the veteran, in this area where caveat emptor 
seems to have prevailed, would appear to be sound policy. 





CHAPTER V 


EDUCATION AND TRAINING FOR KOREAN CONFLICT 
VETERANS 


The Armed Forces of the United States were ordered into action fin 
Korea on June 27, 1950. Within 2 weeks thereafter, the chairman of 
the House Committee on Veterans’ Affairs addressed letters to the 
heads of veterans’ organizations, Federal agencies, and educational 
associations inviting comments concerning the extension of benefits 
provided in Public Law 346 to veterans of the Korean conflict. 

Before the close of the second session of the 81st Congress, several 
bills were introduced in the Senate and House proposing extension to 
personnel of the Armed Forces participating in the Korean campaign 
of all benefits which were granted to persons who performed military 


service in World War II. 


STUDIES OF PUBLIC LAW 346 AFFECTING PUBLIC LAW 550 


During the 6 months preceding the outbreak of the Korean conflict 
on June 27, 1950, and during the following year, several significant 
studies were made of the operation of the program of education and 
training for World War II veterans provided in Public Law 346. 
These studies and the resulting reports in large part determined the 


kind of education and training benefits which were subsequently 
provided to the Korean veterans. 

In his budget message for the fiscal year 1951, transmitted to the 
Congress January 3, 1950, the President stated that be had asked the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs and the Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget to study the problem of veterans enrolled in schools below 
the college level to determine whether corrective measures were needed 
to assure that the training was for occupations for which the veteran 
was suited and in which they would be able to find jobs. The results 
of this study were contained in a report which the President trans- 
mitted to the Congress on February 13, 1950. A number of recom- 
mendations for amending Public Law 346 were included in the report. 
Just a few weeks earlier, on January 25, 1950, the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs had transmitted a 200-page report to the Congress 
setting forth the problems which had developed in the administration 
of Public Law 346, as amended. In August 1950, the General Ac- 
counting Office undertook a survey of the operations of the Veterans’ 
Administration in seven States relating to training and education of 
veterans under the act of 1944. The report of this survey was trans- 
mitted to the chairman of the House Committee on Veterans’ Affairs 
on July 20, 1951.1. While the report did not receive much publicity 
at the time, it was one of the prime sources of data on the operation of 
Public Law 346 at the time the Korean GI bill was under considera- 
tion. The GAO offered specific criticisms of the administration of 

1 The three reports are U. S. House of Representatives, Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, Committee 


Print No. 210, 81st Cong., 2d sess.; Committee Print No. 160, 82d Cong., Ist sess.; and H. Rept. No. 425 
8lst Cong., 1st sess. 
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the program of education and training under Public Law 346, as 
amended: 

It pointed out the inadequate job which the State approval 
agencies were doing. It suggested that lack of funds and lack 
of cooperation on the part of the Veterans’ Administration made 
it difficult for these agencies to prevent some of the abuses which 
had characterized certain aspects of the program. 

With regard to the VA, the GAO pointed out that the agency 
had been authorized to do a specialized job for which it did not 
have qualified help and to which it did not seem to be able to 
man itself quickly. 

. The division of authority between the VA and the State 
sonlee agencies was cited as one of the main sources of the 
rye of abuses. 

The most shocking abuses in the veterans’ education pro- 
ame took place in proprietary schools, operating below the college 
level. It was here that much of the shady practices of selling of 
tools, falsification of records, and the giving of ‘‘dummy”’ courses 
took place. 

On August 28, 1950, the House of Representatives agreed to a resolu- 
tion establishing a Select Committee To Investigate the Educational 
and Training Program Under the GI Bill. This committee was gen- 
erally called the Tes ague committee. It conducted extensive hearings 
in Washington, D. C., and Dallas, Tex., in December 1950. Soon 
after the opening of the 82d Congress, House resolution on February 
2, 1951, extended the life of the select committee and broadened its 
functions, as the Select Committee To Investigate Educational, Train- 
ing, and Loan Guaranty Programs Under the GI Bill. During June, 
July, and August of 1951, the Teague committee held hearings in 
several additional cities. This committee made two reports, one ou 
January 2, 1951,? and the other on February 14, 1952.8 

The Teague committee report was most critical of the operation of 
proprietary schools, although it had considerable praise for the suc- 
cessful way in which colleges and universities had furnished education 
and training of high quality. It drew attention to difficulties already 
mentioned by the GAO investigation in connection with payments 
for books, equipment, and supplies, and in connection with fair and 
reasonable payments for tuition charges. 

The Teague committee recommended that— 

An entirely new act should be written which would extend 
education benefits to veterans of service after June 27, 1950. 

2. Entitlement to educational benefits should not exceed 36 
months, granted to veterans with 90 days or more of service, and 
se on 1% days entitlement for each day of service. 

Payments should be made directly to the veteran to help 
him pay his tuition and other charges including subsistence. 

4. Veterans should be enrolled in public schools and colleges 
or in private schools which had been in operation for at least 
1 year and which had an enrollment of at least 25 percent non- 
veterans. 

5. There should be a clear definition of the relative authority 
and responsibility of the Administrator and the State approving 


2H. Rept. No. 3253, 81st Cong., 2d sess. 
3H. Rept. No. 1375, 82d Cong., 2d sess. 
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agency. The State approval agency should be responsible for the 
approval and supervision of institutions and establishments and 
veterans enrolled therein. These agencies should be reimbursed 
from Federal funds for their work of supervision. 

6. The agricultural training program for veterans in the em- 
ploy of another person should be discontinued. A veteran 
should be prohibited from enrolling in farm training unless he 
had a farm or farming operations of sufficient size and scope to 
support his family and to provide him full-time employment. 
Subsistence payments should be scaled downward as the training 
progressed and the trainee’s farming program and income im- 
proved. 

7. Standards should be established for approval of nonac- 
credited courses in vocational and trade schools to avoid approval 
of schools with poor or inadequate qualifications. 

8. Full-time training should be defined as 15 semester hours 
or its equivalent. 

9. Veterans should report taxable income rather than income 
from productive labor for computing allowances. 

10. The GAO and the courts should have the power of review- 
ing some of the actions of the VA. 

Most of these recommendations were written into Public Law 550. 


ENACTMENT OF PUBLIC LAW 550 


Public Law 550, 82d Congress, approved July 16, 1952, is popularly 
known as the Korean GI bill. In fact, Public Law 550 applies to 
any veteran of service after June 27, 1950, regardless of the theater 
of operation in which he may have served. As pointed out above, 
within a few weeks after the beginning of the Korean conflict, Con- 
gressman John E. Rankin, then chairman of the House Veterans’ 
Affairs Committee, sent a letter to the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs, to the Federal Security Administrator, and to other Federal 
officials with an interest in veterans’ legislation, as well as to many 
education organizations, including the American Council on Educa- 
tion, the Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities, and 
what is now the Association for Higher Education of the National 
Education Association. Similar letters were also sent to the heads 
of veterans’ organizations. It was Congressman Rankin’s expressed 
intention to obtain from these persons and organizations their views 
on what should be done to provide educational and other benefits for 
the men who were being called into the Armed Forces as a result of 
the national emergency. At this time—July 1950—it was a question 
of whether to extend Public Law 346, with suitable amendments, 
or to devise an entirely new law. The replies indicated unusual 
agreement on recommending a completely new law instead of the 
further amended extension of Public Law 346. 

The Teague Committee made its first report in January 1951 and the 
second report was released in February 1952. During February and 
March of 1952 hearings were held by the House Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs on numerous bills providing benefits to Korean veterans- 
In June 1952 a special subcommittee of the Senate Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare also held hearings. 
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On June 5, 1952, the House passed the so-called Teague bill, H. R. 
7656, providing benefits to Korean veterans, by a vote of 361 to 1. 
On June 25 the bill was reported out from the Senate Labor and 
Public Welfare Committee with amendments which introduced radical 
changes into Congressman Teague’s proposal. Since the House did 
not agree to the Senate’s amendments, it was necessary to send the 
bill to conference. Finally, on July 3, a conference report was issued 
in which the House proposals were substantially restored with a few 
concessions to the Senate amendments. On July 4, the conference 
report was accepted, and on July 16, 1952, Public Law 550 of the 
82d Congress was signed by the President. 

There were three major issues which Public Law 550 was designed 
to aaa 

The Congress had given serious thought to the financial prob- 
ie involved in a program for veterans of the Korean conflict. It 
seemed necessary to devise a program of educational and other bene- 
fits, the cost of which would be considerably less than that provided 
in Public Law 346. Many Members of Congress believed that the 
Nation simply could not afford to spend over $2 billion a year on 
veterans’ education as it did during the 3 peak years of Public Law 
346. The hearings and the committee reports and the debates all 
stressed that the veteran should assume part of the responsibility of 
financing his education. Congress seemed to believe that we could 
no longer afford the luxury of using education benefits as a substitute 
either for a bonus or for unemployment compensation. 

2. The second issue was that of an individual scholarship plan versus 
institutional payments. Again, the record of congressional debate 
and hearings show that the intention of the Congress, in passing the 
Teague bill, was to provide a benefit for the veteran, not to subsidize 
educational institutions. Congressman Teague was quite explicit on 
this issue. The views of educational organizations, as given in the 
hearings before the House Veterans’ Affairs C ommittee, were almost 
unanimous in recommending that payments be made directly to the 
veteran. In this way it was felt that many of the administrative 
problems that had arisen under Public Law 346 could be eliminated. 
The Nixon compromise amendment provided that payments to the 
individual veteran over and above his subsistence should vary in 
amount with the tuition charged by the institution he elected to 
attend. The reason given for this proposal was that otherwise the 
veteran would be discouraged from using his allowance to pay tuition 
at high-cost institutions with the result that he would tend to get his 
education at low-cost institutions. The proponents of the amend- 
ments were not able to make it a part of Public Law 550. The House 
Veterans’ Affairs Committee based its table of allowances on the known 
statistics of educational costs and distribution of student population 
contained in studies of the United States Office of Education. 

The third issue was that of the role of United States Office of 
Education in the administration of educational benefits to veterans. 
The Office had no part in the administration of Public Law 346, 
although it was consulted informally from time to time. The Teague 
committee report recommmended that the Office share in setting up a 
liaison between the VA and the several State departments of educa- 
tion and other accrediting agencies. The record of the hearings shows 
that the VA did not look favorably on the idea of giving the Office of 
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Education a share in the administration of veterans’ education. This, 
too, was one of the issues over which the Senate and the House differed, 
but after some negotiation the Senate conferees were brought around 
to the viewpoint of the educational organizations and of the House 
sponsors. The law as finally enac ‘ted provided that the Commis- 
sioner of Education is ex-officio a member of an advisory committee 
to the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, and he is also responsible 
for establishing a list of accrediting associations and for helping the 
VA work with the State-approving agencies in the approval of courses, 
institutions, and establishments for training veterans. 

The declared purposes of Public Law 550 were to provide vocational 
readjustment and to restore lost educational opportunities to service- 
men and women whose educational or vocational ambitions had been 
interrupted or impeded by reason of service in the Armed Forces. 
With the history of Public Law 346, its weaknesses and faults before 
them, Congress did not desitate to write a much tighter law in pro- 
viding education and training for Korean veterans. 

The statement of policy in Public Law 550 reads as follows: 

The Congress of the United States hereby declares that the veterans’ education 
and training program created by this Act is for the purpose of providing vocational 
readjustment and restoring lost educational opportunities to those service men 
and women whose educational or vocational ambitions have been interrupted or 
impeded by reason of active service in the Armed Forces during a period of ya- 
tional emergency and for the purpose of aiding such persons in attaining the 
educational and training status which they might normally have aspired to and 
obtained had they not served their country; and that the home, farm, and business- 
loan benefits, the unemployment compensation benefits, the mustering out pay- 
ments, and the employment assistance provided for by this Act are for the purpose 
of assisting in the readjustment of such persons from military to civilian life. 

It should be noted that with respect to loan, unemployment, muster- 
ing out, and employment-assistance benefits, the statement of policy 
simply uses the word “readjustment” and is no more helpful in indicat- 
ing the intent of Congress than Public Law 346 was. In education 
and training, however, Congress attempted to state a clear-cut goal 
for the benefits. This seems to reflect the feeling that some of the 
abuses in the education program under Public Law 346 occurred 
because Congress had not clearly stated its intent in providing the 
benefits. 

In conclusion, it can be said that the program of veterans’ educa- 
tion has been placed on a sounder basis through Public Law 550 than 
it was for World War II veterans under Public Law 346. The general 
philosophy of the bill seemed to be that of saying to each veteran: 
Here is a scholarship to which you are entitled because your education was de- 
layed and interrupted by military service. It is not intended to be a bonus or 
unemployment compensation. It may not be enough to cover the entire cost of 
your education, but it will give you a chance to undertake an educational program 
that you might not otherwise have obtained because of military service. 

After the veteran’s Government has said that, it is up to the edu- 
cators and their institutions to enroll the veteran as they would any 
other student. 


MAJOR PROVISIONS OF PUBLIC LAW 550 


The major provisions of the education and training title’of Public 
Law 550 are as follows: 
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The Advisory Committee 


It is required by law* that the Administrator form an advisory 
committee which shall be composed of persons who are— 
eminent in their respective fields of education, labor, and management, and of 
representatives of the various types of institutions and establishments furnishing 
education and training to veterans enrolled under this title. 

The Commissioner of Education and the Director, Bureau of Ap- 
prenticeship, Department of Labor, are ex officio members of the ad- 
visory committee. The Administrator is required to advise and 
consult with the committee from time to time with respect to the 
administration of the law, and the committee may make such reports 
and recommendations as it deems desirable to the Administrator and 
to the Congress. 


Time Limitations on the Period of Entitlement 

The Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952 provided edu- 
cation and training for veterans with military service on or after 
June 27, 1950, and before January 31, 1955.° A veteran must initiate 
his program of education and training on or before August 20, 1954, 
or within 3 years after discharge or release from active service, which- 
ever is later.° His program of training must be pursued continuously 
until completion, except that it may be suspended for periods not to 
exceed 12 consecutive months. Additional suspensions of training 
may be approved by the Administrator if he finds that the need for 
the suspension was due to conditions beyond the control of the veteran. 

The Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944 provided 1 day of 
eligibility for each day of service plus 12 months. This formula was 
highly favorable to the veteran with a short period of service who, 
in fact, had little or no material disruption in his civilian life. A vet- 
eran with 91 days of service during World War IT was entitled to 15 
months’ training. Public Law 550 shifts the emphasis on service to 
the extent that the individuals with longer periods of service and 
more material disruption of civilian pursuits will be favored. Under 
the formula provided in Public Law 550 a veteran receives eligibility 
for education or training for a period equal to 1% times the duration 
of his active service;’ therefore, a person with a relatively short 
period of service receives a short period of education or training, with 
the advantage going to the person with longer periods of service. It 
should be emphasized that the law proposed to restore lost educational 
opportunity and make it possible for a veteran to obtain education 
or training which he might normally have obtained had he not served 
his country during an emergency period. No education or training 
was to be offered beyond 7 years after discharge or release from 
active service, on the end of the basic service period, whichever 
is earlier.® 


Selection and Change of Program 


Under Public Law 550, veterans may elect to train in approved 
courses in a variety of training situations, but must enroll for a pre- 


« See 262 (38 U. S. C. 972). 

5 The latter date was established by Executive order in January 1955. 

6 This was changed from the original 2-year provision by Public Law 610, approved August 20, 1954. 

7 The total period of training is ordinarily not in excess of 36 months, or to an aggregate of 48 months in 
connection with education or training under Public Law 346. A Korean veteran who trained under Public 
Law 346 must subtract the training he had under Public Law 346 from 48 months to determine the entitle- 
ment under Public Law 550. The difference may not exceed 36 months or his entitlement based on his 
service. 

® This was changed to 8 years by Public Law 610, approved August 20, 1954. 
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determined educational, professional, or vocational objective. Voca- 
tional counseling services are available, but not mandatory, to assist 
the veterans in deciding upon their choice of objectives. 

Under Public Law 550, courses in bartending, dancing, or personal- 
ity development may not be followed. Courses in photography, 
entertainment, music, public speaking, sports or athletics, with the 
exception of courses of applied music, physical education, or public 
speaking offered by institutions of higher learning for credit as an 
integral part of a program leading to an educational objective, will 
not be approved unless the eligible veteran submits justification show- 
ing that the course will be of bona fide use in the pursuit of his contem- 
plated business or occupation. 

Public Law 550 provides that a veteran may make one change of 
course prior to the end of the period during which he is entitled to 
initiate a program of education. If he has had no change prior to 
the date limiting the initiation of a program he may have one change 
after that date if the Administrator finds that the change is more in 
keeping with his aptitude or that the change is a normal progression 
of his program. 


Allowances to Veterans 

Allowances for a full-time institutional program were fixed by law 
at $110 per month if no dependents, $135 if the veteran has 1 depend- 
ent, and $160 if more than 1 dependent. If an institutional program 
is on a three-fourths time basis the rates are $80, $100, and $120 
respectively, and for a one-half time basis, the rates are $50, $60, 
and $80. Special rates were established for on-the-job and on-the- 
farm training and are discussed below. 

A veteran pursuing an approved course of flight training is paid an 
allowance to be computed at the rate of 75 percent of the established 
charge which nonveterans are required to pay for tuition for the 
course. A veteran who pursues flight training has his entitlement 
reduced 1 day for each $1.25 which is paid to the veteran as an educa- 
tion and training allowance for his flight-training course. 

The law defines a full-time institutional trade or technical course, 
involving shop practice as an integral part thereof, when a minimum of 
30 hours per week of attendance is required. An institutional course 
below the college level offered on a clock-hour basis where classroom 
instruction predominates is considered full time when a minimum of 25 
hours per week net of instruction is required. At the college level, a 
full-time course is the equivalent of a minimum of 14 semester hours. 


Approval of Institutions and Courses 

Detailed standards are provided in Public Law 550 for use by the 
State agencies in approving and supervising institutions, establish- 
ments, and accredited and nonaccredited courses. Provision is also 
made for the Veterans’ Administrator to reimburse the States for the 
performance of these services. 

The law provides that the Administrator shall withhold approval 
of a veteran in a wonaccredited course below the college level offered 
by a proprietary school where more than 85 percent of the studeats 
are veterans. Furthermore, approval of courses in proprietary schools 
shall be denied if the operation of a course has been for less than 2 
years. 
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The Administrator was authorized to pay each institution required 
to submit reports and certifications at the rate of $1.50 per month, per 
veteran. For the past 3 years this amount has been reduced to $1 
per month per veteran by a rider on the appropriation bills. 

A number of provisions of Public Law 550 applying in particular to 
on-the-job training, on-the-farm training, and schools below the col- 
lege level are discussed in the following sections of this chapter. 


ON-THE-JOB TRAINING 


The Korean veteran who pursues on-the-job or apprentice training 
has few, if any, of the “escape hatches” afforded his comrade under 
Public Law 346. For apprentice or on-the-job training the Korean 
veteran without a dependent receives $70 per month, with 1 depend- 
ent $85 monthly, and with more than 1 dependent $105 monthly. 
However, this allowance is reduced at the end of each 4-month period 
as his program progresses, by an amount which bears the same ratio 
to the basic allowance as 4 months bears to the total duration of his 
training program. No allowance is payable to a veteran pursuing, 
on less than a full-time basis, a course of apprentice on-the-job train- 
ing. In no case will an allowance be paid in an amount which, when 
added to the compensation to be paid to veterans for productive labor 
in connection with his training, will exceed $310 monthly.” 

If the veteran intends to pursue a program of apprenticeship or 
other on-the-job training, or a program in a school leading to a voca- 
tional objective, he must specify his employment objective, which 
must be a recognized employment objective either as listed in the 
Dictionary of Oce upational Titles, or an occupation recognized as an 
apprenticeable trade by the State apprenticeship agency or the Fed- 
eral Committee on Apprenticeship, or an occupation eligible for list- 
ing in the dictionary as determined by the Bureau of Employment 
Security. A training establishment wishing to qualify for enrollment 
of veterans for apprentice or on- the-job training under the Veterans’ 
Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952 is required to submit to the 
appropriate State appr oving agency a written applic ation setting forth 
the course of training for which an eligible veteran is to be trained." 

A course of apprentice or other on-the-job training is considered 
full time when it equals the number of hours constituting the standard 
workweek of the establishment at which the training is pursued, but 
not less than 36 hours of required attendance per week, except that 
for apprentice training, full-time training shall be not more than the 
hours established as the standard workweek for the particular estab- 
lishment through bona fide collective bargaining between the em- 
ployer and the employee.” 

The written application from the training establishment covering 
the course of training must include the following: 

Title and description of the specific job objective for which 
the eligible veteran is to be trained. 
The length of the training period. 
3. A schedule listing various operations for major kinds of 
work or tasks to be learned and showing for each, job operations 


*38 U. 8. C. par. 942 (h). 

1038 U.S. C. par. 942 (c). 

1138 U.S. C. par. 961 (a); 38 C. F. R. par. 21.22000. 

12 38 C. F. R. par. 21.2066 (g); 38 U. S. C. par. 943 (b). 
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or work, tasks to be performed, and the approximate length of 
time to be spent on each operation or task. 

The wages or salary to be paid at the beginning of the course 
of training, at each successive step in the course, and at the com- 
— of training. 

The entrance wage or salary paid by the establishment to 
enpltivesd already trained in the kind of work for which the 
— is to be trained. 

The number of hours of supplemental related instruction 
aber 

The State agency may approve a course of apprentice or other 
training on the job specified in an application submitted by a training 
establishment in accordance with the above-listed requirements, if 
such*training establishment is found upon investigation to have met 
the following requirements: 

1. The training content of the course is adequate to qualify 
the eligible veteran for appointment to the job for which he is to 
be trained. 

2. There is reasonable certainty that the job for which the eli- 
gible veteran is to be trained will be available to him at the end 
of his training period. 

3. The job is one in which progression and appointment to the 
next higher classification are based upon skills learned through 
organized training on the job and not on such factors as length of 
service and normal turnover. 

4. The wages to be paid the eligible veteran for each successive 
period of training are not less than those customarily paid in the 
training establishment and in the community to a learner in the 
same job who is not a veteran. 

5. The job customarily requires a period of training of not less 
than 3 months and not more than 2 years of full-time training, 
— that this provision shall not apply to apprentice training. 

The length of the training period is no longer than that 
innvisaati required by the training establishment and other 
training establishments in the community to provide an eligible 
veteran with the required skills, arrange for the acquiring of job 
knowledge, technical information, and other facts which the 
eligible veteran will need to learn in order to become competent 
on the job for which he is being trained. 

Provisions are also made for additional related instructions, ade- 
quate space, thorough records, and credit for previous training or job 
experience, and at the close of the veterans’ training, he is given a 

certificate by his employer stating that he has completed the course 
satisfactorily. Other criteria may be established by the State approv- 
ing agency. 
INSTITUTIONAL ON-FARM TRAINING 


Section 252 of Public Law 550,” made it possible for the VA to do for 
on-farm training what has already been discussed for on-job training. 
The legislation closed many gaps in previous laws, and the VA aug- 
mented the law with more rigid rules and regulations. A State ap- 
proving agency operates according to the provisions of section 252 (b) 
of the law. The State approval agency approves a course of inatites- 


1338 U.S. C. 962. 
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tional on-farm training only when it satisfies the following require- 
ments: 


1. The course combines organized group instruction in agricultural and related 
subjects of at least 200 hours per year (and of at least 8 hours each month) at an 
educational institution, with supervised work experience on a farm or other 
agricultural establishment. 

2. The eligible veteran will perform a part of such course on a farm or other 
agricultural establishment under his control. 

3. The course is developed with due consideration to the size and character of 
the farm or other agricultural establishment on which the eligible veteran will 
receive his supervised work experience and to the need of such eligible veteran, 
in the type of farming for which he is training, for proficiency in planning, pro- 
ducing, marketing, farm mechanics, conservation of resources, food conservation, 
farm financing, farming management, and the keeping of farm and home accounts. 

4. The eligible veteran will receive not less than 100 hours of individual instrue- 
tion per year, not less than 50 hours of which shall be on such farm or other 
agricultural establishment (with at least 2 visits by the instructor to such farm 
each month). Such individual instruction shall be given by the instructor 
responsible for the veterans’ institutional instruction and shall include instruction 
and home-study assignments in the preparation of budgets, inventories, and 
statements showing the production, use on the farm, and sale of crops, livestock, 
and livestock products. 

5. The eligible veteran will be assured of control of such farm or other agri- 
cultural establishment (whether by ownership, lease, management agreement, or 
other tenure arrangement) until the completion of his course. 

6. Such farm or other agricultural establishment shall be of a size and character 
which (a) will, together with the group instruction part of the course, occupy the 
full time of the eligible veteran, (>) will permit instruction in all aspects of the 
management of the farm or other agricultural establishment of the type for which 
the eligible veteran is being trained, and will provide the eligible veteran an 
opportunity to apply to the operation of his farm or other agricultural establish- 
ment the major portion of the farm practices taught in the group instruction part 
of the course, and (c) will assure him a satisfactory income for a reasonable living 
under normal conditions at least by the end of his course. 

7. Provision shall be made for certification by the institution and the veteran 
that the training offered does not repeat or duplicate training previously received 
by the veteran. 

8. The institutional on-farm training meets such other fair and reasonable 
standards as may be established by the State approving agency. 


Institutional on-farm training must, together with the group 
instruction part of the course, occupy the veteran’s full time. The 
veteran is not considered to be devoting full time to the training 
program during any period when he engages in remunerative employ- 
ment other than his training program, and such employment exceeds 
180 hours during any 12-month portion of his enrollment period or a 
pro rata part thereof during a period shorter than 12 months, or 
when it totals 180 hours or less during a 12-month portion of his 
enrollment period unless the school finds the employment does not 
impede or interfere with the pursuit of his program. Day-for-day 
exchanges of labor for farming operations performed in accordance 
with the farm practice of the community and only to the extent 
permitted by the school is considered labor in connection with the 
conduct of the training program. 

For institutional on-farm training, the Korean veteran with no 
dependents is allowed $95 monthly, with one dependent $110 monthly, 
and $130 per month is allowed if there is more than one dependent. 
As originally enacted Public Law 550 provided that the veteran’s 
allowance was to be reduced at the end of each 4 months’ period as 
his program progresses, by an amount which bears the same ratio to 
$65, $80, and $100 as 4 months bears to the total duration of the 
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training."* The total duration of the training period was to be the 
period specified in the approved application as that during which an 
allowance was to be received, plus enough additional to make 
number of such months of training a multiple of four. If the State 
approving agency extends the length of the period required to complete 
the program, no additional allowance will be paid for the period 
extended.® The veteran is entitled to his allowance for the period 
of enrollment as approved by the Administrator, excluding any period 
when he is not pursuing his course in accordance with the regularly 
established policies and regulations of the institution and the require- 
ments of the statute.” 


INSTITUTIONAL TRAINING BELOW THE COLLEGE LEVEL 


Strict provisions were included in Public Law 550 to assure that 
there would not be a repetition of the abuses which characterized 
the operation of this phase of the program under Public Law 346. 
There follows a list of the major provisions designed to meet this 
situation: 

1. Although the Administrator is to exercise no control over educa- 
tion and training in the States, the law expressly states that this 
provision is not to be construed to abrogate the responsibility of the 
Administrator to define full-time training, to determine whether over- 
charges have been made, to determine whether the State approving 
agencies are complying with the law, and to examine the records and 
accounts of institutions. 

2. The veteran’s choice of program must be based on a specific 
objective and the choice of an approved educational institution must 
be one which can provide the required program. 

3. Institutions are to be approved only if there are adequate 
records kept by the institution. 

4. Institutions offering nonaccredited courses are approved only if 
the institution submits to the State approval agency a written appli- 
cation in accordance with detailed provisions set forth in the law. 
The application may be approved when the institution and its non- 
accredited courses are found upon investigation to meet the criteria 
provided in the law. 

5. Only courses which have been in operation for at least 2 years 
are to be approved, except for courses pursued in a public or other 
tax-supported institution. 

6. Courses offered by a profit institution are not to be approved, if 
an employee of the VA, Office of Education, or State approving agency 
has an interest in the institution. 

7. Nonaccredited courses are not approved in profit or nonprofit 
schools below the college level if more than 85 percent of the students 
are veterans. 

8. Avocational and recreational courses are specifically prohibited. 
Certain courses are barred by name and others may be pursued only 

4 Changed by Public Law 280, approved August 9, 1955, to prohibit reduction for first 12 months. 


16 38 U. 8. C. par. 942 (d); 38 C. F. R. ee. 21.2052 (d). 
16 38 U.S. C. par. 941 (b) (1); 38 C. F. R. par, 21.2051 (a). 
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if the veteran submits justification to show that such course is needed 
in the pursuit of his contemplated business or occupation. 

9. The veteran is permitted only one change of course. 

10. Full-time, three-quarter time, and one-half time courses are 
expressly defined. 

11. For approved courses of flight training the veteran receives an 
allowance computed at the rate of 75 percent of the established charge 
made to nonveterans enrolled in the same course. 





CHAPTER VI 


OPERATION OF THE EDUCATION AND TRAINING PROGRAM 
FOR KOREAN CONFLICT VETERANS 


By April 30, 1956, 4,564,000 veterans of the Korean conflict had 
returned to civilian life. By this date 1,446,147, or 32 percent, had 
entered training under Public Law 550.'. As shown in the accom- 
panying table 50 percent of the Korean veterans who had entered 
training enrolled in institutions of higher learning and 34 percent were 
in schools below the college level. The smallest percent of veterans 
in training were pursuing institutional on-the-farm training. 


TABLE 1.—Number of veterans of Korean conflict who had entered training under 
Public Law 550, by program, as of tu 80, 1956 





Type of program 


| Total 
| 


Number Percent 





All programs ‘ see | 1, 446, 147 | 100. 0 


Colleges and universities _-_-_.....-- PER Sidi va 728, 611 | 50.4 
Schools below college level 491, 956 34.0 
On-job training Tne 161, 340 11.2 
Institutional on-farm training 64, 240 4.4 


A comparison of the distribution of veterans who trained under 
Public Law 346 and those who have entered training under Public Law 
550 on June 30, 1955, by type of program shows that a much larger 
percent of the Korean veterans have enrolled in colleges and 
universities. 


| 
| Percent 
eran e np 


- ee Law —- iow 
mere 


Colleges and universities. ..........-- 
Schools below college 

On-the-job training 

Institutional on-the-farm training 


i 


| 
| 
———_|_____ 
50. 
34. 
=| HF 4 


The percent of Korean veterans who had enrolled in schools below 
college level in on-the-job training and in institutional on-the-farm 
training by April 30, 1956, was much less than was the case in the 
World War II program. 

It is true that in early years of the World War IT program, the pro- 
portion of trainees in colleges and universities was between 40 and 50 
percent, and dropped finally to only 29 percent because the other 


1 Others had entered the program for disabled veterans under Public Law 894. It is expected that the 
— of Korean conflict veterans who will eventually use educational benefits will be higher than that 
ci ere. 
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kinds of training reached their peaks later than college training. 
However, the Korean program has now been in operation See enoug 
so that it can be assumed that the pattern of enrollments by type of 
program shown above has stabilized. College and university training 
will account for a much larger share of the Korean program than was 
the case under Public Law 346—the other programs for a smaller 
proportion. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF TRAINEES AND COURSES PURSUED 
Age 

The average age of Korean veterans at the time of entrance into 
training was sli htly less than 25 years. As shown in table 2, 61 
percent of the Korean veterans in training as of November 30, 1954, 
were between 20 and 24 years of age at the time of entrance into train- 
ing. A majority of the veterans in all types of training, except 
institutional on-the-farm training were in this age group. The latter 
group were somewhat older than those enrolled in other types of 
training. 


TABLE 2.—Age at date of entrance into training—percent distribution of veterans 
entered training under Public Law 550! 


| . Type of training 


Age group Job training 
Below Institu- 
College college tional 
Other | on-farm 


ee 0 CE os ccmnilindiiiiainiammae hi 
SO Or PONG. ws dedtncovctesccaskbésdsnuce 
BB 00 9D. FOND... Sc. ccpmecasecvestenbscnse<se 
30 to 34 years 

OF PORES DINE CIEE 5 -. chi ccicittene cde ecbsunscees 
Median age (years) . ...............-...---- 





1 Based on a study of Korean veterans who had entered training by Nov. 30, 1954, under Public Law 550. 


Educational Level 


The average veteran in training under Public Law 550 as of Novem- 
ber 30, 1954, had completed 12 years of schooling at time of entrance 
into training. Approximately 90 percent had gone beyond the ele- 
mentary school level and 26 percent had some college level training. 
Of the veterans who initiated courses of education and training in 
institutions of higher learning, 45 percent had already received some 
college training prior to entrance into Public Law 550 training. Ten 
percent of the college trainees enrolled for graduate level courses. 
Approximately 81 percent of those who entered school below the 
college level, 89 percent of those who trained on the job, and 70 
percent of those who entered institutional on-farm training had prior 
education beyond the elementary school level. 





i 
i 
‘ 
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Dependency Status 


Over half of the veterans trained under Public Law 550 by Novem- 
ber 30, 1954, had no dependents, 22 percent had only 1 dependent, 
and nearly 27 percent had more than 1 dependent. A majority of 
the veterans with no dependents trained in college. Those with 
dependents were more apt to be enrolled in other types of training. 
There is relatively little difference between the extent of part-time 
training for trainees in different dependency groups, other than 
slightly greater tendency for veterans with dependents to train part- 
time. 


TABLE 3.—Dependency status of veterans trained under Public Law 550 


[Percent] 


Type of training | Total with no with 1 with more 
dependents | dependent than 1 
dependent 
Total . 100 0 mo] 100.0 | 
College 57 ‘ 

Belo college d 29 
9 
3 


Veterans | Veterans Veterans 
} 





Job training -. ... 
Institutional on-farm 





Entitlement 


The average months of original entitlement for all veterans who 
entered training under Public Law 550 was 31 months. Veterans 
training in schools below the college level generally had slightly less 
basic entitlement than those in other types of training. As of June 30, 
1955, the average months of training utilized by each veteran who had 
entered training by that date was 8.3 months. 


Facilities and enrollments 


As of October 1955, Korean veterans were receiving training in 5,334 
nonprofit schools. The number of these schools is more than twice 
the number of profit schools enrolling veterans. (See table 4.) This 
is in contrast to the World War II program in which profit schools far 
outnumbered nonprofit institutions in the below college level program. 
The number of institutions of higher learning, 2,443, in which veterans 
were enrolled is approximately twice as large as the total number of 
degree-granting institutions in the country. The difference is ac- 
counted for by the fact that there are included in this number junior 
colleges and institutions offering special types of education of college 
grade. 

Approximately 75 percent of all the veterans enrolled in colleges 
and universities in November 1953 and November 1954 were in full- 
time training. This is about the same distribution as for civilian 
college students. In schools below the college level more than half 
of the veterans enrolled were in full-time training. (See table 5.) 
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TarLte 4.—Number of training facilities and job-training establishments with 
veterans enrolled in training under Public Law 540, by year and month, 1953-56 


Training facilities 

Total i ‘ , : ’ 

training | | 

facilities Schools below college level | Job 
|} and job | | Institu- : 2 PARES EOE SSe Yt FO 
| training | Total | tions of jestablish- 
establish-| training | higher | | Nonprofit ments 

ments | facilities | learning Total Profit sit ee 


Public | Private 
March_ (1) 5, 516 817 3, , 2,272 | 207 | 
July. | 22, 588 5, 252 | a 3, : 2, 404 | 100 | 
October __- } 27,908 , 389 2, 192 | 5, : 3,314 236 

January - 32, 052 615 | 2,261 | 5, 354 | , 724 4, 335 294 | 
April 35, 710 9, 565 2, 386 | ; ‘ 5, 044 | 318 | 
July 35, 445 | , 294 , 566 5, 728 | 4 3, 759 122 

October.......| 40,272 | 9, 757 2, : 2, 5, 028 283 | 
January - 42,536 | 10, 681 2, 4 , 2, 5, 779 | 337 | 
April 43,613 | 10,903 2, 599 | 8, 2, 5, 865 335 | 
July- 40, 752 | 7, 580 , 65 5, . 3, 842 | 132 | 
October __ - 43, 219 9, 836 2, 443 3 5, 039 | 295 


1 Not available. 


TaB_Le 5.—Distribution of veterans enrolled in schools or colleges under Public Law 
550 by type of training and part-time or full-time status, November 1953 and 1954 


Percent of veterans in training 
Number of | The 
Schools and year veterans in | Part-time training 
training | Full-time | : 
| | training 
j 


| spondence 





| 
Total schools: 
November 1953_.. sebruiiiace 206, 700 | 
November 1954__- Je 447, 953 
In schools of higher learning: 
November 1953__- 142, 133 | 
November 1954_-- | 286, 154 
Schools below college level: } 
November 1953_..-_--- will lan 64, 567 | 


| 
} 
| 
| 





November 1954... _--- = +s 161, 799 








1 Less than 0.05 percent. 


On-the-Job Training 

Table 6 shows the number of Korean veterans who had entered on-the- 
job training programs by various dates. For most of the program, 
apprentice training has accounted for 60 or more percent of those 
trained on the job. This is the reverse of the patte.n in the World 
War II program, wherein nonapprentice training predominated 
through most of the peak years. The difference can be attributed in 
large measure to the standards and compliance procedures established 
under Public Law 550, although the high level of civilian employment 
may also have had the effect of making nonapprentice programs less 
attractive to the veteran. 

Table 7 shows the occupational objectives of Korean veterans pur- 
suing on-the-job training. The largest proportion, 20.2 percent, of 
Korean veterans pursuing on-the-job training are engaged in work 
relating to the fields of mechanics and repairmen; 13.4 percent are 
taking training in metalworking; 11.6 percent in construction occupa- 
tions; and 10.3 percent in communication and utility occupations. 
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TaBLE 6.—Number of veterans in on-the-job training under Public Law 550, by 
type of training (apprentice or other) for selected months, 1953-54 


Veterans in training Percent of total 


in training 
Year and month 


Total A ppren- Other Appren Other 
tice tiee 


January - 
April 
July 
October. - 
1954: 
January . 
April 
July 
October. . 
1955: 
January . .-.- 
April 
July- 


TaBLE 7.—Employment objectives of veterans who entered on-the-job training under 
Public Law 550 prior to Dec. 1, 1954 


Entered training prior to 
Dec. 1, 1954 


re att 


Employment objectives 


Number Percent 


Total entered training--__._-- - 93, 055 100 
Professional and semiprofessional occupations . 3, 819 4. 
Professional oceupations. - - vies ‘ ; ; 686 
Accountants and auditors - " : 223 
NER, cisiccteehade =o ate ; 277 
|” Sealing 7 be 186 


Semiprofessional oecupations . ---...-.--- i ; cel 3, 133 


Draftsmen _.- ane aatel 975 
Embalmers and undertakers_._....--__- a i sia 578 
Lab technicians and assistants_.__- ‘ , : i 467 
Others -._..- L Soest entire erga ; ii 1,113 


Managerial and officials occupations. ---- -- eee 7, 380 
Clerical, sales, and kindred occupations_.-.._- ii ile clea ee 6, 116 


iON 88 we sad 1,807 
Sales and kindred ac : : ae 4, 309 


Occupations in manufacturing industries 


Printing occupations - . - -- 
Electricians, and occupations in manufacture of electrical equipment. 
Occupations in: 
Production of lumber and lumber products...........-. teal gh 
Production of food products - - i 
Production of stone, clay, and glass products. - ” 
Production of rubber, leather, and leather goods 
Manufacture of fabricated textile products. } 
Manufacture of textiles, paper and paper goods, chemicals and chemi- 
eal goods, and transportation equipment-__- 
Manufacture of miscellaneous nen ucts and miscellaneous manu- 
facturing occupations_.- Sins ak cugneuiees 


| = 
ll ex 


Mechanics and repairmen 

Metal working occupations a 

Construction occupations__.................---...-....- 

coe communication, and public utilities s occupat ion. 
Trade and service occupations.-.......-- 

Agriculture and kindred workers 

Occupations in extraction of minerals 

Other miscellaneous occupations 


eo, BOL 
fC Suey 


80060—56——_8 
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OPERATION OF THE PROGRAM 


In general, the operation of Public Law 550 may be characterized 
as much more satisfactory than the operation of Public Law 346. 
The difference may be accounted for in large part by the fact that 
Public Law 550 is a much sounder law than Public Law 346, and those 
responsible for the administration of the program for Korean veterans 
have had the benefit of several years of experience with a similar 
program. In addition, it should be pointed out that the demobiliza- 
tion of Korean veterans has been much more orderly and the numbers 
involved smaller. Furthermore, the economic climate of the country 
was much more favorable for the return of men from military service 
than the last half of the decade of the 1940’s. 

Role of the VA and the State Approval Agencies 

As has been pointed out in the foregoing chapters, the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act of 1944 recognized the historic and traditional 
right of a State to regulate all educational processes carried on within 
its boundaries. In fact, the law made it mandatory for the Veterans’ 
Administration to accept as final a State’s approval of an educational 
institution as being suitably equipped and qualified to provide courses 
to veterans. 

The improper practices and abuses that grew up and the fraudulent 
acts perpetrated in connection with some schools in which veterans 
had been enrolled under Public Law 346 have been referred to in 
previous chapters and reference made to the reports of the VA to the 
Congress, the findings of the select committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives which investigated the administration of the education and 
training provisions of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, and the 
studies by the Bureau of the Budget and the General Accounting 
Office. The result of these improper or fraudulent practices was that 
large amounts of appropriated funds were expended by the VA for 
courses of questionable worth, and that the entitlement of veterans 
was dissipated in the pursuit of courses having little if any lasting 
value. 

Much study and lengthy deliberations on the part of the committees 
of the Congress went into the drafting of Public Law 550, the Veterans’ 
Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952. Most of this effort was aimed 
at eliminating or minimizing the possible areas of abuse that had so 
placued the administration of Public Law 346. Under the new law, 
Public Law 550, the Congress continued to recognize the historic and 
traditional right of States to administer and supervise educational 
institutions within their borders and again gave to State agencies the 
primary responsibility for the approval of schools and job-training 
establishments for giving courses to veterans. On the other hand, 
the law makes it plain that the VA is responsible for assuring that 
appropriated funds are expended only when it is established that the 
requirements of the law are being fully complied with. Among the 
more pertinent provisions of Public Law 550 are the following: 

Section 222 of the law, among other things, prohibits the Admini- 
strator from approving the application of an eligible veteran to initiate 
a program of education or training where he finds that the veteran’s 
program of education or training fails to meet any of the requirements 
of title II of the law. 
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Section 224 stipulates that the Administrator shall not approve 
the enrollment of an eligible veteran in certain courses and prohibits 
the Administrator from approving a program of education and training 
which he finds to be avocational or recreational in character, unless the 
eligible veteran submits justification showing that the course will be 
of bona fide use in the pursuit of his present or contemplated business 
or occupation. 
Section 225 of the law provides: 


The Administrator shall discontinue the education and training allowance of an 
eligible veteran if, at any time, he finds that, according to the regularly prescribed 
standards and practices of the educational institution or training establishment, 
the conduct or progress of such veteran is unsatisfactory. 


Section 226 of the law provides: 


The Administrator shall not approve the enrollment of any eligible veteran, not 
already enrolled, in any nonaccredited course below the college level offered by a 
proprietary profit or proprietary nonprofit educational institution for any period 
during which the Administrator finds that more than eighty-five per centum of 
the students enrolled in the course are having all or any part of their tuition, fees, 
or other charges paid to or for them by the educational institution or the Veterans’ 
Administration under part VII or part VIII of Veterans Regulation Numbered 
1 (a) or this title. 


Section 227 provides, with certain exceptions, that the Adminis- 
trator shall not approve the enrollment of an eligible veteran in any 
course offered by an educational institution when such course has been 
in operation for less than 2 years. 

Section 234 provides in part: 


The Administrator may, if he finds that an institution has charged or received 
from any eligible veteran any amount in excess of the established charges for 
tuition and fees which the institution requires similarly circumstanced non- 
veterans enrolled in the same course to pay, disapprove such educational institu- 
tion for the enrollment of any veteran not alreay enrolled therein * * *, 


Section 243 provides that: 


The Administrator and each State approving agency shall take cognizance of 
the fact that definite duties, functions, and responsibilities are conferred upon the 
Administrator and each State-approving agency under the veterans’ educational 
programs. To assure that such programs are effectively and efficiently adminis- 
tered, the cooperation of the Administrator and the State approving agencies is 
essential. It is necessary to establish an exchange of information pertaining to 
activities of educational institutions and training establishments, and particular 
attention should be given to the enforcement of approval standards, enforcement 
of wage and income limitations, enforcement of enrollment restrictions, and 
fraudulent and other criminal activities on the part of persons connected with 
educational institutions and training establishments in which veterans are enrolled 


under this title. 
Section 244 includes the following provision: 


In carrying out his functions under this title, the Administrator may utilize 
the facilities and services of any other Federal department or agency. The Ad- 
ministrator shall utilize the services of the Office of Education in developing coop- 
erative agreements between the Administrator and State and local agencies 
relating to the approval of courses of education or training as provided for in 
section 245, in reviewing the plan of operations of State approving agencies under 
such agreements, and in rendering technical assistance to such State and local 
agencies in developing and improving policies, standards, and legislation in 
connection with their duties under this title, 


Section 256 provides in part: 


(b) The Administrator may discontinue the education and training allowance 
of any eligible veteran if he finds that the course of education or training in which 
such veteran is enrolled fails to meet any of the requirements of this title or if 
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he finds that the educational institution or training establishment offering 
such course has violated any provision of this title or fails to meet any of its 
requirements, 

Section 264 prescribes the action to be taken by the Veterans’ 
Administration when it is found that any person while an officer or 
employee of the Veterans’ Administration or of the United States 
Office of Education or of any State-approving agency has while he 
was such an officer or employee owned any interest in or received 
any wages, salary, dividends, profits, gratuities, or services from an 
educational institution operated for profit in which an eligible veteran 
was pursuing a course. 

Section 266 prescribes what the Veterans’ Administration shall do 
when it finds that an overpayment has been made to a veteran as the 
result of a willful or negligent failure of a school or training establish- 
ment to report excessive absences from a course or discontinuance or 
interruption of a course by the veteran or which has made a false 
certification to the Veterans’ Administration. 

Section 268 prescribes the action to be taken by the Veterans’ 
Administration in the case where it finds that any person or any 
educational institution or training establishment has willfully sub- 
mitted a false or misleading claim. 

It is significant that these provisions of Public Law 550, most of 
which are not included in the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944, 
as amended, place responsibility upon and give specific authority to 
the Veterans’ Administration to take action appropriate to the facts 
found in any instance where a requirement of the act has not been 
complied with. It is apparent that the Veterans’ Administration 
would be in no position to account for the discharge of these respon- 
sibilities if it should rely upon circumstances or accident to disclose 
conditions or acts of impropriety. 

It should be emphasized that the actions and obligations involved 
in this connection have to do only with conditions under which the 
substantial monetary benefits provided in the law are awarded to 
veterans. In no instance does the action to be taken by the Veterans’ 
Administration affect legally the normal conduct of a course of educa- 
tion as decided upon by the officials and directors of the school and 
authorities of the State in which the school is located. The interest 
of the Federal Government is whether the enrollment or continued 
participation of a veteran in the particular course, school, or job- 
training establishment entitles such veteran to the benefit he claims. 
A decision that enrollment of a veteran in any such school would not 
make him entitled to payments under the law has no direct bearing 
on the school’s right to continue courses for nonveteran students. 
A decision by the VA reflecting adversely upon an institution might 
well, however, affect its standing in the eyes of nonveterans and the 
general public. Therefore responsibility on the Veterans Administra- 
tion is an important one, involving as it does not only the integrity 
and propriety of the payment of hundreds of millions of dollars under 
authority of the law, but also the reputation of educational institutions. 

A program has been established and is being conducted by the 
Veterans’ Administration for the purpose of creating and maintaining 
conditions favorable to an economic, efficient, and effective realization 


of the purposes of education and training benefits set forth in Public: 


Law 550. This program is known as the compliance survey program 


et ee are 
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and places emphasis on preventive measures necessary to forestall 
those conditions which, if permitted to develop, would serve as a 
deterrent to the successful administration of the law. The program 
enables the Veterans’ Administration to verify and assure the propriety 
of payments of educational benefits to veterans under the provisions 
of the law and will provide a reasonable basis for cooperating with 
the State agencies to the end that the purposes of the law will be 
served. Additionally, it provides a means of assisting officials of 
educational institutions or training establishments and veterans to 
better understand their responsibilities under the law. On the basis 
of facts disclosed, the Veterans’ Administration is able to determine 
whether or not deviations from the requirements of the law exist and 
to initiate appropriate action through proper channels for the 
correction or elimination of such deviations where found to exist. 


Role of the Office of Education 


Public Law 550 provides that the Commissioner of Education shall 
publish a list of national accrediting agencies and associations. In the 
Federal Register dated October 4, 1952, the Office of Education pub- 
lished a list of criteria for use in determining national accrediting 
agencies and associations. In this same issue of the Register 22 
national accrediting agencies are listed as being on the approved list. 
As conditions warrant, additions to and deletions from the list are 
made by the Commissioner. The Office of Education also published 
in 1952 a list of accredited institutions of higher learning which is 
available to the States in making their determinations with regard to 
institutional approval. It is interesting to note that in this matter of 
accreditation—always a touchy subject with institutions and States 
the Office has experienced none of the trouble or protests which 
characterized analagous activities under Public Law 346. 

The Veterans’ Administrator is required by the law to use the serv- 
ices of the Office of Education in developing cooperative agreements 
between the VA and the State approval agencies, in the review of their 
plan of operations and in rendering assistance to the State and local 
agencies in the developing and improving of policies with regard to 
the approval of institutions and courses. In connection with these 
functions the VA and the Office of Education have worked out a 
cooperative program. 

In a number of States, the Office of Education and the VA have 
reviewed State plans of operation in the following way: Joint teams of 
VA and Office of Education personnel have visited the State and gone 
over the State plans thoroughly. A joint report is then prepared, and 
efter approval by the Commissioner of Education and the Adminis- 
trator of Veterans’ Affairs, is transmitted to the governor of the State. 

There has been relatively little of this kind of activity, however, 
in part because Congress has not seen fit to appropriate funds to the 
Office of Education for this and other functions related to the VA 
program. After Public Law 550 was enacted, the Budget Bureau 
approved the spending of existing appropriations by the Office in 
order to carry out its functions under Public Law 550. The Office 
spent about $150,000 on work relating to the VA program, but when 
it went to the House Appropriations Committee for supplemental 
funds to cover this expenditure, resistance was met. Not only has the 
Office not received special funds for Public Law 550 activities—for a 
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time it appeared that the Office would have to absorb the $150,000 
it had spent, with Budget Bureau approval, by discharging, or placing 
on leave without pay, its regular personnel. The House committee 
finally relented and covered the already expended funds with a supple- 
mental appropriation. Public Law 550 functions since then, however, 
have been financed from the regular appropriations of the Office 
since special appropriations have not been forthcoming. 

In summary, it can be said that the rather large role for the Office 
in the operation of Public Law 550 apparently contemplated by the 
Congress has not come about. 


Approval of Courses 


The emphasis in Public Law 550 is on the approval of courses 
rather than on the institution or establishment. The law includes 
detailed criteria for such approval of both accredited and nonaccredited 
courses. Although it generally is accepted by the State approval 
agencies that an institution’s courses required for a diploma as con- 
tained in the school catalog meet the legal requirements for the 
enrollment of veterans, it does not follow that such an institution may 
automatically enroll veterans in a nonaccredited course. In the event 
an institution wishes to enroll a veteran in a nonaccredited course it 
must submit a written application to the State approving agency on a 
form which is designed to meet the criteria set forth in the law. Ap- 
proval of the application of such institution by the appropriate State 
agency is dependent upon the findings by the agency with respect 
to the institution itself and its nonaccredited courses. 


Change of Program 


Public Law 550 permits only one change in program and this may be 
done only on the condition that the veteran’s program has not been 
interrupted due to his own misconduct, neglect, or lack of application. 
For the purpose of determining whether the interruption was due to the 
veteran’s own misconduct, neglect, or lack of application the VA 
secures a report from the institution or establishment where the 
veteran was enrolled setting forth the reasons for the interruption or 
discontinuance of training If the reason given was misconduct and 
the institution or establishment will not readmit the veteran, the VA 
denies the veteran the right to continue training. If it is shown that 
the veteran failed to maintain a satisfactory attendance record, this is 
considered to be neglect and the veteran is denied further training 
unless he can prove that the unsatisfactory attendance was due to 
reasons beyond his control. 

However, if it is determined that the interruption was not due to 
misconduct or neglect but to the lack of application the veteran is 
given educational and vocational guidance by the VA. If it is then 
determined that the veteran’s failure was due to aptitudes and 
abilities unsuited to the program he has been following and that he 
might make satisfactory progress in some other course of training, a 
change of program is approved.’ 

In interpreting what constitutes a change of program the VA has 
determined that ‘‘normal progression’”’ and ‘‘adjustments” are not to 
be considered a change in program. Normal progression involves 
additional education such as advancement from one level of education 
to another without a change in basic objective. When the veteran’s 


2 VA Regulation No. 12032, January 22, 1953. 
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educational objective is the attainment of an educational degree, 
without designation of a professional goal, changes in types of courses 
at the same . oe level are not considered a change in program but an 
adjustment. 


Counseling 


Many veterans of the Korean conflict have taken advantage of 
counseling; 1 out of every 11 veterans who have applied for trainin 
under Public Law 550 has received assistance from a profe eae 
vocational counselor in the selection of his training objective. Ap- 
proximately 124,000 veterans had been counseled under the provisions 
of Public Law 550 through June 1955. (See table 5.) According to 
VA records a majority of these veterans requested vocational counsel- 
ing prior to entering training to assist them in choosing an appropriate 
objective and the proper training courses to achieve this objective. 
Some Public Law 550 trainees have been required to be counseled 
in connection with their request for a change of course after making 
unsatisfactory progress in their original objective. 


TABLE 8.—Number of cases of counseling disposed by Veterans’ Administration and 
©) , gq 0 y ' Ns fil 
guidance centers under Public Law 550: 1953-565 


| 


| ministration | center 


Fiscal year | Total |Veterans’ Ad-| Guidance 
| 
| 


| 
124, ( 042 | 37, 453 | 86, 589 





8, 098 | 16, 275 
14, 316 32, 187 
15, 039 38, 127 





NoTE.—Data represent cases of counseling, not veterans. 


Lump-Sum Payments to Veterans 


A major difference between the provisions of Public Law 346 and 
Public Law 550 is the method of payment to the veteran for his educa- 
tion. Under Public Law 346 a subsistence allowance was paid to the 
veteran and payments for tuition, books and supplies were made 
direct to the institution. As pointed out in chapters III and IV, 
under Public Law 346 the matter of tuition was a source of major 
difficulty between the VA and the institutions at both the college 
and below college levels. Public Law 550 provided for a total pay- 
ment to the individual veteran. Under this plan the veteran himself 
takes care of all his financial arrangements with the institution of his 
choice. 

As pointed out in chapter V there was extensive consideration 
of this matter by the Congress at the time Public Law 550 was being 
written. Representatives of some colleges and universities expressed 
the fear that direct payment of training allowances to the veteran 
would cause the veteran to select publicly supported institutions of 
higher learning in greater number to the financial detriment of pri- 
vately supported institutions. This point of view was based on the 
assumption that veterans with a limited amount of money would 
select institutions with the lower tuitions. 

The Office of Education has made a study of the enrollment of 
veteran students in institutions of higher learning based on the Korean 
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veterans who entered college in the fall of 1953. The survey showed 
that 58.7 percent of the veterans who enrolled in institutions of higher 
learning for the first time, including both part-time or full-time stu- 
dents, enrolled in publicly controlled institutions. In the same year, 
59.3 percent, about the same proportion, of all nonveterans who en- 
rolled in college for the first time also chose publicly controlled insti- 
tutions. Part-time veteran students were slightly more likely to 
attend privately controlled colleges than part-time nOnveteran stu- 
dents. Among the first time, part-time Public Law 550 veterans, a 
larger percentage chose publicly controlled degree granting institu- 
tions than junior colleges. The study also shows that there is no 
significant difference between the choice of Public Law 550 veterans 
and nonveterans in full-time training in the choice of institutions 
with different tuition rates, except at those institutions whose tuition 
was above $500. In summary, then, veterans attending college for 
the first time with financial assistance from the Federal Government 
under Public Law 550 seem to choose institutions and programs in 
substantially the same way and on the same basis as nonveterans. 
The lump-sum payment appears to have been a factor in preventing 
abuses at the below college level, although the smaller number of 
students and tighter controls in the program also contribute to this 
end. At the college level, too, there have been no major problems, 
aside from the protests of private institutions mentioned earlier. 
There are, however, reasons for reviewing the lump-sum payment 
in the event of a future program, and these were discussed in chapter 
IV. 
Amendments to Public Law 550 


There have been three amendments to Public Law 550. 

Public Law 610 approved August 20, 1954, extended the period for 
initiating training from 2 to 3 years after discharge or August 20, 
1954, whichever is the later; and changed the period for termination 
of training from 7 to 8 years after discharge. This was considered 
necessary in the interest of veterans who for lack of such an extension 
would be deprived of their opportunity to pursue such training.’ It 
was stated in the hearings that a period of adjustment is necessary for 
the veteran, particularly those who have had war service. An 
American Legion representative stated that— 

* * * with the emphasis we are putting on proper counseling and proper adjust- 
ment before initiating training, to avoid a constant demand for change of courses, 
it takes a little longer to make that adjustment and reach a final decision regarding 
the course needed.‘ 

There was favorable support from some for extending the time for 
initiating a course to 4 years, making Public Law 550 comparable 
to Public Law 346, but the establishment of the 3 3-year date prevailed 
as a compromise. 

Public Law 7 was approved February 15, 1955. This law set the 
date of January 31, 1965, as the final date for affording education and 
training under Public Law 550. The basic service period was rede- 
fined to mean the period from June 27, 1950, and ending on January 
31, 1955, except for men in the service on January 31, 1955. For 
those men the term basic service period means the period beginning 

8H. Rept. No. 2279, 83d Cong., 2d sess., July 19, 1954, pp. 1-: 


4 House hearings, Subcommittee on Educ ation and T raining, -mnmmans on Veterans Affairs, Apr. 5-6. 
1954, p. 4803. 
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on June 27, 1950, and ending on the date of the person’s first discharge 
or release en such service after January 31, 1955. This makes it 
possible for a veteran, who was in the service on January 31, 1955, to 
accrue additional time beyond this date. His maximum entitlement 
would, however, be limited to 36 months as provided in Public Law 
550. 

The amendment was occasioned by the President’s proclamation 
of January 1, 1955, which terminated certain veterans’ benefits under 
Public Law 550 for those men entering the service after January 31, 
1955, and also had terminated the acquisition of entitlement to benefits 
by those already in service. A large number of men had been drafted 
or had volunteered shortly before January 31, 1955, under the im- 
pression that they would acquire GI bill benefits, and Congress was 
quick to set the matter straight. 

None of the witnesses testifying at the hearings expressed any oppo- 
sition to the proposed change in the law. It was estimated that 1.4 
million veterans would be affected to some degree by the amendment.° 

Public Law 280, approved August 9, 1955, provided that the allow- 
ances paid a veteran pursuing education in the institutional on-farm 
training program should not be reduced until 12 months after the 
initiation of his trainmg. Under the original law the reduction in 
allowances were to be made at the end of each 4-month period. 

The change was made because under the original law the committee 
believed the results might be that (1) many veterans starting training 
would be forced to drop out for lack of adequate income, and (2) 
many other veterans might be discouraged from even beginning the 
training because of this automatic reduction formula.® 

It was pointed out in the hearings that reductions in the allow- 
ances at the end of each 4 months during the first year was unrealistic 
from the point of view of crop cye les or annual production, siuce 
such reductions would come before the first crop could be sold. The 
change in the law made it possible for the veteran to complete one 
full cycle of crop or annual production before reduction in his allow- 
ances would begin. The bill was favored by veterans’ organizations 
and the National Association of State Approval Agencies. The 
estimated additional cost resulting from the change ia the laws from 
1956 to 1960 inclusive was declared to be $18 million.’ 

'S. Rept. No. 26, 84th Cong., Ist sess., February 8, 1955, pp. 1-3; 


6S. Rept. No. 1036, 84th Cong. Ist sess., July 20, 1955, p. 2. 
7 Tbid., p. 11. 





CHAPTER VII 


AN APPRAISAL OF THE EDUCATION AND TRAINING 
PROGRAM 


It is difficult to appraise a program so large and diverse as the 
veterans’ education and training program. In the first place, the 
aims of the program were stated either in ve ry general terms, as in 
Public Law 346, or in terms not susceptible of measurement, as in 
Public Law 550. From one point of view it is easier to develop 
criteria for judging the World War II veterans’ education and training 
program with its very general goal of readjustment to civilian life 
than it is in the case of the Korean program. In Public Law 550 
the Congress stated its purpose to be aid to the veterans: 

The Congress of the United States hereby declares that the veterans’ education 
and training program created by this Act is for the purpose of providing vocational 
readjustment and restoring lost educational opportunities to those service men 
and women whose educational or vocational ambitions have been interrupted or 
impeded by reason of active service in the Armed Forces during a period of na- 
tional emergency and for the purpose of aiding such persons in attaining the 
educational and training status which they might normally have aspired to and 
obtained had they not served their country * * *, 


Who can tell what a boy might have aspired to or obtained had he not 
spent 2 years in the service? He might have drifted into a menial job 
or even crime were it not for the new horizons, discipline, and training 
received while in service. On the other hand, he might have gone on 


to a doctor of philosophy or doctor of medicine degree had his educa- 
tion not been interrupted by service. All one can be sure of is that 
his life would have been different in greater or lesser ways. 

The results of education and training are in large part intangible. 
Salary and occupation can be measured to a certain extent, but the 
veteran’s overall adjustment, the richness of his life, and his attitudes 
as a citizen are hard to appraise. 

With regard to the way in which the several laws, as amended, 
worked, there is some evidence of the results of the amendments to 
Public Law 346. Similarly, some conclusions can be drawn as to the 
effect of changes made in drafting Public Law 550. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that our experience with Public Law 550 has been 
shorter than with Public Law 346; the Korean program will not 
decline sharply for several years. Furthermore, as noted in part IIT, 
the conditions under which operations under Public Law 550 began 
were strikingly different from those prevailing at the end of 
World War II. 

A final difficulty in appraising the program is the limited study 
which it was possible to undertake. The written record in congres- 
sional hearings, Government reports, and elsewhere was reviewed and 
some further information was obtained from staff of the VA and other 
agencies and from educators. Results of the Commission’s survey 

veterans which pertain to education are discussed in this and other 
reports. However, the appraisal presented here should be reviewed 
as only a preliminary estimate of the Nation’s largest single program 
of assistance to individuals in continuing their education. 
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EDUCATION AND TRAINING AS A READJUSTMENT BENEFIT 


It is possible to appraise the veterans’ educational and training 
program strictly in terms of its educational accomplishments and 
sound educational policy. The program was not enacted as a strictly 
educational measure, however, but rather as a means of helping the 
veterans readjust to civilian life. As noted further in the Com- 
mission’s staff report No. [X, part A,' the Congress enacted a whole 
range of readjustment benefits to meet the varying needs of veterans, 
of which education was only one, although clearly the most important 
in terms of long-range effect. Similarly, within the field of education 
and training, the Congress saw fit to allow just about any course of 
study the veteran saw fit to elect on the principle that the veteran 
would know his educational needs better than educators or Govern- 
ment officials. Although the program was tightened subsequently, 
this basic principle has been maintained. This section, therefore, 
discusses the efficacy of the program in assisting the veteran to adjust 
to civilian life. 

Characteristics of Veterans and Use of Training Benefits 

In the special survey of veterans conducted for the Commission by 
the Bureau of the Census, some interesting relationships between the 
preservice characteristics of the veterans and their subsequent use of 
education and training benefits are shown. Such factors as pre- 
service occupation, age, and educational attainment of veterans, dis- 
cussed briefly below, are covered more fully in the staff report dealing 
generally with readjustment benefits (No. TX, pt. A). 

Preservice activity—Most World War II veterans (65 percent) had 
been working full time in a regular job, before entering service. About 
20 percent had been attending school full time prior to service. As 
might be expected, a large proportion, 70 percent, of those whose main 
activity heb been attending school or college used GI education and 
training benefits. However, a surprisingly high proportion (40 per- 
cent) of those who were working full time before entering the Armed 
Forces also used such benefits, and they constituted more than half 
of all veterans in the program.? Of those whose preservice activity 
was working full time, the proportion using education benefits ranged 
from about 30 percent among the managers and proprietors to more 
than 50 percent of the farmers and farm workers. 

Among veterans who were attending school or college prior to serv- 
ice, those in college showed the highest propensity to use GI education 
benefits. About 82 percent of those in college used education benefits, 
the inference being that almost 20 percent of those who entered the 
Armed Forces from college did not return, despite the availability of 
veterans’ benefits; 60 percent of the veterans who had not completed 
high school used the GI benefits, as did 71 percent of the high-school 
graduates and 55 percent of the college graduates. 

Age at discharge — Among the World War II veterans, the younger 
group used educational benefits to a much greater extent than the 
older veterans. This is only to be expected and is, of course, con- 

1 All data from the survey discussed in this section and detailed tabulations will be found in the Com- 
mission’s staff report No. LX, pt. A 


2 The data on which this section is based included some Korean veterans, but this does not affect sub- 
stantially the conclusions drawn here. 
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sistent with the data given above on the relationship of preservice 
activity to use of educational benefits. About 60 percent of veterans 
under 25 years of age at time of separation from service used GI edu- 
cation benefits. The corresponding proportion for those of 25-29 
years was 45 percent; 30-34 years, 34 percent; and for those 35 years 
and over, only 25 percent. 

Preservice educational attainment.—There is a significant correla- 
tion between preservice educational attainment and the use of educa- 
tion and training. The following table shows this relationship.* 


Percent who used 
educational benefits 


Years of school completed before service 
In school 
before 
service 


Working 
before 
service 


| 
} 
| 
eo 





NN sp intntbardudates 


11 years or less__..- 
12 years ane 

13 to 15 years - 

Be IG BN ion ecirctiniasctticins maninind 








The proportion taking GI bill training of those whose main activity 
had been attending school was commented on above, the most strik- 
ing points being the high use of education benefits among those who 
had just completed high school or entered college prior to entering 
the Armed Forces. 

Among veterans whose main activity before service was working, 
those who had completed high school and entered college showed a 
somewhat greater tendency to use educational benefits than veterans 
having less than a high-school education. 

In general, these data showed that those veterans whose education 
and training had been interrupted by service, in particular those in 
college, were about twice as prone to use educational benefits as 
veterans who had formed a job attachment prior to service. However, 
among veterans who had been working, who were, of course, the 
majority of all veterans, a substantial group, about 40 percent of 
those who had at least a high-school education, also used benefits. 
It is among the latter group in particular that the GI bill probably 
caused a greater total formal educational attainment than these 
veterans would have achieved without such benefits. 


Effect of Education and Training on Occupational Status 

It would be expected that the use of veterans’ educational benefits 
would advance the participator into higher paying and more desired 
occupational groups. That this did occur is borne out by the results 
of the Commission’s survey. It is true that veterans of World War Il 
are in general more likely than nonveterans of similar age to be working 
in the occupations which command higher pay and are associated with 
higher social status. However, veterans who made use of GI training 
benefits tend to be in better jobs than those who did not use training 
The distribution of these groups by occupation is compared in table 1. 
Since occupational characteristics change with age and experience, the 


3 Source: Staff report No. IX, pt. A, appendix B, table 5. 
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comparison is presented separately for men 25 to 34 and 35 to 44 vears 
of age—a range which covers about nine-tenths of all World War II 
veterans. In October 1955 about 23 percent of the veterans in this 
age group were in these relatively high-paid occupations. Signifi- 
cantly, about 31 percent of those who used GI training and only 17 
percent of those who did not take training were in professional or 
managerial jobs. 


TABLE 1.—Occupational distribution of male veterans and nonveterans of World 
War II, April 1955, and of veterans who used or did not use GI training benefits 
(1955), by current age 


| 


Percentage distribution by occupation 


Males employed in Veterans of World War II or Korean 
April 1955 conflict, who worked year ending 
Age and occupational group September 1955 


Veterans Nonvet- Did not 
of World | erans of Total Used GI use GI 
: World training training 


| Percent | Percent Percent | Percent 

Total, males 25 to 34 years of age_-_- 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 

Professional, technical, and _ kindred | 
workers... 

Managers and proprietors, except farm. ___| 
Farmers and farm managers. i 
Clerical and sales workers. - - 
Craftsmen, foremen, and kindred workers. 
Operatives and other semiskilled workers-. 
Service workers... 
Laborers, including farm laborers 
No job last year or not reported_. 


_ 


23. 
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aw 


sow 
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= 
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Males, 35 to 44 years of age....____- 100. 0 

Professional, technical, and _ kindred | 

workers... - 9. 5 | 
Managers and proprie tors, exce pt farm. 13. 
Farmers and farm managers. -..--- = 3. § 
Clerical and sales workers. - - - - 12. 
Craftsmen, foremen, and kindre d workers 21. 
Operativ es and other semiskilled workers. 19. ! 
Service workers-... sais 4. 
Laborers, including farm laborers. : 6.§ 
No job last year or not reported 18,1 


Dh 


_ 2 = 


1 Includes persons snail as unemployed, not in the labor force, and in Armed Forces in April 1955. 


; Source: Bureau of Census, Special Tabulations, CPS April 1955; Staff Report No. LX, part A, Appendix 
3, table 30, 


At the lower end of the occupational scale the percentage of veterans 
who were in semiskilled, unskilled, or service occupations, in the 25- to 
34-year-old group, was ‘significantly lower than for nonveterans. In 
these occupations there was again a striking difference between vet- 
erans who had used GI training and those who had not. Only 25 
percent of the GI trainees, but 36 percent of the nontrainees, were in 
these lower level jobs. In the 35- to 44- year-old age group, the 
differences were less striking, but the percentage of professional and 
managerial workers is higher among those who took training. 

A comparison of the percentage of veterans and nonveterans who 
were working as farmers, in the two age groups, is of considerable 
interest. The veterans were much less likely than nonveterans to 
be in such work, but the proportion of GI trainees who are farmers is 
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considerably higher in the over-35-year-old group than among veterans 
who did not take training. ‘This difference probably does not indicate 
that any sizable number of older veterans entered farming as a result 
of taking GI training, but reflects the very large proportion of veterans, 
already farmers, who made use of such benefits. 

It is obvious that differences between the occupational character- 
istics of veterans who used and did not use GI training do not result 
entirely from the effects of postwar education and training. Veterans 
who used training include a relatively high proportion who already bad 
some college education, and this might be expected to result in a 
higher proportion now working in professional and managerial jobs. 
On the other band, veterans who did not use training benefits tended 
to be older, and a larger proportion | ad already established themselves 
in professional, managerial, or skilled jobs. 

It is therefore significant to compare the present status of trainees 
and nontrainees who were in a similar position—in terms of main 
activity and educational attainment—at the time when they entered 
military service. Such a comparison is presented in chapter V of 
staff report No. IX, part A, on readjustment benefits. 

In general, the survey data show that among those veterans who 
had already left school before going into the Armed Forces, present 
occupation is more closely related to educational attainment before 
entering service than to subsequent use of GI training. Nevertheless, 
it is significant that the occupational distribution for trainees is some- 
what more favorable than for veterans who did not use training 
afterward. 

Among veterans who went from school into service, there is a very 
substantial margin in favor of those who took GI training, particularly 
if they had at least a high-school education before entering service. 
GI benefits thus appear to have fulfilled their key purpose of helping 
veterans to make up for interruptions in their educational progress. 
That the benefit more than made up for such handicaps in some cases 
is suggested by the fact that high school graduates who went from 
school into service are more likely to be in professional and managerial 
work today than high school graduates who already had regular jobs 
before entering service. 


Effect of Benefits on Educational Attainment 


Variations in occupation, income, aud social status are closely 
related to differences in educational attainment. In the 1955 survey, 
data on the number of years of school completed before entering the 
Armed Forces and after leaving service were therefore obtained from 
all veterans who replied to the Census Bureau questionnaire. Com- 
parative data on veterans and nonveterans were also available, from 
earlier surveys. Highlights of the findings are summarized here. 

The educational attainment of veterans who had used GI training 
benefits was higher than for those who had not taken training—with 
a median difference of 2.2 years in the younger group and 1.1 years 
in the 35-44-year-old group. Even more striking is the difference in 
the percentage of trainees and nontrainees who had completed col- 
lege. In the younger group, which includes most of the veterans who 


took GI training, 24 percent of the trainees and only 4 percent of the: 


nontrainees had completed four or more college years. 
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Use of GI Training in Subsequent Employment 


Perhaps the most direct evidence of the relationship between use of 
training and the veteran’s present status is the veteran’s pa n views on 
how much he has used the school or training acquired under GI bene- 
fits. ‘To provide information on this point, the survey in October 1955 
— two special questions of those veterans who had attended school 

r taken any kind of training under the GI bill. One of these ques- 
tits referred to veteran’s present job. He was asked: 

In your present job or business, how much do you use the skills, education, or 
training received under VA programs? 

Since it was recognized that some veterans might have made signifi- 
cant use of their GI training but shifted later to other kinds of work, 
each trainee was also asked the following question: 

Since the end of your VA education or training, about how much time have 
you worked in jobs where you needed the skill or training you received? 

The current incomes of veterans who used training tend to be 
higher for those who are using the training in their present jobs, and 
lower for those who are making little or no use of training. For this 
reason the responses to the question on use of GI training in the 
veteran’s present job or business are of special interest. 

Nearly one-quarter of the veterans who used training (23 percent) 
checked the response indicating that GI training was indispensable 
i. e., that it is used “Very much—without VA training, I would not 
have been able to get present job.’”’ Another 24 percent said the 
training was used “a great deal,” 15 percent said it was “fairly use- 
ful,”’ 10 percent said that it was used “only a little,” and 28 percent 
were not using it at all in their current jobs. 

Veterans who stayed in training for fairly long periods are making 
much more use of their training today (table 2). Nearly four-fifths 
of those who spent 30 months or more in school or training (77 per- 
cent) report that it is indispensable or “‘used a great deal’’ in their 
present work, while less than one-tenth (7 percent) are not using it 
at all. About three-fifths of those who were in training for 19 to 30 
months find it indispensable or use it ‘‘a great deal,’’ while about 18 
percent make no use of it. 


TARLE 2.—Relationship between length of time in training and use of training in 
present job (nondisabled veterans of World War II and Korean conflict) 


Percentage distribution by use of training in present job 


Extent to which training is used in Total, all Veterans in training for specified periods 
present job veterans 
who used 
30 months 19 to 30 6 to 18 Less than 
or more months months 6 months 


Total, nondisabled veterans who 
used GI training 


Training indispensable in present job... .-- 
Training used a great deal 

Fairly useful 

Used only a little. 

Not used at all 


Source: Bureau of the Census, special survey of veterans, October 1955. See appendix B, table 23 of Staff 
Report IX, pt. A. 
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The veterans who were in training for relatively short periods— 
less than 6 months—would be expected to make less use of the training 
in their present work and half of this group reported that they were 
not using the training at all. In general these are the veterans who 
dropped out of training because they were not adapted to it or because 
they were able to find satisfactory jobs without further training. 

The extent to which veterans are using their training in present 
jobs is shown in table 3 for the major types of education and training. 
For all veterans who took training, almost half, 46 percent, find the 
training “indispensable” or “use it a great deal’ in their present 
job. On the other hand, some 38 percent use their training ‘only a 
little’ or “not at all.”” There are, however, significant differences 
among the several types of training in this respect. 


TABLE 3.—Use of training in present job by type of training ! 
satan 
Total, | Schools Corre- 
Percent distribution by use of training | all types | College below | Onjob | Onfarm | spond- 
college ence 


Indispensable... 23. 
A great deal 23. i 
Fairly useful 15.3 
Only a little g 
Not at all 28. 


Total ; ltots 100 | : 100. 0 | 100. 0 100. 0 
a 7 “ | aoe ond 


1 Veterans of World War II and Korean conflict. 


Source: Bureau of the Census Survey, special survey of veterans, October 1955. See Staff Report No. IX, 
pt. A, appendix B, table 23. 


Among college-level trainees, almost two-thirds report that their 
training is indispensable or used a great deal in their present job. 
Only 20 percent find little or no use for their training in their job. 

Half of the job trainees and 41 percent of the farm trainees find 
their GI training indispensable or use it a great deal in their present 
jobs, although more than a third of each group use it only a little or 
not at all. 

Trainees in schools below the college level report that most of them 
(55 percent) make little or no use of their training, and correspond- 
ence-school courses are even less likely to be useful to the veteran in 
his present occupation. 

In summary, the veterans’ educational program was on the whole 
& major element in the successful readjustment of veterans. It 
appears to have been used largely by those whose education and 
training was actually interrupted by military service and to have 
greatly benefited those who used it. However, this is more true of 
some types of training than of others—training in correspondence 
courses and in schools below the college level appear to have benefited 
less than half of those who took such training, to any significant 
extent. 

ADMINISTRATION OF THE PROGRAM 


It was noted earlier in this report that a major decision was made 
to centralize responsibility for the veterans’ educational program in 
the Veterans’ Administration. In retrospect, the wisdom of the deci- 
sion to place the — operation of the program in this agency 
seems doubtful. A division of responsibility whereby the Veterans’ 
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Administration handled all direct dealings with the veterans with 
respect to entitlement, and so forth, and the Office of Education acted 
as agent for the VA in matters relating to accreditation of institutions 
and contractual relationships with them, with joint efforts in the 
field of guidance and counseling, would have prevented many of the 
worst errors in the operation of the program. 

It must be recognized at the outset that, because of the size of the 
program, the provisions of Public Law 346, and other factors discussed 
earlier in this report, many of the problems encountered in the program 
would have befallen any agency which undertook to assist almost 
8 million persons in furthering their education and training. However, 
there were a number of steps which the VA could have taken early 
in the program, which probably would have been done had the Office 
of Education had an active role to play. Discussed in more detail 
in chapter I in connection with the Osborn Committee, these steps 
should have included: 

1. The collection of information on the educational needs of 
service personnel and existing resources to meet these needs. 

2. Cooperative planning with the States to assure that the 
special needs of veterans would be met effectively. 

3. The development of standards and procedures for guiding 
the States in determining which institutions should be approved 
for participation in the program. 

These steps either were not taken at all or were attempted so late as 
to have little impact on the bulk of the program. 

Perhaps the greatest weakness in the administration of the program 
under Public Law 346 was the apparent lack of interest or inability 
on the part of the VA in developing sound working relationships wit 
the States and with private educational institutions. It must be 
emphasized that this was not, strictly speaking, a Federal educational 
program. The Federal Government provided the funds through the 
Veterans’ Administration, and the educational services were provided 
by State, local, and private agencies. 

This weakness may have been due in part to the fact that the VA 
had few personnel experienced in the field of education. It appears 
that relatively few of the top-level administrators in the education 
program had professional backgrounds in the field of education. 

This situation was discussed as follows in a report on the manage- 
ment of the Veterans’ Administration.‘ 

The program needs the cooperation of: (1) Vetergns; (2) training establish- 
ments and institutions; (3) suppliers of materials and services; (4) other govern- 
mental agencies, State and local as well as Federal; and (5) labor unions, trade 
associations, and other such civic groups. Yet it has come into conflict with 
every one of the foregoing groups. 

Veterans have been the program’s severest critics. At the same time, many 
veterans have evidenced lack of understanding of the program’s legitimate 
objectives and have shown a willingness to use it for purposes other than those 
it was intended to serve. 

There has been continual friction with schools, particularly on the questions 
of fair and reasonable charges and adequate reporting of veterans’ training 
status—so much so that Congress has deemed it necessary to establish a Veterans’ 


Education Appeals Board independent of Veterans’ Administration to adjudicate 
disputes between schools and the agency. 


4 Management Survey of Activities of the Veterans’ Administration by the firm of Booz-Allen-Hamilton, 


82d Cong., 2d sess., U. 8S. House of Representatives, Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, Committee Print 
No, 322, pp. 842-843. 
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Misunderstanding between the agency and State authorities is widespread, as 
has been previously pointed out, There is need for more sympathetic under- 
standing of the problems, too, among suppliers, labor groups, and others whose 
interests are affected by the educational program for veterans. 

In the face of these needs, little evidence is shown of formulating a positive, 
constructive basic policy governing outside relations for vocational rehabilitation 
and education. In particular, there appears to have been no specific effort on 
the part of personnel engaged in vocational rehabilitation and education to 
develo public understanding of the problems confronting the program or of its 
dependence upon the cooperation of veterans, institutions, and the public at 
large. Rather, the policy has been to sit back and weather storms of criticism in 
the hope that the flurry would subside, as generally it has. 

However, each charge has left its sears. Suspicion of inefficiency and cor- 
ruption in the program is widely voiced by veterans, educators, and the public 
at large. Congressional investigation of the program and its administration has 
been a continuing activity. 

The Advisory Committee to the Assistant Administrator and the professionally 
oriented National Advisory Committee to the Director of the Advisement and 
Guidance Service are the only recognition of public interest in veterans’ education 
now in existence. For the rest, Veterans’ Administration has depended almost 
entirely upon official announcements of rules and regulations released nationally 
through Information Service. 

Many opportunities exist at local level to establish effective public relations 
through personal contacts. State liaison officers, Vocational Rehabilitation and 
Education Division chiefs, and other employees of the program having direct con- 
tacts with veterans, schools, and other outside organizations could and should 
devote more time and effort to development of better understanding of the pro- 
gram and improved public relations. 

To make progress through local contact, there is need to have a well-conceived, 
consistent, and convincing public-relations program. Concentrated top-manage- 
ment attention is required to develop such a program. 


The survey just quoted pointed out that while the “seamy”’ side of 
the program—fraud and wasteful use of benefits, had been thoroughly 
studied and publicized, there had been no real study of the program’s 
effectiveness by the Veterans’ Administration or any other agency. 

Staff of this Commission found that the only records maintained on 
a regular basis for the education and training program were those 
essential to the day-to-day operation of the program. No systematic 
effort had been made to assemble data upon which the actual results 
of the program could be judged. 

This Commission has attempted a tentative appraisal of the 
effectiveness of the program, but it is realized that much more study 
would be required before a definitive jdugment can be reached on all 
phases of the program. The important point is that a continuing 
evaluation should have been carried on by the agency responsible 
for the program so that its results could have been put to use. Much 
of what is said in this report will be largely of historical interest. 

It is difficult to judge how much the lack of systematic program 
evaluation was due to top-level decisions in the VA and how much to 
the continual pressure from Congress for retrenchment in VA staff 
and facilities throughout the life of the program. In this instance, 
as in the case of supervision of the veteran, guidance, and research 
on employment conditions and job opportunities, the VA received 
little if any encouragement from Congress to staff up to do a proper job. 

In any event, there is an obvious need for further intensive studies 
of the results of the multi-billion-dollar training benefits which have 
been provided for both World War II and Korean conflict veterans. 
Operating data now available are of little use for this purpose, and the 
survey made by this Commission needs to be refined and followed up a 
few years hence. Future surveys, in particular, should be designed so 
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that individuals with equal capacities can be compared (for example, 
by selecting samples standardized on the basis of military entrance 
test scores); and they need to utilize such techniques as the depth 
interview, for at least a small proportion of the cases sampled, to pro- 
vide more comprehensive and reliable data. 

Finally, it should be said that there is general agreement that the 
Korean, Public Law 550, program has been muc th better adminis- 
tered than was the case during most of the Public Law 346 period. 
The law is sounder, of course, there are fewer veterans, and the VA 
has become more experienced in the field of education. Beyond this, 
however, there appears to have been a change of attitude and a 
greater willingness to work cooperatively with the States and with 
educational institutions, although there is still little evidence that the 
VA welcomes really active participation on the part of the United 
States Office of Education. One of the promising signs of sounder 
administration is the apparently stronger role in policy formulation 
now played by the Administrator’s advisory committee on education, 
in contrast to the secondary place and continual overruling of its 
predecessors. 
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College and university training.—The program of training at the 
college level has been more successful than any of the other types of 
F; education and training provided for veterans . Although there wer: 
some difficulties in handling the large numbers of veteran students, 
the colleges and universities were generally ready to offer their long- 
established curriculums of proven value. 

Schools below the college level.—In this program, nonprofit vocational 
schools trained large numbers of veterans, but the impact of numbers 


: was so. great and these schools so unprepared to meet the special 
F needs of the veterans, that other forces moved in to fill the gap. The 
traditional types of curriculums and teaching methods used by the 
: established nonprofit schools were not attractive to many veterans 


who desired institutional training of less than college grade. These 
f schools were so overwhelmed with the problems of providing staff 
and faculties for those veterans who wished to pursue regular courses 
that there was no time or manpower available to develop short, 
intensive courses to meet the needs of those who did not wish to 
become regular students. 

Accordingly, thousands of new proprietary schools were established, 

and these schools enrolled most of the veterans in the below-college- 
level institutional program. Some of the profit schools providing this 
vocational training rendered a service to many veterans. However, 
} an examination of the types of courses pursued reveals that many 
| veterans enrolled in courses leading to occupational fields where the 
> employment prospects were far from good. In addition, much of the 
|  traming in profit schools was of poor quality. 
i On-the-job training.—The on-the-job training program consisted of 
| apprentice and nonapprentice training. The apprentice program was 
' more satisfactory, largely because it was ably supervised. In gen- 
eral, it was the smaller establishments, to which organized on-the-job 
training was new, that failed to provide training of high quality. 

Institutional on-farm training.—This program fendered assistance 
to veterans in making their transition from military to civilian life. 
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However, it was without a doubt a very extravagant program and 
except in a few States much of the training was of questionable quality. 

The program as a whole——The education and training program in 
some respects meets completely the criteria set forth earlier, and in 
other respects falls short. For example, the program did offer a 
variety of benefits in keeping with varying educational needs—perhaps 
too great a variety. As we have seen, the veteran was free to pursue 
almost any conceivable course of training he wished; and some, like 
bartending, which had not previously been conceived of as requiring 
formal schooling. 

The provision of subsistence allowance, in addition to salary or 
other earnings, to those receiving training while employed full time 
on the job or on the farm (without precedent in American education) 
well may be viewed as a long and unwarranted step in the direction of 
providing ‘‘some benefits for everyone.” It can be questioned whether 
the veteran farmer who took a few hours of training each week, for 
example, needed a subsistence allowance more than the veteran 
farmer who did not take such training. 

Were there adequate safeguards to assure that educational benefits 
actually promoted readjustment and were not wasted? And was the 
period during which educational benefits could be used so long as to 
encourage their use for other than readjustment? The record shows 
that for the program as a whole there were not adequate safeguards 
in this respect, and where safeguards were adopted, this was done 
too late for maximum effectiveness. In such matters as changes of 
course and quality of training offered, more could have been done. 
In particular, restricting entrance into training to 2 years after dis- 
charge instead of 4 would have eliminated much unnecessary and 
frivolous use of benefits. 

Primarily, however, it was weaknesses in the educational systems, 
particularly below the college level, and their inability to meet the 
load suddenly thrust upon them which account for those instances 
where the veterans’ program falls short of these criteria, although the 
lack of success on the part of the Veterans’ Administration and the 
State agencies in upholding the quality of training and the readjust- 
ment concept were contributing factors. 

Did the level of benefits and the amount of assistance potentially 
available encourage the veteran to use the benefits mainly for the 
income they provided? While some veterans undoubtedly used 
educational benefits mainly for the income provided, this was not due 
primarily to the level of subsistence allowances, which for veterans 
in school full-time were not excessive. This kind of abuse was due 
mainly to insufficient control over quality of training, class attend- 
ance, and so forth, in schools of below-college level, and to the provi- 
sion of subsistence allowances to veterans employed full time on the 
job or on the farm while training which were almost as large as those 
provided for full-time training. 

The number of months of educational assistance available does not 
appear to have been excessive for college-level training, but there were 
many instances of veterans taking training of below-college level, on 
the job or on the farm for periods ‘far in excess of what was needed for 
the occupation to which they aspired. 
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There is little question that the veterans’ education program has 
been a great benefit to millions of veterans and to the Nation. World 
War II was a great drain on our human resources, and the lives of 16 
million men and women were diverted from their normal activities 
during the formative period of their lives to the unproductive task 
of war. 

The serious depletion of trained personnel resulting frem World 
War IT has been largely offset as a result of the incentives created by 
the GI bill of rights. We have produced hundreds of thousands of 
technicians, doctors, lawyers, engineers, craftsmen, farmers, and 
business workers. These trained men and women represent a great 
national asset. Furthermore, as a readjustment device, the educa- 
tional programs helped to prevent any serious national problems of 
unemployment, unrest, and dissatisfaction among veterans. 

Veterans who took advantage of the educational benefits of the GI 
bill are more likely to be in managerial, professional, and scientific 
jobs, and receive higher salaries than veterans who did not use such 
Santi or nonveterans, when age and experieace prior to service are 
taken into account. 

The veterans’ educational program was a major contribution to the 
national welfare, and the country would be weaker educationally, 
economically, and in terms of national defense, if educators, veterans’ 
organizations, the President, and the Congress had not seen fit to 
embark upon this new and momentous educationa! enterprise. 

The following suggestions are offered as guidelines in the event 
that at some future time a program of educational benefits for veterans 
or ex-servicemen is established: 

(a) The program should be planned in advance by Federal, State, 
and local ageacies, on a cooperative basis, with due attention to the 
number of exservicemen expected to enter the program and to the 
kinds of training they may need. The United States Office of Edu- 
cation should handle matters relating to accreditation and approval of 
institutions and courses as well as contractual relations with edu- 
cational institutions. 

(b) The approval of education and training establishments and insti- 
tutions for participation in the program should be vested in the 
appropriate State agencies, under federally established standards. 
The Federal agency should have the authority to disapprove institu- 
tions or courses of training where such standards are not met. How- 
ever, if State agencies are provided adequate reimbursement for per- 
forming their functions, and if the sound relationships characteristic 
of most Federal-State educational programs are established, Federal 
disapproval would rarely, if ever, be necessary. 

(c) While the exservicemen should be free to elect any reasonable 
occupational objective or enroll in any course of study at approved 
institutions, such election, and any change of course, should be 
preceded by adequate counseling. In principle, guidance, and counsel- 
ing should be madatory, not permissive, although it is recognized that 
in a large program it may be difficult to obtain enough qualified 
counselors. 

(dq) For those who are demobilized immediately after a period of 
military conflict, the period for initiating training schould be limited 
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to 2 years after discharge from service, except as special circumstances 
such as prolonged hospitalization may warrant an extension. How- 
ever, servicemen who reenlist for 1 additional enlistment should be 
enabled to use their educational benefits after 1 such reenlistment. 

(e) The elimination of the separate tuition payment in the Korean 
program was done in order to curtail overcharging on the part of pro- 
prietary schools and to avoid problems in reimbursing low-tuition 
public colleges on a cost basis. Under the circumstances prevailing 
at that time, a reasonable case could be made for this decision. For 
any future program of educational benefits, however, the decision as 
to the method of reimbursement should be made in the light of exper- 
ience under Public Law 346 and Public Law 550 as well as the condi- 
tions prevailing at such future time. 

(f) For those engaged half-time or more in formal education or 
—- appropriate levels of subsistence allowance should be pro- 
vided. 

(g) No subsistence allowance should be provided to those who are 
engaged less than half-time in formal training or to those engaged 
essentially full-time in paid employment or self-employment, even 
though they may incidentally be receiving such training as was pro- 
vided in the on-the-job and on-the-farm programs. 
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PART Il. VETERANS’ BENEFITS RELATED TO 
EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


INTRODUCTION 


The veteran’s success in readjustment to civilian life is measured, 
in large part, by his success in finding and holding a satisfactory job, 
or in establishing himself successfully in a business of his own. For 
some veterans, this phase of readjustment presents no difficulties, 
but for many it is the most important problem to be solved. 

For this reason, the overall readjustment benefit program has 
made provision for a variety of benefits designed either to assist the 
veteran in obtaining employment or to provide income in periods of 
unemployment which occur after his release from the Armed Forces. 
These benefit programs are described and analyzed in the eight 
chapters which make up this part of the present monograph. 

There have been two separate and distinct programs to provide 
veterans with cash income during periods of unemployment. The 
first was the readjustment allowance program for veterans of World 
War II, under title V of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944. 
Chapter I describes the background and historical development of 
of the basic legislation, and its underlying objectives. Chapter II 
contains a general description of operations under the program, which 
were largely concentrated in the years from 1945 through 1949, 
and analyzes the overall pattern of participation by various groups 
of veterans. Chapters III and IV deal with specific problems which 
developed under the two separate parts of the readjustment allowance 
program—one of which provided unemployment allowances to job- 
less veterans, while the other provided self-employment allowances 
to those who were engaged in operating their own farms or businesses 
but not yet receiving normal income from them. 

A completely separate unemployment benefit program has been 
provided for veterans of the Korean conflict under the Veterans’ 
Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952. The background and content 
of this program, which provides unemployment compensation for 
veterans but no special benefit for the self-employed, is described in 
chapter V. In chapter VI, an analysis of operating experience under 
the present program is presented, together with an appraisal of the 
extent to which the problems encountered in the earlier World War IT 
program have been successfully solved. 

In addition to the direct benefits described in the first six chapters, 
veterans have been entitled to other important rights or services 
designed to assist them in obtaining employment in new jobs or 
reinstatement in their former jobs. Two of these programs—the 
employment service program for veterans and veterans’ preference 
in the Federal civil service—have existed since the period just after 
World War I. The third program, providing reemployment rights 
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to war veterans and other servicemen, was created in 1940 when the 
first selective service legislation was enacted. 

These benefits have not involved direct payments to veterans, and 
have operated in such way that there has been only a limited outlay of 
Federal funds. Nevertheless, they have been vitally important to 
several million servicemen, in helping them to achieve what is often 
the most important single step in readjustment—their return to 
productive and satisfying employment in the civilian economy. 

Among these employment-oriented benefits, the one which probably 
has the most immediate impact during readjustment is the program 
of veterans’ reemployment rights, described in chapter VIL This 
program, created when the Selective Service Act was passed in 1940, 
gave reemployment rights to all persons entering the Armed Forces 
if they had held a regular job (a position ‘other than a temporary 
position’’), had left it to enter active service after May 1, 1940, 
and were still qualified to perform the duties of the position. The 
eligible ex-serviceman was entitled to reinstatement in the job 
he held before, or in a position of like seniority, status and 
pay, or in the position he would have held if he had not 
entered the Armed Forces. Originally administered by the 
Selective Service System, the program was transferred to the 
Department of Labor in 1947 because of the complex labor relations 
problems involved in applying and interpreting these basic rights. 
Under the Selective Service Act of 1948, the program was broadened 
to cover ex-servicemen who sustained disabilities which kept them 
from performing their former duties; they have the right to be restored 
to another position which provides the nearest approximation to the 
conditions of the former job. 

A second benefit contributing to employment is the right to special 
employment assistance—in the form of placement, employment 
counseling, and related services—through the United States Employ- 
ment Service and the affiliated State and local employment service 
ree Special services to veterans were first provided during 
the demobilization period after World War I[, and a permanent 
Veterans’ Employment Service was established by the Wagner-Peyser 
Act of 1933. In the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944, this 
benefit was reaffirmed and a Veterans’ Placement Board was created 
to determine and issue policies relating to the Veterans’ Employ- 
ment Service. The Board’s functions were transferred to the Secretary 
of Labor in 1949. These employment service benefits, which may 
affect a very large proportion of all veterans over the years, are 
discussed in chapter VIII. 

The third benefit related to employment (not discussed in detail in 
this report) is the veterans’ preference in the Federal civil service. For 
those veterans who seek or obtain jobs with the Federal Government, 
this benefit provides a double advantage. First, they receive prefer- 
ence in obtaining jobs (a 10-point preference for the disabled and 5 
points for the nondisabled in civil-service eligible lists). Second, those 
who obtain such jobs are given a lifetime advantage in retaining their 
jobs once they have been hired. At the present time, over half of 
the civilian employees of the Federal Government are veterans and 
entitled to the privileges granted by the Veterans’ Preference Act of 
1944. Problems related to this benefit are briefly discussed in the 
Commission’s general report, chapter IX. 
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BACKGROUND AND OBJECTIVES OF THE READJUSTMENT 
ALLOWANCE PROGRAM FOR WORLD WAR II VETERANS 


In all the discussions that led to passage of the Servicemen's 
Readjustment Act of 1944, it was recognized that some kind of 
unemployment benefits should be provided to meet the needs of 
returning veterans who could not obtain jobs immediately after their 
release from service. The need for such assistance was generally 
recognized, and all the draft bills that finally evolved into the GI bill 
of rights contained some provision for unemployment pay. In the 
course of discussion and debate, the original proposals were expanded 
and the objectives of the program broadened, so that the final act 
provided for Readjustment Allowances of two distinct types: A 
weekly unemployment benefit for unemployed veterans, and a self- 
employment allowance for veterans whose net income from full-time 
work on their own farms or in their own businesses amounted to less 
than $100 per month. 

The program finally enacted—in title V of Public Law 346—was in 
general a compromise between alternative provisions contained in the 
bills passed by the House and Senate. On almost every point, the 
compromise consisted of adopting the more liberal of the two alterna- 
tives proposed. The final program, as a result, provided benefits 
that went beyond the normal limits of unemployment insurance 
payments, and embodied a philosophy which was somewhat broader, 
but not very precisely defined. 

Many of the problems which led to difficulties and criticisms under 
the program were in a sense “built into” the law as a reflection of 
Congress’ desire to deal generously with every veteran who experienced 
unemployment, or who was not yet receiving normal income from self- 
employment. Perhaps equally important was the general fear of a 
postwar depression and widespread unemployment, which led many 
to believe that returning veterans would need a longer time to com- 
plete their readjustment in employment than would be true under 
normal conditions. 

Payments under the Readjustment Allowance program amounted 
to more than $3.8 billion, and in the first postwar year this benefit 
accounted for nearly three-fourths of all direct benefit payments 
under the GI bill. In the peak year (fiscal 1947) veterans received 
nearly $1.5 billion in such payments. 

The Readjustment Allowance program did, in fact, provide an indis- 
pensable first line of defense against economic want to millions of 
veterans. Altogether, more than 8.9 million men and women were on 
the rolls at some time. Nearly 3 out of every 5 World War Ii veterans, 
and more than two-thirds of those who were released after VJ-day, 
received at least 1 payment. The great majority of beneficiaries used 
the benefit for only a limited period of time, and in a manner clearly 
consistent with the law’s objectives. 
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The law, however, had some consequences that had not been antici- 
pated, and a minority of veterans drew benefits over such extended 
periods, or under such circumstances, that there was widespread 
criticism of abuses (apparent or real), particularly in certain periods 
and in certain parts of the country. As a result, when unemploy- 
ment benefits for veterans of the Korean fighting were considered, 
there was little inclination to reenact a program similar to the. one 
created in the GI bill. A more limited program, much closer to the 
concepts of “standard”? unemployment compensation, was created in 
1952. 

As a background for examining the record of experience under the 
readjustment allowance program, it is therefore necessary to under- 
stand how the legislation evolved, and the underlying philosophy and 
objectives that were reflected in it. 


ORIGINAL PROPOSALS AND ANTICIPATED NEEDS 


The process by which a number of separate proposals for specific 
postwar benefits evolved into the GI bill of rights—an overall package 
providing a wide variety of benefits, and offering some type of re- 
adjustment aid to nearly every veteran—has been described in 
detail in staff report IX, part A, which contains a general survey 
of the readjustment program as a whole. The development of the 
readjustment allowance benefits created by the 1944 law was a part 
of this general process, and recollection of the widespread hardship 
suffered by unemployed veterans after World War I made many 
Congressmen recognize, from the start, that some type of unemploy- 
ment pay was needed. 

As early as November 1942 President Roosevelt had appointed the 
Osborn committee to study the problem of postwar education and 
training for servicemen, and had called attention to the need for 
special programs to assist in the readjustment of veterans to civilian 
life! In July 1943 he again pointed out that— 
the members of the Armed Forces have been compelled to make greater economic 
sacrifice and every other kind of sacrifice than the rest of us, and are entitled to 
definite action to take care of their special problems.* 

On November 23, 1943, a month after he had transmitted the pre- 
liminary report of the Osborn committee to Congress and recom- 
mended legislation to provide education and training benefits, the 
President asked Congress for three additional measures ‘“‘to help our 
returning servicemen and servicewomen bridge the gap from war to 
peace activity.”’ The benefits proposed included (1) mustering-out 
pay, (2) a system of allowances for unemployed veterans, and (3) 
social-security credits for time spent in the Armed Forces. The first 
two of these proposals, in particular, he urged as a means of meeting 
the veteran’s needs in the interval between discharge and reemploy- 
ment. He proposed that mustering- out pay should be provided for 
all veterans, on the following gr ounds: ® 

To help servicemen and servicewomen tide over the difficult period of readjust- 


ment from military to civilian life, mustering-out pay will be needed. It will 
relieve them of anxiety while they seek private employment or make their personal 


1The work of this committee, and its recommendations, are described in chs. I and II of pt. I 
of this volume, 

2H. Doc. 361, 78th Cong., November 23, 1943. 

* Ibid, p. 3. 
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jlans for the future. I, therefore, recommend to the Congress that it enact legis- 
ation and provide funds for the payment of a uniform, reasonable mustering-out 
pay to all members of the Armed Forces upon their honorable discharge or transfer 
to inactive duty. This pay should not be in a lump sum but on a monthly 
installment basis. 


In proposing the unemployment allowance, the President gave these 
reasons: * 

We must anticipate, however, that some members of the Armed Forces may 
not be able to obtain employment within a reasonable time after their return to 
civil life. For them, unemployment allowances should be provided until they 
can reasonably be absorbed by private industry. is 

Members of the armed services are not now adequately covered by existing 
unemployment insurance laws of the States * * * Benefits payable to those who 
are covered by State law are unequal, and will vary greatly among the States 
because of the wide differences in the provisions of the State laws. The protection 
in many cases will be inadequate. It is plainly a Federal responsibility to provide 
for the payment of adequate and equitable allowances to those servicemen and 
servicewomen who are unable to find employment after their demobilization. 

No specific benefit amount was suggested, but the President’s 
message did outline three desirable features: He suggested that there 
should be— 

A fixed and uniform rate of benefit for a fixed period of time for all members of 
the Armed Forces who * * * are unable to find suitable work. 

The conditions of eligibility should follow “the usual practice in 
unemployment insurance,”’ including registration at a public employ- 
ment office and availability for suitable work. The benefit was not 
intended to overlap mustering-out pay, but should cover— 

*an adequate length of time following the period for which mustering-out payment 
is made. 


LEGISLATIVE HISTORY AND CONGRESSIONAL ACTION 


The first congressional hearings on the proposed unemployment 
allowance program were held early in 1944 by the Subcommittee on 
Veterans’ Legislation of the Senate Committee on Finance. In its 
hearings, over the period from January 14 through March 10, 1944, 
the subcommittee centered its attention on S. 1617, the so-called 
Veterans’ omnibus bill, which had been introduced by Senator Clark 
and 10 cosponsors at the request of the American Legion. Title VI 
of the bill provided for payment of unemployment allowances, but 
contained no provision for benefits to self-employed veterans. 

A separate bill on unemployment benefits for veterans, S. 1545, 
had been introduced earlier by Senators Wagner, Clark, and George. 
Its basic benefit structure was identical with that contained in the 
omnibus bill, but its disqualification provisions were somewhat less 
restrictive, and were finally adopted by the Senate. Another feature 
of the Wagner bill was that it provided a potential duration of 52 
weeks for all veterans, instead of the variable duration of 12 to 52 
weeks proposed in S. 1617. 


Separate Legislation on Mustering-Out Pay 

While the Senate hearings were still going on, one important read- 
justment benefit which is closely related to readjustment allowances 
wus provided in a separate law. The Mustering-Out Payment Act 
of 1944 (Public Law 225, 78th Cong.) was approved on February 3 


4 Ibid, p. 3. 
'Tbid., p. 4. 
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of that year, and authorized mustering-out payments to all honorably 
separated enlisted personnel and to the lower grades of officers. The 
background and intent of this benefit are outlined here. 

Mustering-out pay after previous wars.—In providing for mustering- 
out pay, Congress was following a long established precedent. After 
the Civil War, voluntary soldiers received $100, $200, or $300— 
depending on whether they were mustered into service for 1, 2, or 
3 years. 

After the Spanish-American War extra pay was provided on a 
slightly different basis. Instead of a fixed dollar amount, the pay- 
ment was equal to 2 months pay for those who had served overseas 
and 1 month’s extra pay where service was limited to the United 
States. 

The 4 million men who were demobilized after World War I received 
a smaller payment—a lump-sum bonus of $60 per serviceman. 

Benefit provided to World War II veterans.—The Mustering-Out 
Payments Act of 1944 (Public Law 225, 78th Cong., 2d sess.) pro- 
vided for payments ranging from $100 to $300, based partly on length 
of service and partly on whether the service was outside the con- 
tinental limits of the United States. Servicemen who had served less 
than 60 days on active duty received $100. Those who had served 
60 days or more within the continental United States or in Alaska 
received $200 and those who had served 60 days or more with service 
outside the continental limits received $300. 

For those who received more than $100 the payment was made in 
installments—-$100 upon separation, $100 a month later, and the 
final $100 two months later, for those entitled to these amounts. 

The mustering-out pay provided in 1944 had been originally pro- 
posed in the President’s message of November 1943 (as noted above) 
and linked with other proposals that became part of the GI bill. The 
passage of the Mustering-Out Payment Act of 1944 led to some dis- 
cussion of the relationship between this: benefit and others—particu- 
larly to the readjustment allowances and possible payments of ad- 
justed compensation in the future. The record makes it clear that 
mustering-out pay was intended as a benefit for all veterans, to make 
some cash available when they reentered civil life, and was in no way 
related to unemployment benefits. It was emphasized also that such 
payments were not to be considered as a substitute for future adjusted 
compensation. 

The original omnibus bill had provided that unemployment allow- 
ance payments should not begin until after the final mustering-out 
payment. The final act removed any bar against claiming unemploy- 
ment benefits during the mustering-out period. 

For many veterans, however, the availability of mustering-out pay 
did serve in lieu of unemployment benefits. It met immediate needs 
while the veteran was looking around and deciding what kind of work 
to seek, and many veterans did not claim readjustment allowances 
during the time when mustering-out pay was available to them. 

For those who experienced no unemployment—those who went back 
to their old jobs or found new ones immediately—the mustering-out 
pay was valuable also. It provided cash to pay the first month’s rent, 
to buy clothes or furniture, or to meet expenses until regular paychecks 
came in. Of all the available readjustment benefits, mustering-out 
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pay was the only one provided to all veterans (except for certain officer 
personnel) and it performed a function distinct from any other benefit. 


Senate Hearings on the Omnibus Bill 


Veterans’ organizations expressed almost unanimous support 
for the unemployment allowances proposed in the veterans’ omnibus 
bill (S. 1617). In his comments on the proposal, for example, the 
national commander of the American Legion gave this summary of the 
Legion’s position: ° 

Pending the period between discharge and placement in proper employment 
we consider it to be the obligation of the Federal Government to make a financial 
provision for the veteran. 

We believe that these veterans should not be required to resort to the State 
unemployment compensation acts for several reasons: 

1. Their services were rendered the Federal Government and the period of 
readjustment is a Federal responsibility. 

2. Uniform treatment should be accorded all veterans which is not possible 
under the existing State acts, duc to the variation in the waiting periods, payment, 
and duration. 

3. Many, possibily 50 percent or more, do not come under the existing State 
acts and therefore are ineligible for benefits. 

4. This financial obligation if placed on the respective State unemployment 
compensation funds, might endanger the whole structure erected in the State 
for all citizens. 

We, therefore, propose that a reasonable allowance be made to all veterans 
during a reasonable period of unemployment. When returned to work this allow- 
ance would cease and they could then be eligible under the respective State acts. 

The weekly benefit proposed under S. 1617 was variable and based 
on number of dependents as follows: 

For veterans with no dependents - _---~- ~~~ -- 

With 1 dependent 7 

With 2 dependents-__----- ana eh aeeee canine 

With 3 or more dependents_ ------- case f 

It was proposed that unemployment allowances be paid for each 
week of unemployment up to a maximum entitlement which would be 52 
weeks for most veterans. Each veteran would be allowed 4 weeks of 
potential benefits for each month of active service. Claims could be 
made for any week of unemployment during the 24 months after final 
payment of mustering-out pay. The 52-week maximum, which was 
retained in the final law, was proposed on the theory that it might 
require 2 years before a veteran built up enough credits under State 
laws to be covered by the regular unemployment compensation laws. 
It is clear that few veterans were expected to draw benefits for 52 
consecutive weeks, but the proposed maximum was thought necessary 
to cover intermittent unemployment during the first 2 years in civilian 
life. 

Representatives of most veterans’ organizations, including the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars, and the Army and Navy Union, also expressed 
general approval of the benefits proposed in S. 1617, as did the Admin- 
istrator of Veterans’ Affairs, Brig. Gen. Frank T. Hines.’ 

The only veterans’ organization that expressed dissent was the 
Disabled American Veterans. Millard W. Rice, national service 
director of the DAV, stressed that the program would impose new 
responsibilities on the Veterans’ Administration, involving compli- 
cated administrative relationships with State and Federal agencies, 

6 Statement by Mr. Warren H. Atherton, hearings on 8. 1617, Senate Committee on Finance, Subcom- 


mittee on Veterans’ Legislation, pp. 16-17. 
T Ibid, pp. 16-17. 
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and that this and other new programs might interfere with effective 
service to the disabled.* 

In place of the plan proposed in S. 1617 he urged that servicemen 
be given accrued credits under the existing State unemployment 
compensation laws, and receive benefits in each State according to 
the provisions of the State laws.° 

Senator Wagner, who had joined with Senators Clark and George 

in introducing a separate bill (S. 1545) for veterans, was in agreement 
with the main provisions of S. 1617, pointing out that the basic bene- 
fit provisions were identical—a maximum of 52 weeks’ benefits with 
a sliding scale of $15 to $25 per week depending on number of depend- 
ents. He felt, however, that the proposed disqualifications for vol- 
untary quitting and refusal of suitable work without good cause were 
too “‘severe and restrictive’’ in canceling the veteran’s right to future 
benefits, under certain conditions. This provision, he said: 
* * * really raises the vital question whether veterans should be encouraged, 
rather than penalized, when they seek that job which will enable them to make 
a greater contribution to our national output, or which offers an opportunity for 
the better life all of us are encouraged to strive for. This provision really 
limits unduly the cherished American right to leave one job in order to take a 
better one—better for the veteran, for the community, and for the Nation. 

A germ of the idea that veterans should not be subject to the same 
eligibility requirements as other claimants is found in Senator Wagner’s 
further comments on this issue: " 


On the surface, it may appear entirely proper to assign a heavier disqualification 
to a veteran who quits several jobs in succession without good cause. Yet, we 
must face the question whether such an individual, who may have undergone the 
hardships of military life for 4 or 5 years, should be denied the protection of this 
program if he finds it hard to settle down on the first job or jobs he happens to 


accept after returning to civilian life. * * * 

We are all aware that many veterans, by reason of their military service, with 
its risks and mental, physical and emotional strains, will have great difficulty 
in * * * quickly settling down to civilian jobs. * * * In my opinion, they should 
not be discouraged if they wish to try their hands at several types of jobs, * * * 

This is a genuine unemployment allowance, not a haven for the shiftless. * * * 
At the same time, however, the penalty should be adapted to the problems at 
hand. * * * The problem of determining what is ‘‘suitable work’’ for a veteran 
of Tarawa or the Italian campaign, possibly discharged with a slight disability, 
and what is ‘good cause’’ for refusing such work might try the wisdom of a 
Solomon, * * * 

Many veterans may refuse to accept jobs for reasons which may not appear 
entirely reasonable to the administrative agency, but yet these reasons may be 
compelling to the veteran as a result of military experience, 


The less rigorous disqualification provisions of S. 1545 were even- 


tually incorporated in the bill reported out by the Senate committee, 
and largely retained in the final law. 


Senate Committee Report 


On March 18, 1944, the Senate committee reported favorably on 
the omnibus bill, renumbered as S. 1767.2 Since mustering-out pay 
had already been provided in a separate law,” the readjustment allow- 
ance provisions had become title V in the Senate committee’s draft. 


The basic benefit provisions in the Senate Committee draft were 
little changed from the original bill, except that the less stringent dis- 


8 Hearings on S. 1617, Senate Committee on Finance, Subcommittee on Veterans’ Affairs, p. 89. 
* Thid, p. 90. 

¥ [bid, p. 111. 

1! [bid., pp. 111-118. 

2S. Rept. No: 755, 78th Cong, 

18 The Mustering-out Payment Act of 1944, described above. 
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qualification provisions of the Wagner bill had been substituted for 
those of S. 1617. The sliding scale of benefits, ranging from $15 to $25 
per week and based on the number of dependents, was retained. The 
maximum duration of benefits was set at 52 weeks, but limited in 
proportion to length of service—with 8 weeks of benefits for each month 
of active service. The period in which benefits might be claimed (if 
the veteran was otherwise eligible) was limited to the 24 months 
following final payment of mustering-out pay. The basic eligibility 
criteria, based on 90 days of active service, were similar to those for 
other benefits provided in other titles of the GI bill. 

Most of title V was devoted to provisions governing current eligi- 
bility for benefits, or temporary disqualificaGon for certain causes. 
In addition to being a resident of the United States, the veteran was 
required to report regularly to a public employment office; to be 
totally unemployed or earning less than $23 per week in part-time 
work; and to be able to work and available for suitable work. 

Temporary disqualification for benefits was imposed for voluntary 
quitting without good cause, discharge for misconduct, failure without 
good cause to apply for or accept suitable work, or failure to attend a 
free training course under certain specified conditions. 

The disqualification, in each case, was to apply to the week in which 
the disqualifying act occurred and not more than 4 weeks immediately 
following. A proposed provision for cancellation of several weeks of 
benefit rights, in case of repeated disqualifications, was dropped. 
Disqualification was also imposed if the veteran’s unemployment was 
due to a Jabor dispute, unless it was shown that he was not partici- 
pating or directly interested in the dispute, and was not a member of 
the class of workers who were participating or interested in the dispute. 

Broadly speaking, these eligibility and disqualification provisions 
were comparable to those found in State laws, and were retained— 
with minor changes—in the law finally enacted. The Senate version 
also contained definite standards for determining the suitability of 
work or whether good cause existed for voluntary leaving or for refusal 
of work. These were replaced, eventually, by a provision that State 
laws should govern in determining such questions. 

There were also safeguards against duplication of payments of 
readjustment allowances and mustering-out pay or subsistence allow- 
ances under the education and training program. 


Action by the House on S. 1767 


In its review of the Senate bill, the House Committee on Veterans’ 
Legislation made extensive changes in the provisions of title V on 
unemployment allowances. In its report on the bill, the committee 
made these comments: '* 


Title V, dealing with unemployment or readjustment compensation, has been 
accepted in principle as in the Senate draft, but it has been simplified both as to 
administration and as to benefits provided. Essentially, the qualifications pro- 
vided by the applicable State laws will apply, with added restrictions as to dis- 
qualifications, and the administration by the Veterans’ Administration will be the 
most direct possible through the State agencies. While in some respects greater 
restrictions have been adopted, the plan has been broadened to cover the self- 
employed during a waiting period of production as in many agricultural and other 
productive enterprises. These amendments, it is confidently believed, will remove 


4 House Rept. No, 1418, 78th Cong., 2d sess., pp. 3-4. 
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most, if not all, of the objections seriously urged to the provisions of this title as 
passed by the Senate. 

Benefit rate and duration.—In place of the variable benefit rate 
proposed by the Senate (ranging from $15 for veterans without 
dependents to $25 for those with 3 or more dependents) the House 
committee recommended a uniform rate of $20. For veterans with 
less than two dependents, this level was more generous than the 
Senate proposal; but the main purpose of the change was to avoid 
administrative difficulties in determining the number of dependents. 

There were few serious objections to the $20 benefit rate. In the 
course of its hearings, the committee had heard the views of veterans’ 
organizations, the Interstate Conference of State Employment 
Security Agencies, labor organizations, and the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, as well as Government departments. While 
the $20 level was somewhat higher than the average payment then 
being made under State unemployment insurance laws, it appears to 
have been generally accepted as equitable and adequate. There was 
also general acceptance of the idea of paying uniform benefits in all 
States, regardless of local variations between State laws. 

The maximum duration of benefits was set at 26 weeks, in place of 
the Senate’s proposal of 52 weeks. In the course of the House 
hearings, concern had been expressed that the longer period proposed 
by the Senate would discourage some veterans from seeking employ- 
ment promptly. 

Comparison with benefits under State laws—The benefits provided 
to civilian workers under State unemployment compensation laws 
were considerably less generous than those available to veterans under 
the GI bill. As of September 1943, there were 26 States in which the 
maximum rate was $15 or $16 per week, 16 States with a $18 maximum, 
9 States where the maximum rate was $20, and only 1 State where 
payments could exceed $20. In some cases, this maximum was 
payable only to workers with dependents. 

Even greater was the difference in maximum duration of benefits, 
as compared to the limit under State laws. In 28 States, the maximum 
number of weeks that could be paid in any 1 year was 16 weeks or less. 
There were 7 States where the maximum possible duration was 17 or 18 
weeks, 12 States where it was 20 weeks, and 2 where benefits could be 
paid for more than 20 weeks. Thus the veteran was given entitle- 
ment to benefits continuing from 2% to 3 times as long as most States 
provided to their insured unemployed. 

Self-employment provisions—The House committee draft contained 
one completely new feature, which provided for payment of benefits 
to self-employed persons engaged in farming or business pursuits from 
which they were not yet receiving substantial income. The com- 
mittee’s report recognized that ‘‘the disqualifications prescribed for 
unemployment cannot be applicable to self-employment”’ and con- 
ceded that “this provision will be difficult of administration,” which 
later proved to be an understatement. Nevertheless, it was the 
committee’s view that: 

* * * equality of veterans demands that readjustment allowance be provided 
for the veteran who engages in self-employment with no prospect of immediate 
income. It is believed that this provision greatly strengthens the bill and will go 


far to remove the more important objections that have been advanced against 
this entire title. 


'’ House report No, 1418, p. 14. 
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This self-employment benefit program, which became part of the 
final law, was a cause of much difficulty and criticism later on. It 
involved a benefit for which there were no existing precedents, and 
was particularly hard to administer because most of the claimants 
were farmers who lived in areas not easily accessible to existing 
employment offices. Problems that arose under this program are 
discussed more fully in chapter IV. 

Nevertheless, this proposal was vigorously supported by many 
Members of Congress. who felt it was unfair to provide readjustment 
allowances to wage and salary workers, but nothing for the farmer 
or businessman who was struggling to establish himself but not vet 
receiving normal income from the enterprise. 

On May 18, 1944, the House passed S. 1767 with a number of amend- 
ments embodying most of the changes proposed by the House Veter- 
ans’ Committee. On May 19, after the Senate had disagreed with the 
House amendments, conferees were appointed. A compromise bill, 
adopting some features of both the House and Senate versions, was 
presented by the conferees on June 12." 

The conference report was approved by the Senate on June 12 and by 
the House on the following day, and signed by the President on June 
22. Some of the major differences between the two Houses of Con- 
gress (as to the readjustment allowance title), and the significance of 
the decisions finally reached, are discussed below because they furnish 
a useful guide to the objectives and philosophy that were embodied 
in the final law. 


OBJECTIVES AND UNDERLYING PHILOSOPHY OF THE BENEFITS PROVIDED 


The readjustment allowance program that finally emerged in Public 
Law 346 was a mixture of somewhat incompatible ideas. For unem- 
ployed veterans, it provided benefits which were intended in principle 
to serve the same general purpose as the State and Federal unemploy- 
ment insurance programs that were already in existence. This 
similarity in principle was somewhat blurred by certain decisions 
made by Congress in drafting the final law. 

Major issues on which the Congress made decisions affecting the 
scope or objectives of the program were concerned with: (a) The 
inclusion of special benefits for self-employed veterans, which made 
the program as a whole much broader than unemployment compen- 
sation; (b) the relationship between the level and duration of readjust- 
ment allowances and the benefits provided by State laws; (c) the extent 
to which veterans should be subject to the same eligibility and dis- 
qualification provisions that applied to other claimants; (d) relation- 
ships between readjustment allowances and the benefit rights that 
veterans already possessed under the State unemployment compensa- 
tion programs, or might acquire after leaving the Armed Forces; (e) 
administrative coordination and responsibility for the program. 


Inclusion of a Benefit for Self-Employed Veterans 


The problems that arose under Public Law 346 were especially 
acute in connection with self-employment allowances. The conditions 
for receiving such allowances were completely different from those 
covering unemployment benefits. There was no requirement that 


%* Conference Report No. 1264, June 12, 1944, 
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the self-employed veteran should register with or report to an employ- 
ment office, and none of the disqualifications that apply in unemploy- 
ment benefits could be applied to the self-employed. Benefits were 

ayable to any person possessing basic entitlement if he met the 
following conditions in the calendar month for which his claim 
was filed: 

(a) He was self-employed for profit in an independent establishment, 
trade, business, professional or other vocation. 

(6) He had been fully engaged in such self-employment, as deter- 
mined by rules to be prescribed by the Administrator. 

(c) His net earnings during the calendar month amounted to less 
than $100. 

The self-employment allowance amounted to $100 per month for 
veterans with no net income, and the difference between his net earn- 
ings and $100 in other cases. 

In practice, this program was almost impossible to administer in a 
manner consistent with the goals that Congress appears to have had 
in mind. The uneven distribution of income over the year—par- 
ticularly in one-crop farming—made it possible for some veterans to 
qualify for benefits in several calendar months, even if their annual 
income was high. There was no effective procedure for checking and 
auditing reports of ‘net income’’, and most of the veterans who drew 
this benefit reported a net income of less than $2 per month. In 
many areas—though not in all—-the program tended to become a 
handout, based on service in the Armed Forces, and unrelated to read- 
justment needs. 

On paper, the self-employment program was not related to the 
“unemplovment allowances’’ provided to jobless veterans. In reality, 
it may have helped to produce an impression that “readjustment 
allowances” were something that the veteran was entitled to, regard- 
less of his needs or his availability for work. The fact that long-term 
use of unemployment benefits was highest in the States where self- 
employment allowances were most widely used (see ch. II) suggests 
that some relationship existed. 


Benefit Rate and Duration of Benefits 


One major issue discussed in hearings on the bill was whether 
uniform benefits should be paid to all veterans, or whether the weekly 
rate and duration should be variable, and linked with the provisions 
of State laws. The main argument for uniform treatment was that 
the readjustment payments represented an obligation of the Federal 
Government, which should provide the same benefits to all persons who 
had served in uniform. As already indicated, the $20 weekly benefit 
rate was substantially higher than the average benefit paid in most 
States, and the 52-week maximum was more “than twice as great as 
the longest duration then available under State laws. 

The weekly benefit amount for veterans could not be related to 
previous earnings, as is possible under State laws, because veterans 
had no recent civilian employment and their past civilian earnings 
(if any) did not necessarily reflect their future earning power. The 
$20 rate, in most States, was reasonably related to wage rates in private 
industry. Nationally, it represented less than half the average weekly 
wage in manufacturing, mining, construction, railroads, and wholesale 
trade—both in 1944, when the law was passed, and in 1946 when the 
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program was at its peak. Average weekly earnings in selected indus- 
tries, in these 2 years, were as follows:' 


Average gross 
weekly earnings 
Industry 


| 
1944 | «(1046 


Manufacturing ; ‘ an en $46. 08 $43. 82 
Bituminous coal mining : : f 51. 27 | 48. 03 
Building construction : ; stein a sail ; 52. 18 56, 24 
Class I railroads : 46. 36 50). 00 
lelephone _ ‘ wil 38. 54 44.29 
Wholesale trade 5 42. 26 47.73 
Retail trade (except eating and drinking places) : 29. 53 36. 35 


The main problem created by the uniform rate was that in some 
States, and in the agricultural areas of many States, it was relatively 
high compared to the wage levels in jobs that might be offered to 
the unemployed veteran. In those States and areas where wage levels 
were above the national average, of course, the $20 weekly rate 
represented a relatively small fraction of prevailing wages 

In fixing this level of benefits, Congress was guided by the principle 
of uniform treatment. Variation between States would have been 
more consistent with the concept underlying ordinary unemployment 
compensation—i. e., that benefits should be sufficiently below the 
worker’s normal or potential full-time wage to provide an incentive 
for reemployment—but would have been less adequate in terms of 
the veteran’s needs. 

In setting the maximum duration of benefits, Congress had to 
choose between a 26-week maximum (in the House bill) and a 52-week 
maximum proposed by the Senate. The limit proposed by the House, 
though longer than that provided in most State laws, was consistent 
with the general concepts of an unemployment compensation pro- 
gram, and many States now pay benefits up to that length of time. 
in choosing the longer period, Congress made it theoretically possible 
for a veteran to draw benefits for a full year during which he did no 
work. Generous in its intent, this feature of the law probably tended 
to delay the readjustment of some beneficiaries. A shorter time limit 
would have put the veteran on notice that, within a limited period, 
he would have to consider accepting types of work that he had not 
previously considered suitable or move to some other area where 
suitable jobs could actually be found. The long-time limit, if not 
accompanied by vigorous application of tests of “availability for 
work,” tended to encourage postponement of such decisions. 

The 52-week maximum was not av ailable to all veterans. There 
was also a limit based on length of service, under which each indi- 
vidual’s maximum entitlement was computed by allowing 8 weeks of 
potential benefits for each of the first 3 months of service, and 4 weeks 
more for each additional month or major fraction of a month. 

This provision, which was a compromise between the Senate and 
House proposals, actually assured 52 weeks of potential benefits to 
nearly all veterans since only 10 months of service was required to 
qualify for the full 52 weeks. Actually, more than 90 percent of all 
discharged servicemen had served a year or more, and for all veterans 


1” Source: Economic Report of the President, January 1956. 
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of World War II, the median length of service was slightly more than 
30 months. About 95 percent of those who drew readjustment 
allowances were potentially eligible for 52 weeks." 

The period in which benefits could be used had been limited, in the 
Senate bill, to 2 years after final payment of mustering-out pay. The 
final act changed this limit to 24 months after discharge or after 
termination of the war, whichever was the later date. It seems to 
have been intended that benefits should be available to any given 
veteran only during his first 2 years in civilian life—but since the 
official termination of the war was fixed at July 25, 1947, any eligible 
veteran could draw readjustment allowances as late as mid- 1949, as 
much as 4 or 5 years after their discharge, and long after their indi- 
vidual readjustment to civilian employment had been completed. 


ELIGIBILITY AND DISQUALIFICATION FOR BENEFITS 


To receive an unemployment allowance payment, the veteran was 
required to meet certain conditions during the week for which the 
allowance was claimed, and he was subject to temporary disqualifica- 
tion under certain conditions. Broadly, these eligibility and dis- 
qualification standards were similar to those provided in the Senate 
bill. The Senate, however, had outlined uniform criteria for de- 
termining “suitability of work” or “good cause” for refusing a job. 
The final act adopted a House proposal, under which the law of the 
State in which the claim was filed would govern such determinations. 

The Federal act did not provide, however, for application of the 
State standards in deciding whether a claimant was “available for 
work.” Such decisions were subject to interpretation by the Veterans’ 


Administration, and the Federal standard as to availability could not 
therefore coincide with provisions of the varying State laws. Decisions 
on such questions also tended to overlap other issues, since decisions on 
availability for specific jobs contained implied decisions as to whether 
the job was suitable. 

There was one other way in which the requirements for current 
eligibility differed from those in State laws. The States peasy 


required a claimant to be both able to work and available for work, 
and disqualified an otherwise eligible worker in case of temporary 
illness or disability. The program for veterans permitted payments 
to continue if the illness or disability occurred during a period of 
continuous unemployment. 

The final provisions on disqualification for benefits were generally 
based on the Senate bill, rather than the more restrictive House 
version. The House had proposed that in addition to disqualifying 
the veteran for certain causes, a week of future benefits should be 
canceled for each week of disqualification, where successive disqualifi- 
cations had occurred. Nosuch reduction in benefit rates was provided 
in the final act. 

The final law omitted some disqualifications based on receipt of 
other benefits. The veteran was able to claim readjustment allow- 
ances immediately after leaving service, instead of being required to 
wait until the end of the period covered by mustering-out pay. 
A House proposal that entitlement under the education and training 
program should be reduced by any amounts of readjustment allow- 


1% For data on relationship between potential entitlement and actual amount of benefits used, see ch. IT. 
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ances received was also omitted. Similarly, a Senate clause which 
reduced the allowance by the amount of any noncontributory benefit 
under other laws was omitted. 


Disregard of Benefit Rights Available Under State Laws 

One important feature of the program, as finally adopted, was that 
it disregarded any benefits that the veteran already possessed—or 
might later acquire—under State unemployment compensation laws. 
Many returning veterans had some right to benefits based on previous 
civilian employment, since many States had “frozen’’ the benefit 
credits acquired before entering service. The veteran was not re- 
quired, however, to claim the State benefit, but was free to choose 
whether to take the readjustment allowance instead. Since most 
State benefit rates at that time were below $20 per week, most vet- 
erans did not make use of such rights. (The program for Korean 
veterans under Public Law 550, enacted in 1952, was based on a 
different principle: The Federal payment was available only to vet- 
erans who were not entitled to State benefits, or entitled to a smaller 
weekly amount. In the latter case, the Federal payment merely 
made up the difference between the State payment and the weekly 
rate prescribed by Public Law 550.) 

During the immediate postwar period there may have been some 
justification for having the Federal Government pay the full cost of 
veterans’ unemployment benefits, since the existing unemployment was 
abnormal and related to a national situation. The disregard of State 
benefit rights was much less justifiable in the case of veterans who 
had already been absorbed in civilian jobs and acquired such rights 
after leaving service. The unemployment allowance program was 


not originally conceived of as a program for veterans whose readjust- 
ment was already completed. A spokesman of the group that drafted 
the bill, as has been noted, had said: 


When returned to work this allowance will cease and they could then be eligible 
under the respective State acts. 

In actual practice, a large part of the payments made late in the 
readjustment allowance program went to veterans who had had months 
or years of steady employment since leaving service. In such cases, 
the Federal payment merely relieved the State and the employer of 
their normal obligation to pay for the worker’s unemployment. 


ADMINISTRATIVE RESPONSIBILITY AND FEDERAL-STATE RELATIONSHIPS 


In considering the overall system of readjustment benefits, of which 
the readjustment allowance program was a part, the Congress had to 
consider differing proposals as to how these benefits should be 
administered. The final decision was to centralize responsibility for 
the new benefit programs in the Veterans’ Administration, which 
was expected to make appropriate use of other agencies in carrying 
out parts of its task. In line with this general policy, the VA became 
responsible at the national level for administering the readjustment 
allowance program, developing policies and proce dures, and controlling 
local operations which were carried out in some 1,800 full-time and 
2,000 part-time local employment offices. 

Agreements with State agencies.—Unlike the other major benefits 
provided by Public Law 346, the readjustment allowance program 
was not administered directly by the Veterans’ Administration, but 
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under cooperative agreements with the States. Effective operation 
of an unemployment benefit program requires the use of public employ- 
ment offices which can handle the recurring operations of taking 
claims, registering claimants for work, determining whether they are 
currently able to work and available to work, and applying the various 
standards which govern eligibility or disqualification for benefits. 
A nationwide network of public employment offices already existed 
and was responsible for unemployment compensation and employ- 
ment service programs that existed in all States. Their operations 
were financed entirely with Federal funds, but they handled State 
unemployment compensation under 51 separate laws, subject to 
certain Federal standards which did not affect most details of the 
unemployment compensation programs. 

Title V of the GI bill specifically authorized the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs to “utilize existing facilities and services of Federal 
or State departments or agencies on the basis of mutual agreements 
with such departments or agencies.’”?’ Such agreements were required 
to “provide for the filing of claims for Readjustment Allowances * * * 
through established public employment offices and State unemploy- 
ment compensation agencies” and to utilize such agencies “in the 
processing, adjustment and determination of such claims and the pay- 
ment of such allowances.” 

While the Veterans’ Administration might have made use of the 
Federal agency which already had long-established administrative 
relationships with the States (the Bureau of Employment Security) 
it chose to negotiate individual agreements with the State agencies. 
Under these agreements State personnel were used in taking and pro- 
cessing claims, determining eligibility, and issuing the actual benefit 
payments. These agreements differed considerably because of the 
widely varying provisions of State laws, and were not completed with- 
out some friction. (See chap. III.) They did, however, make it 
possible to utilize between 20,000 and 25,000 experienced personnel 
in about 1,800 local offices throughout the country.” 

Divided responsibility for decisions on eligibility —While the benefits 
paid under title V were uniform in all States, the provisions of the 
law set up a divided responsibility for interpreting those parts of the 
law which covered eligibility and disqualification. Section 800 (d) 
provided that “in determining * * * the suitability of work or the 
existence of good cause with respect to a claimant, the conditions and 
standards prescribed by the unemployment compensation laws of the 
State in which he files his claim shall govern.”” The Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, however, was responsible for interpreting certain other 
requirements—such as the standards for determining whether a claim- 
ant was ‘‘able to work and available for suitable work,’’ and interpre- 
ting the complicated provision on disqualification during labor 
disputes. 

The State agencies, over the years, had worked out a complicated 
body of interpretations by which the provisions of their laws were 
applied to specific cases. The Veterans’ Administration, entering a 
wholly unfamiliar field, found it necessary to work out its own inter- 
pretations, which sometimes coincided with State practice and some- 


1* The relationship between unemployment compensation and employment service operations is dis- 
cussed below, in ch, VIIL 

2 For a discussion of the public employment service system and its special placement services to veterans, 
see ch. VIII below. 
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times did not. The local office employee, directly in contact with the 
claimant, often found it hard to know whether a given standard which 
applied to nonveterans should also be applied to the veteran. 

As a result, although the unemployment allowance provisions of 
title V were in principle very similar to those of most State laws, there 
was a tendency to apply different standards. In some States, and 
particularly in areas of labor surplus, there was a tendency to think of 
the readjustment allowance as something different from an unemploy- 
ment compensation benefit—as a right to which the veteran was 
entitled even if he did not meet the standards of availability that had 
been applied to nonveterans. Gradually, through administrative 
rulings by VA, standards quite consistent with State law were 
established. 

This problem, of course, was aggravated by widespread unemploy- 
ment in the early part of the program and by the undeniable fact that 
a veteran’s characteristics and his problems were not the same as 
those of the laid-off civilian worker. Some of the factors that were 
involved are examined further in chapter IIT. 


Effect of the Act on Program Operations 


The various decisions outlined above—as to benefit structure, 
eligibility, disqualification provisions, and administrative arrange- 
ments—in many cases had an important effect on operating exper- 
ience under the readjustment allowance program. This operating 
experience will be discussed in the three chapters which follow. 
Chapter II deals with the overall magnitude of the program, the 
timing of operations, the comparative use of unemployment and self- 
employment benefits in various States, and the overall extent of 
participation by veterans of World War II. 

Chapters II] and IV deal with specific problem areas which de- 
veloped in connection with the unemployment allowance and self- 
employment allowance programs, respectively. Some of these 
problems were due to current economic conditions and the impact of 
mass demobilization in a period when postwar reconversion was not 
yet complete. Others were due to features in the legislation itself, 
and in appraising operations an attempt will be made to identify such 
problems, as a guide to possible decisions on future benefits related to 
unemployment. 





CHAPTER II 


THE READJUSTMENT ALLOWANCE PROGRAM AS A WHOLE: 
MAGNITUDE, TIMING, AND PATTERNS OF PARTICIPATION 


The purpose of this chapter is to present an overall review of 
operations under the readjustment allowance program and the extent 
to which it was utilized by World War II veterans. Problems which 
arose under each of the two distinct parts of the program—unemploy- 
ment and self-employment allowances—will be discussed more fully 
in later chapters. 

The readjustment allowance program affected more veterans than 
any of the other new programs created by the Servicemen’s Re- 
adjustment Act of 1944. It reached its peak less than a year after 
V-—J Day, much earlier than the other programs, and was particularly 
important during the period of mass demobilization in late 1945 
and in 1946. 

Altogether, more than 9.7 million veterans filed claims to establish 
their eligibility under the program, and more than 8.9 million different 
individuals received at least one benefit payment. The total value 
of the benefits paid to unemployed and self-employed veterans 
amounted to more than $3.8 billion, with more than two-thirds 
of this total expended during the first 2 years after Japan’s surrender. 
By the end of the program 58 percent of all World War II veterans 
had drawn benefits, and those who received payments after V—J Day 
represented more than two-thirds (68 percent) of the 12.8 million men 
and women who entered civil life between June 1945 and the end 
of the program. 

It is clear, from these overall totals, that the great majority of the 
veterans discharged after VJ-Day experienced at least some unem- 
ployment, or a period of self-employment with limited income, under 
conditions that permitted them to qualify for “SRA” (servicemen’s 
readjustment allowance) benefits. During the period when most of 
the men who fought the war were coming home, the SRA program 
provided the most immediately available—and the most easily under- 
stood—of the benefits available to them under the GI bill. 

In the course of the program’s history, a number of major problems 
were encountered, and there were obvious abuses that led to wide- 
spread criticism. These problems, and their causes, are analyzed in 
chapters III and IV. The present chapter is designed to provide a 
background for that analysis, by presenting an overall picture of 
activities during the life of the program. The first part of the chapter 
reviews the magnitude and impact of the program, the major trends 
from period to period, and how program operations were affected by 
economic and labor-market conditions. In later sections, the relative 
size and special characteristics of the programs affecting unemployed 
and self-employed veterans are examined separately. The last part 
of the chapter summarizes some of the available information on re- 
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gional and State variation in use of “SRA” benefits, on the charac- 
teristics of the veterans who received benefits, and the extent to 
which SRA benefits were used by various groups of veterans. 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE PROGRAM 


During the 3 months that elapsed between passage of the GI bill 
and the first week for which benefits could be paid (September 4, 1944) 
the Veterans’ Administration entered into separate written contracts 
with 51 separate unemployment compensation agencies, including 
those in the 48 States, the District of Columbia, Alaska, and Hawaii. 
Since there was no unemployment compensation program in Puerto 
Rico the Veterans’ Administration had to create its own administra- 
live organization in that territory. Special arrangements were also 
worked out in several other areas. The Department of the Navy 
acted for the Administrator in taking claims in Samoa and Guam, 
and this function was performed by the Panama Canal Authority in 
the Canal Zone. 

In working out agreements with the States and in developing operat- 
ing procedures and policies, it was necessary to consider the widely 
varying provisions of State laws and the dissimilar administrative 
structures that existed in the States. The Interstate Conference of 
Kmployment Security Agencies designated a committee of State 
technicians to work with the Veterans’ Administration in formulating 
regulations which were later adopted. In the early months of the 
program, the Veterans’ Administration also borrowed a number of 
individuals from the staffs of the State agencies to assist in developing 
instructions and regulations. Key personnel for the Readjustment 
Allowance Service were recruited from a selected group of State 
agency employees representing every section of the United States. 

The completion of satisfactory agreements, and the development of 
workable regulations and procedures, was not accomplished without 
some friction. Initially, for example, the State agencies felt that 
divided responsibility for the program within the VA would make it 
almost impossible to operate the program, and it was necessary for 
VA to make certain concessions as to personnel and organization be- 
fore the agreements were accepted. There were also problems in con- 
nection with appeal procedures (which were not similar to those under 
State laws) and procedural problems as to the self-employment allow- 
ance program, which was in no way comparable to normal unemploy- 
ment compensation. 

Eventually these difficulties were overcome, and use of the facilities 
of the State agencies made it possible for the program to operate with 
reasonable efficiency from the start, and with relatively low adminis- 
trative costs. More than 4,000 full-time or part-time employment 
offices, located in every part of every State, could be used in handling 
claims and between 20,000 and 25,000 experienced personnel were 
made available. Even in remote areas, itinerant claums-taking serv- 
ice was available, and interstate agreements already worked out in 
connection with the State laws were applied to those veterans who 
moved between States in search of jobs. 

The administrative structure at the national level, and arrangements 
for budget control and audits are summarized in the following excerpts 
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from a report prepared by the Veterans’ Administration for this Com- 
mission: 

The Readjustment Allowance Service maintained a small staff in the central 
office in Washington and the duties of this staff primarily related to the issuance 
of procedures and standards governing the operation of the program within the 
States. It also included a unit devoted to the fiscal accounting necessary in main- 
taining records with respect to administrative funds granted to State agencies for 
administering the program. * * * The budget was considered each 6 months 
and allocations of administrative funds were made on a quarterly basis, 

The administrative funds of the State agencies were periodically audited by 
the Bureau of Accounts and Audits of the Bureau of Employment Security and 
the reports of such audits submitted to the Readjustment Allowance Service. 
This function was performed on a contract basis * * * The central office staff 
of the Readjustment Allowance Service periodically audited the benefit accounts 
established by each agency. 

Furthermore, each State agency was periodically checked throughout the pro- 
gram for conformity and timeliness in paying benefits as well as its application 
of instructions, procedures, and standards issued by the central office of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration. A readjustment allowance agent as a representative of 
the Administrator was located in each State agency and though his primary 
functions were confined to the certification of agency vouchers and serving as 
the final appellate authority in the State, he acted as an observer of the agency’s 
operations and reported monthly as to his findings. 

Some of the problems that developed in the course of the program 
resulted from the difficulty in coordinating activities under the SRA 
(readjustment allowance) program and under the State unemployment 
insurance programs. ‘The same local office personnel were required 
to apply two different sets of standards to veterans and to nonveterans 
in determining whether a claimant met such basic requirements as 
“availability for work.”’ In the self-employment program, even more 
serious difficulties were encountered, since the State agencies had no 
previous experience or precedents for dealing with such benefits, to 
which unemployment compensation concepts did not apply at all. 
Problems under these programs are discussed in chapters III and IV. 


OVERALL MAGNITUDE AND NUMBER OF PARTICIPANTS 


The readjustment allowance program, to a greater extent than 
either the GI training or loan guaranty benefits of the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act, was designed to be used during the period im- 
mediately after the veteran’s return to civilian life, while he was 
establishing himself in steady employment or developing a steady 
income from his own farm or business. Most of the veterans who 
received benefits did, in fact, enter the program fairly soon after their 
discharge from the Armed Forces. About 40 percent of the bene- 
ficiaries used the program on a “‘one-time’’ basis and the income pro- 
vided was a temporary stopgap during a short period before they 
found permanent jobs. A relatively small number (2.5 percent) 
stayed on the rolls continuously till their entitlement was exhausted. 
For the majority, however, use of the program was not limited to a 
single period. Among these were those who reentered after the end 
of temporary jobs or during layoffs and seasonal slack periods, and 
others who entered the labor force during vacation periods, though 
spending most of the year in school. 

The trend of benefit claims and payments, from period to period, 
was therefore affected by several different factors. Most important 
of these, in the early part of the program, were the rate of demobiliza- 
tion from the Armed Forces and the labor market conditions pre- 
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vailing in the civilian economy. Since the conditions that existed 
during the postwar years have been described quite fully elsewhere,’ 
they are mentioned only briefly here. 


Relationship Between SRA Operations and Rate of Demobilization 


Benefit claims and payments under the readjustment allowance pro- 
gram were largely concentrated in the first 2 years after Japan’s 
surrender, rising rapidly as millions of veterans were released from 
the Armed Forces during the first 12 months and declining fairly 
steadily thereafter as veterans found civilian jobs or withdrew from 
the labor force to take advantage of education and training benefits. 
About 2.7 million veterans of World War II had already been dis- 
charged before V-J Day, but barely 10 percent of them—about 
286,000—had actually received SRA benefits. In the year that 
followed, 10.4 million veterans were added to the civilian population. 
As mass demobilization got under way, about 4.7 million veterans 
entered civil life in the last quarter of 1945, more than 2.9 million in 
the first quarter of 1946, and 1.4 million in the second quarter. In 
this first postwar year, nearly 5 million veterans drew benefits under 
the SRA program. 

Amount of benefit payments.—During the first year after Japan’s 
surrender, readjustment allowances represented about three- -quarters 
of all direct payments to veterans under the GI bill (table 1). Total 
expenditures under the program, which had averaged less than $4 
million per month before VJ—day, rose to more than $83 million in 
January 1946, reached a peak of $160 million in April of that year, 
and remained above $100 million per month through October.’ By 
mid-1947, total benefit payments under the program had amounted 
to more than $2.47 ition Haast two-thirds of the final total. 
Almost exactly half of the World War II veterans in civil life had 
received benefits by June 1947, nearly twice the number who had 
used education and training benefits by that time. 


TABLE 1.—Relative importance of expenditures for readjustment allowances and 
other readjustment benefits under Public Law 346 (selected periods, 1945-62) 


[Millions of dollars] 
: lalallala aie ee ae 
Expenditures during period (major | Cumulative cost to end of period 
benefits under Public Law 346) 


Fiscal year ending— 
Total, 3 
major major 


allowances 
| benefits ! err | | benefits! 


allowances Total, 3 


Readjustment | Readjustment 


Amount Percent of Amount | Percent of 
total total 


SON inci wnt iseadicedia $23. 5 | 73. 
June 1946 , 024. 73. § 
June 1947 2, 472 49. 
3, 149. 38. 
3, 659 31. 
3, 797. 26. ! 
3, 805. 23. 3 
, 805. 21. : 
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1 Based on direct payments under the following programs: Readjustment allowances, education and 
training, and loan guaranty. 


Source: Veterans’ Administration. 
1 See Report IX, pt. A, ch. III. 


2 re poy data on benefit payments under the readjustment allowance program, see appendix B, 
table B 
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Though the total value of readjustment allowance payments was 
highest in the 1946-47 fiscal vear, the steady rise in expenditures for 
education and training benefits meant that SRA payments in that 
vear represented only “40 percent of all direct benefits under the GI 
bill. The cost of readjustment allowances dropped to about one- 
fifth of all Public Law 346 benefits in fiscal 1949, and less than 5 per- 
cent in fiscal 1950. Payments under the program were negligible 
thereafter, since July 1949 was the last month for which most World 
War II veterans were elicible to claim benefits. 

Vumber of new beneficiaries.—The number of veterans entering the 
program, as measured by the number of new claims and first payments 
of readjustment allowances, is shown by periods in table 2, which 
also shows the number of veterans entering civil life in the same 
periods. During the first 2 postwar years, entrances into the pro- 
gram tended to follow the same trend as the number of separations 
from the services, but with a lag of a few months. About 817,000 
veterans drew their first payment in the last quarter of 1945, more 
than 2.2 million in the next 3 months, about 1.5 million in the second 
quarter of 1946, and about 902,000 in the third quarter. Altogether, 
during this 12-month period, more than 5.4 million servicemen re- 
ceived their first payments under the program-——representing about 
61 percent of the number who used SRA benefits at any time. 

The lag between discharge and use of benefits reflects several 
factors—among thei the av ailability of mustering-out pay, amounting 
to $300 for most servicenen. Paid in :nonthly insiallments of $100, 
these payments provided an income about equivalent to the readjust- 
ment allowance. Also, many veterans obtained temporary jobs be- 
fore first claiming benefits, while some preferred to spend some time 
with friends and relatives before ac tively seeking work. By the sec- 
ond quarter of 1946, the number of first payments was running above 
the number of current separations, and during the next 3 years—as 
the tide of demobilization dwindled to a trickle—the number of 
persons receiving SRA payments for the first time consistently ex- 
ceeded the number of veterans entering civil life. 
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TaBLE 2.—Relationship between demobilization and first use of readjustment bene fil 
under Public Law 346 


Veterans receiving readjustment benet 
Net World | for first time under Public Law 34 


Welk —— 
crease of 
veterans in 
civilian life 


Calendar period 
First pay- Entrances 
ments of into educa Home loan 
readjustment tion and "losed 
allowances training 


Number of veterans (thousa nds 


743 | 5g 17 
493 18 
5, 864 { 180 


Jan-June__......-- ‘ 4, 354 3, 970 
PIS 5: wisicass <> miateseinnmetl z Se 1, 241 | 34g 315 
1947: 
Pe cnaceawccnws 433 ¢ 205 
July-Dec. _..--..-.- ; 384 ROG 
1948: 
Jan-June...-.--. bes 169 638 
July-Dec- - 144 524 
1949 ‘ 236 939 
199.65 ocnnnnuneente pnavenecatios 118 533 656 
(OTE nccaconaschtatianamdaha . ‘ 56 500 
as henaseatiaaa : 92 | 24 
1953-55 - seen adie i 119 | 12 


New beneficiaries as percent of net increase in number of 
veterans in civilian life 


1944... _. 
1945: 
Jan-June_.. 
July-Dec 
1946: 
I onde 5a ns cea mean unabanmadial — 
SUIPIIIIIIINL: ->- cc asasipacdisieaehtipacepvehentent kenigatahapediabiebe 


2 Not available 
Source: Veterans’ Administration. 


Because of administrative delays, the trend of first payments in the 
early months of the program did not fully reflect the number of 
veterans who were entering the program for the first time in various 
periods. The timing of entrances into the program is better indi- 
cated by the number of new claims filed by veterans who had never 
previously claimed readjustment allowances. The number of new 
claims for unemploymient allowances actually reached its peak in 
January 1946 when more than 924,000 veterans filed their first claims. 
The sharp rise from V-J Day to January 1946 and the gradual decline 
thereafter is indicated by the following data for selected months in 
1945 and 1946: 
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Number of new claims for 
Month and year unemployment allowance 


1945—July i 32, 700 
September asema 94, 100 
October . ane neasiian dicen ‘ 
November TA ca aes nica sits ad aca ot beta 
December Dade TS 510, 600 

1946—January 924, 500 
February = 793, 400 

658, 000 
490, 800 
373, 600 
163, 800 


Monthly data on new claims, and on additional claims, filed by 
veterans who were reentering the program after an interruption, are 
given in appendix B, table B-2. The downtrend in the number of new 
claimants during 1946-47, and the steady increase in the number of 
claims from veterans who were reentering the program, is shown 
graphically in chart I. 


CHART I 


NUMBER OF VETERANS CLAIMING UNEMPLOYMENT 
ALLOWANCES FOR FIRST TIME (NEW CLAIMS) 
OR REENTERING THE PROGRAM AFTER AN 
INTERRUPTION (ADDITIONAL CLATMS) 


(January 1946 - January 1947) 


Ss 


Number of veterans currently claiming benefits —The total number 
of veterans currently claiming benefits, as measured by the number of 
continued claims for unemployment benefits (claims covering a com- 
pleted week of unemployment) reached its peak in the period from 
March to July 1946, when the average weekly number of claims re- 
mained at a plateau of about 1.7 to 1.8 million. During these months 
the number of veterans entering or reentering the program was about 
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in balance with the number who were leaving the benefit rolls for 
various reason, in most cases because they had found jobs. When the 
number of monthly claims for self-employment allowances is added, 
the average number of veterans currently claiming benefits was near 
or above 2 million during most of this period. 

The trend from month to month in the number of claims for unem- 
ployment allowances or self-employment benefits is given in appendix 
B, table B-3. The rise in unemployment claims early in 1946, the 
plateau during the spring and summer, and the decline in volume 
of claims later in the year are shown graphically in chart LI. 


Chart II 


WEEKLY NUMBER OF CLAIMS FOR 
UNEMPLOYMENT ALLOWANCES UNDER 
PUBLIC LAW 3546 


(January 1946 = January 1947 ) 
THOUSAND 
2000 


1946 


Current Economic Conditions and Employment Trends 


The high level of claims and payments in 1945-46 also reflected 
the rapidly changing economic conditions during the first year after 
V-J Day. By October 1945 manufacturing employment was 3.5 mil- 
lion below its level in February for that year, and the number of 
manufacturing jobs had dropped by another half million by early 1946. 
These declines were partly offset by a steady rise in nonfactory em- 
ployment, and by rapid reconversion in war industries, but it was not 
until the second half of 1946 that expansion in manufacturing brought 
the total level of nonfarm employment as high as it had been a few 
months before V—J Day. 

The layoffs of several million civilian workers came at the same 
time when demobilization was at its peak, and unemployment among 
both veterans and nonveterans rose rapidly (chart III). By February 


80060—56——11 
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1946 more than 3.6 million persons were claiming unemployment bene- 
fits either under the SRA program or under State laws. After that 
date, the number of nonveteran claimants dropped steadily, partly 
because of exhaustion of benefit rights under State laws, but the num- 
ber of SRA claimants continued to rise, reaching a peak of about 
1.8 million in June 1946. A sharp decline in the number of persons 
on the SRA rolls, during the last few months of the year, was due 
partly to improvements in general employment, and partly to the 
enrollment in schools and colleges of many veterans who could not 
enter before the fall term. 
Cuart III 


NUMBER OF PERSONS RECEIVING UNEMPLOYMENT BENEFITS UNDER 
THE READJUSTMENT ALLOWANCE PROGRAM AND STATE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE LAWS 
1945 - 1950 


Millions Millions 
of Persons of Persons 


Data plotted represent average weekly number 
of "continued claims" (for completed weeks of 
unemployment during each month. 


\ Total - Both Programs 


Combined 


State a, 
Insurance Programs 


Readjustment Allowance 
Program (World War II) 


19h5 1948 


~- Year - 
Source: Veterans Administration and Department of Labor 
The trend of claims in later periods, and their relationship to national 


and local economic conditions, are discussed in later sections. 


Proportion of Veterans Filing Claims, Receiving Benefits, and Exhausting 
Entitlement 

By the end of 1949 when the readjustment allowance program was 

virtually over, 58 percent of the eligible veterans had drawn benefits. 
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Even this percentage does not fully reflect the extent to which the 
program was used in the demobilization period, since most of the 
3.5 million veterans released before V-J Day had reentered civil life 
in a period when jobs were plentiful, and obtained employment with- 
out using the benefits. The program’s impact is probably better 
expressed. comparing the number of veterans who received payments 
between June 1945 and the end of 1949 with the number of servicemen 
discharged during that period, as in the following table: 

Net increase in veteran population 12.82 million, 
Veterans filing new claims to establish eligibility for re padjust- 

ment allowances. - - 9.47 million 
New claims as percent of new ve terans____- : .. 43.4 percent 
Veterans receiving first payments : 8.70 million 
First payments as percent of new veterans__--- 67.8 percent. 

The difference between the total number of veterans who filed new 
claims and the number who actually drew benefits is significant. To 
the end of the program nearly 800,000 of the 9.7 million veterans who 
established eligibility for SRA benefits had not actually drawa any 
payment. Most of the 800,000 had succeeded in finding jobs before 
completing a compensable week of unemployment. This record 
reflects, in part, the success of other readjustment benefits, such as 
the guaranty of reemployment rights and the employment assistance 
provided by the public employment service system. 

Reemployment rights —Under the 1940 selective service legislation, 
persons who left regular jobs to enter service were entitled to reinstate- 
ment in those jobs, and it was the responsibility of the Selective Service 
System both to assure that they were reinstated and to assist them in 
finding new jobs if they had no reemployment rights. Details of this 
program. are-disc ussed in a later chapter.’ 

The program’s importance is suggested by the following summary 
of the activities of the selective-service local boards in this field, be- 
tween February 1945 and March 1947. The figure on number rein- 
stated includes veterans who went back to jobs without intervention 
by the Selective Service System.‘ 

Total number of veterans contacting local boards for employment 

information, advice or assistance bee : 5, 518, 000 
Number reinstated in former jobs ' 885, 000 
Number assisted in finding new employment 290, 000 
Number assisted in finding self-employment __ 104, 000 
Number referred to U. 8S. Employment Service 675, 000 
Number referred to Civil Service or other placement agencies _ - 205, 000 

Operating data for years after 1947, when the program was adminis- 
tered by the Departme nt of Labor, are given in chapter VII below. 

Employment assistance.—Most of the veterans who were unem- 
ploved after their discharge from service registered for work at public 
employment offices in connection with their claim for SRA benefits. 
Through its Veterans Employment Service, the Employment Service 
was responsible for giving priority to qualified veterans in making 
referrals to jobs. Throughout the postwar years, this program was 
responsible for placing more than 136,000 veterans per month in 
nonagricultural jobs and in the first 3 postwar years the total number 

* See ch. VII, below. 


* Selective Service System, Special Monograph No. 13, Reemployment and Selective Service, vol. LI, 
p. 112. 
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of placements was between 1.6 million and 2 million per year. Oper- 
ations of this program are discussed in a later chapter.5 

Withdrawals from program.—The speed with which many veterans 
withdrew from the program, without using more than a small amount 


of benefits, is shown by comparing—at various dates in the readjust- 
ment period—the number of veterans who had ever received benefits, 
the number who had exhausted their entitlement, and the number who 
had dropped out of the program after receiving at least one payment, 


but without using up their rights. 
The number of veterans currently receiving benefits, as already 
indicated, reached its peak in June 1946, when an average of 1,781,000 


per week were filing continued claims for unemployment allowances, 


and an additional 322,000 filed claims under the self-employment 
program. The total number of current claimants in that month was 
therefore about 2,103,000. Up to the end of June, however, some 
4,821,000 veterans had received at least 1 payment, and only 35,000 
had exhausted their entitlement. Thus even at the time when claims 
were highest, nearly 2.7 million veterans, or 56 percent of all benefi- 
ciaries to that time, had left the rolls. Most of these had found em- 


ployment; some had withdrawn to use education or trainin ig benefits. 

By June 1947, when more than 7.1 million persons had received 
SRA benefits, the number ciantinaiy on the rolls had dropped to 
945,000. Of the difference, only about 495,000 had used their full 
entitlement. Nearly 4.7 million had dropped out of the program for 
other reasons—about 10 times the number who had exhausted their 
benefits, and nearly 5 times the number who were continuing to claim 
SRA payments. Similar date for other periods, and to the end of the 
program (for the unemployment allowance program alone) are sum- 
marized in table 3. 


TABLE 3.—Number and percentage of unemployment allowance beneficiaries who 
had stopped claiming benefits without exhausting entitlement—cumulative totals to 
selected dates, 1945-49 

{In thousands] 


Cumulative total to end of month 


Number of 
; veterans Former beneficiaries who 
currently Veterans Veterans had stopped claiming 
Month and year clair ing who had who had benefits withont exhaust- 
benefits received exhansted ing entitlement 
(weekly benefits entitle- 
average) ! at any ment to 
time ? benefits Number of Percent of 
veterans all benefi- 
ciaries 


1946— March a 3, 092 
NR in nidldcth« ,78 4, 453 | 
ea , 476 5, 311 | 
December ¢ 5,716 

1947—June 7 6, 528 
SN son cewacreounas f 6, 991 

7, 371 
7, 634 
8, 027 
8, 162 
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1 Average weekly number of continued claims ‘tuttan month. 
2 Currulative number of lst payments of unemployment allowances. 


§ See ch. VIII, below. 
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The number of unemployment allowance beneficiaries who had 
dropped out of the program without exhausting their entitlement 
rises steadily, from about 2.6 million in mid-1946 to 4.6 million at the 
end of the year, 5.5 million in June 1947, and nearly 7.2 million at the 
end of 1949. From December 1946 on, more than four-fifths of all 
SILA paveticinries were no longer filing claims, though still entitled to 
»eneNnts. 


EXTENT OF PARTICIPATION IN THE UNEMPLOYMENT ALLOWANCE AND 
SELF-EMPLOYMENT ALLOWANCE PROGRAMS 


In reviewing readjustment allowance operations it is necessary to 
deal separately with two distinct programs, each serving a different 
group of veterans and providing benefits on a different basis. The 
larger of these, the unemployment allowance program, provided un- 
employment benefits on a weekly basis to wholly or partially unem- 
ployed veterans who met the conditions for current eligibility. A 
separate part of the program provided self-employment allowances on 
a monthly basis to farmers and other self-employed persons who were 
receiving less than $100 per month in net income from their farms or 
businesses. 

Relative Importance of the Two Programs 

Since the concepts and operating problems involved in each of 
these programs were almost totally different, they are separately 
considered in chapters III and IV below. As a background for this 
analysis—and as a means of describing the overall impact of the 
readjustment allowance program—it will be useful to compare the 
magnitude and timing of operations under the two major parts of the 
total program. 

Of the 8,918,000 veterans who received at least 1 readjustment 
allowance payment, just over 8.2 million (92.1 percent) drew benefits 
under the unemployment allowance program. About 701,000 veter- 
ans, or 7.9 percent of all beneficiaries, received self-employment 
allowances. The average self-employed beneficiary, however, drew 
benefits over a much longer period, and received an average of nearly 
$844 in aggregate benefits, while the average for unemployed veterans 
was less than half that amount, or about $393. As a result the total 
cost of the self-employment program was 15.5 percent of the total for 
both programs combined—amounting to $591.3 million as compared to 
$3.23 billion for unemployment allowances and $3.82 billion for both 
programs combined. 

omparative data’ on the unemployment and self-employment 
phases of the program are summarized in table 4. Three striking 
indications of the essentially different character of the two programs 
deserve special mention: 

(1) Less than one-eighth of the veterans who received unemploy- 
ment allowances used their full entitlement (amounting to $1,040 for 
most veterans under either program), while nearly half of the self- 
employed beneficiaries exhausted their entitlement. 

(2) The average aggregate payment to unemployed veterans was 
equivalent to about 19.5 weeks of benefits, or less than two-fifths of 
the potential period of 52 weeks that was available. For self-employed 
beneficiaries, the average amount actually received was equivalent 
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to more than 42 weeks of unemployment benefits, and represented an 
average payout equal to more than 81 percent of the potential maxi- 
mum. 

(3) Beneficiaries under the self-employment allowance program 
accounted for 27 percent of the veterans who exhausted their entitle- 
ment, though they were only 8 percent of the total number who used 
readjustment allowance benefits. 


TABLE 4.—Comparatlive data on use of unemployment allowances and self-employment 
allowances under the readjustment allowance program for World War ITI veterans 


Cumulative totals through Dec. 31, 1955 
Item or activity a) Dae 
Total, both Unemploy- Self-employ- 
programs ment allow- ment 
combined ance program allowances 


Veterans who filed claims at any time (number of new 
claims) 
Number ‘ 9, 700, 034 18, 099, 166 | 700, 868 
Percent of total 100. 0 92.8 | 7.2 
Veterans receiving at least 1 benefit payment (Ist pay- | 
ments): 
Number. E 917, 974 8, 217, 106 | 700, 868 
Percent of total 100. 0 92. 1 7.9 
Total value of benefit payments issued: 
Dollar value , 629,891 | $3,231, 309,171 | 319, 160 
Percent of total 100. 0 84.5 | 15.5 
Veterans who exhausted entitlement: } 
Number , 286, 074 940, 381 346, 593 
Percent of total. _. 100. 0 73.1 | 
Exhaustion ratio (exhaustions per 100 beneficiaries) - - 14.4 11.4 
Average benefits paid per beneficiary: 
Dollars per beneficiary $428. 64 $393. 24 | 
Weeks of entitlement used per beneficiary 21.4 19.7 
Average benefits as percent of potential maximum | 
($1,040) . . aa = a 41.2 37.8 | 


| — 


1 Totals represent the number of veterans whose Ist benefit check was issued under the unemployment 
or self-employment program. Since some veterans shifted between programs, the total number of different 
individuals who received each type of benefit was slightly higher than the total shown. 


Source: Veterans’ Administration—Summary tables prepared for President’s Commission on Veterans 
Pensions. 


These differences make it clear that the use of readjustment allow- 
ance benefits over extended periods, a problem which led to much 
public criticism during the course of the program, was particularly 
acute in the self-employment phase, and limited to a much smaller 
fraction of all beneficiaries under the unemployment allowance 
program. 

There were very marked differences in the relative importance of 
the self-employment allowance program in individual States. These 
are discussed below, in the section on geographical differences in use 
of SRA benefits. 


READJUSTMENT ALLOWANCE OPERATIONS IN DIFFERENT PERIODS, 
1944—50 


The following discussion of operations in different periods deals 
mainly with operations under the unemployment allowance program. 
However, since 92 percent of all veterans who received benefits under 
title V of the GI bill did so under the unemployment phase of the 
program, data on the magnitude and timing of unemployment allow- 
ance operations also indicate the general trends under the readjust- 
ment allowance program as a whole. 
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Unemployment Allowance Operations in Different Periods 


Apart from the effect of demobilization trends, which have already 
been briefly discussed, operations under the SRA program in various 
parts of the postwar period were affected by many other factors. The 
following discussion analyzes the main characteristics of the program 
during the 5-year period in which the volume of claims was of sig- 
nificant size. 

Claims were first taken in the first full week of September 1944, 
and the first year of the program ended with August 1945—a few 
weeks after V—J Day. During this first year fighting continued, and 
manpower was scarce in the civilian economy. Though nearly 3 
million persons had been discharged by mid-August 1945, most of 
them were disabled or no longer fit for duty with “the Armed Forces. 
Many of these veterans were hard to place and experienced delays in 
getting jobs. Nevertheless, up to V—J Day only 203,000 veterans 
had ac ctually drawn benefits, representing only 7 percent of the vet- 
erans then in civilian life. Of this number, only 58,000 were still on 
the rolls in August 1945—about two out of every hundred veterans 
who had been released. 

Mass demobilization came with full force during the second year 
of the program (1945-46) and 10.6 million veterans were discharged 
in the 12 months ending with August 1946. In that year nearly 5.7 
million veterans filed new claims for unemployme nt allowances, and 
more than 5 million actually drew benefits. The number of bene- 
ficiaries who entered the program in this single year was nearly two- 
thirds of the total who drew benefits at any time. 

During the year after V-J Day, unemployment among both vet- 
erans and non-veterans reached its postwar peak, and for several 
months in 1946 about 2 million servicemen were drawing unemploy- 
ment or self-employment benefits. Though reconversion was moving 
ahead and nonfactory employme nt was climbing, local une mployment 
problems and economic dislocations carried over into the third year 
of the program. 

In the third year (1946-47) the number of new claims ws is about 1.6 
million—less than 30 perc bi of the total for the “‘big year.”” Never- 
theless, the average number of veterans drawing benefits was about 
five-sixths as high, and during the year 359,000 e xhausted their benefit 
rights. 

“During the fourth year, ending in August 1948, demobilization was 
on a small scale and civilian industry was regaining its balance. The 
total number of veterans filing claims for the first time was about 
778,000, and the average number of claims per week was less than 
one-half as great as in 1946-47. 

During 1947-48, the unemployment allowance program was used, in 
large degree, by persons who had already had civilian jobs but were 
temporarily jobless because of layoffs or seasonal slack periods. At 
the start of the year, about 700,000 veterans were claiming benefits 
less than one-tenth of the number who had filed claims at any time. 
About 400,000 had exhausted their entitlement, but about 6.3 million 
had dropped out of the program for other reasons—either by obtaining 
jobs or to attend school. Many of these reentered the program tempo- 
rarily in 1947-48, as indicated by the fact that more than 6 million 
“additional claims’’—representing new spells of unemployment for 
persons who had previously filed claims—were filed. 
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The year ending with August 1949, represented the last period in 
which most veterans were eligible for benefits. In late 1948, current 
claims dropped to their lowest level—below 250,000—but the 1948-49 
recession, combined with seasonal factors, brought a sharp rise to 
nearly three times this total in early 1949. Once again, the program 
was used largely by persons who were reentering after having previ- 
ously received payments, and about 3 million “‘additional’’ claims were 
filed. In addition, a surprising number of persons who had been out 
of service for 2 or more years drew benefits for the first time. By 
August 1949, the program was at an end for all practical purposes. 

Table 5 summarizes data on the number of “new claims” and “addi- 
tional claims’’ in various periods, under the unemployment allowance 
phase of the program. The almost unbroken rise in the proportion 
of additional claims (marking reentrances into active claim status) is 
a measure of the extent to which the program was being used by vet- 
erans who had been in civilian life for some time. 


TaBLe 5.—Comparative number of veterans claiming unemp'oyment allowances for 
1st time (new claims) ard reertering the program after an interruption (additional 
claims)—selected periods, 1945-49 


[In thousands] 





Number of veterans entering unemployment allowance program for 
lst time, or reentering after inactive status 


| 


| New claims (veterans | ‘‘Additional’” claims (vet- 

claiming benefits for erans reentering pro- 

Total number Ist time) gram after interruption) 
of initial 

claims (new | 

or additional)| Number of | Percentage of} Number of | Percentage of 

| claims total initial claims total initial 

claims claims 


Period 


September 1944-September 1945 223 80. 
October-December 1945 253 et 90. 


1946—January- March ‘ 2, 376 86. 
April-June lca 2, 033 | 374 67. 
July- -September . 45 49. 
October-December . 36 31. 


1947—January-March 
April-June 
July-September 
October-December 


1948—January-March 
April-June ; 
July- September .- 
October-December 


Calendar year 1949. 


ant 


Haan 
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Source: Veterans’ Administration. See appendix B, table B-3. 


The table also provides a rough measure of the total number of 
separate periods of unemployment which are represented by the use of 
unemployment benefits under the SRA program. 


Problems Connected With Claims of Extended Duration 

By the middle of 1946, there was considerable concern about the 
fact that many veterans were remaining on the SRA rolls for extended 
periods, without obtaining employment. Earlier, when unemploy- 
ment among nonveterans was also high, this situation had seemed 
normal and due to lack of job opportunities. As nonveteran unem- 
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ployment dropped, without a corresponding drop in the SRA program 
(see chart III, above), it was increasingly felt that some veterans 
were unwilling to accept jobs that were available, and were setting 
too many restrictions on the kind of work they would accept. 

To deal with this problem, a special program was set up for regular 
review of claims which continued over long periods. Under this pro- 
gram any veteran who completed 10 consecutive weeks in which he 
received benefits was referred to an employment service interviewer, 
in order to determine the factors that were delaying his employment, 
and for counseling. 

In these interviews, there was & detailed discussion of the veteran’s 
employment experience since leaving service, the reasons for his 
current unemployment, and the kinds of work that he was willing 
to accept. If he had been referred to a job by the employment office 
and refused to take the job, his reasons for refusing were recorded and 
a recording was also made of steps he had taken to obtain work on 
his own. 

The eligibility of the veteran for further benefits was then redeter- 
mined, taking into account these facts as well as past disqualifications 
for benefits, training courses since leaving service, and other factors. 
Often the result was a ruling that the veteran should consider job 
offers in fields of work that he had been unwilling to accept. If he 
refused to do so, disqualification for benefits was imposed. 

The following excerpts from a Message from the Director, in the 
monthly bulletin on Readjustment Allowance Activities published 
by the Readjustment Allowance Service, Veterans’ Administration, 
indicate some of the objectives of the 10-week reinterview program: 

During July readjustment allowances were the subject of many newspaper 
stories and editorials and of conferences among various governmental authorities. 
Service to veterans and squandering of public moneys are two entirely different 
things. They must not be conjoined under the term of readjustment allowances. 
Avoiding unfavorable criticism is not our guiding star in the administration of this 
program. We are charged with the responsibility of administering a law enacted 
by the Congress for the benefit of certain veterans. If we competently administer 
the law as written and for the purpose intended, any criticism, either favorable or 
unfavorable, which attends our efforts must be accepted as a matter of course. 
However, we must avoid unfavorable criticism based factually on careless or 
inept operations. * * * 

We have asked specifically for a survey of cases of extended duration. It is 
important for all of us to know the characteristics of claimants of long duration. 
We want to know the reasons why they are not accomplishing their occupational 
readjustment. Unless we understand the problems involved we cannot expect 
to take intelligent steps toward their solution. * * * 

The fact that the number of veterans claiming allowances for unemployment 
has continued at near the peak during July in the face of increased industrial 
activity and a reduced demobilization rate is properly a matter of genuine con- 
cern, * * * 

There is no escaping the fact that a veteran’s readjustment is primarily his own 
individual problem. Many agencies, including ours, have been established to 
assist. However, little effective assistance can be rendered if the veteran is un- 
willing to cooperate. Where there is reluctance on the part of the veteran to take 
the necessary first steps toward his occupational readjustment, sound counsel by 
his friends and associates plus a strict application of the law may often perform 
a most beneficial service for him. ; 

Every State agency has had the problem of the small percentage of claimants 
who endeavor to qualify for benefits on the minimum requirements of the law. 


* * * Administrator’s Decision RAR-—U-222 restates the principles enunciated 
in many previous decisions that a claimant for readjustment allowances ‘‘must 


5 Readjustment Allowances, monthly bulletin of the Readjustment Allowance Service, Veterans’ 
Administration, vol. 2, No. 7, July 1946. Pp, 1-2. 
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be ready, willing, and able to accept any suitable work” and that mere registration 
at an employment office is not conclusive proof of either his availability for or 
willingness to work. This decision is well worth reading or rereading as a com- 
prehensive review of certain principles long recognized by this Service. 

The principle underlying this procedure was that any decision on 
what constitutes suitable work needs to be reviewed from time to 
time. For a limited period after unemployment begins, it may be 
quite reasonable for an unemployed person to try to get work in his 
preferred field—but if protracted unemployment shows that such 
work is not available, and that other kinds of work would be, it is 
reasonable to expect the claimant to consider the jobs he could get 

The net result of the reinterview program was to reduce the number 
of veterans who stayed on the rolls for unduly long periods, particu- 
larly in urban areas where jobs were ple mntiful. There was less effect 
in agricultural areas and other communities with a large labor surplus, 
and it was mainly in such areas that some veterans continued to 
draw benefits until their rights were exhausted. 

The veterans who actually drew benefits continuously over long 
periods represented only a small fraction of the more than 8.2 million 
who drew unemployment allowances at any time. Data from a 
sample study made by the Veterans’ Administration in 1950, indicat- 
ing the number of veterans who received various amounts of SRA 
benefits (under either the unemployment or self-employment allow- 
ance program) are presented later in this chapter. More detailed 
information on unemployment allowance program alone will be 
found in chapter III. 


Self-Employment Claims in Different Periods 
The comparative importance of self-employment and unemploy- 


ment allowances differed considerably in different periods, mainly 
because of three factors: (1) self-employment claims were somewhat 
slower in reaching their peak; (2) seasonal patterns were quite different 
in the two parts of the program; and (3) the higher percentage of 
self-emplovment beneficiaries who exhausted their entitlement to 
benefits reduced the volume of claimants in later periods. 

Selected data on the volume of self-employment and unemploy- 
ment claims in different periods are summarized in table 6. 
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TABLE 6.—Comparative volume of claims and payments for unemployment allowances 
and self-employment allowances—selected periods, 1945-49 


NUMBER OF NEW BENEFICIARIES (i8ST PAYMENTS 


{Amount in thousands] 


| Unemployment if-employment 
| Total—both allowances sllowanc 
Period types of 
| readjustment 
allowances Number Percent Number Percen 
or value of total or value oft 


Through December 1945! 1, 481 
1946—J anuary-March 2, 205 2, 035 
April-June ; 1, 361 
July-September S57 
October-December 107 
1947— April-June 33: oN) 
October—December 92 181 
148—April-June 7 148 
October-December : 130 
1949— April-June 7 156 
October-December : : 29 


VETERANS CURRENTLY CLAIMING BENEFITS—END F PERIOD? 


1946—January-March _- 
April-June 
July-September 
October-December 
1947—April-June i 
October-December 
1948—A pril-June 
October-December - - 
1949—A pril-June 
October-December 


VALUE OF PAYMENTS ISSUED DURING PERIOD 


Through December 1945 $127, 967 $116, 189 
19446—January-March 370, 052 344, 473 
April-June. - ; 547, 349 465, 310 
July-September 519, 351 424, 746 
October-December 306, 985 256, 7645 
1947— April-June 272, 114 201, 172 
Oct »ber-December _. 130, 823 107, 916 
1948—April—June i 140, 822 111, 151 
October-December _. 78, 769 67, 343 
1949— April-June 159, 580 140, 838 
October-December - 17, 092 16, 232 


oS te 


we de to 


com ueE 


! Number of new claims is used rather than Ist payment. 
2? Average weekly number of continued claims for unemployment allowances, or total number of monthly 
claims for self-employment allowances, filed by World War II veterans during last month of period. 


REGIONAL AND STATE VARIATIONS IN USE OF 
READJUSTMENT ALLOWANCES 


Under both phases of the readjustment allowance program, there 
was wide variation among the States in the relative number of veterans 
who drew benefits, the average amount of benefits used per beneficiary, 
and the relative importance of unemployment and self-employment 
claims. Such differences are significant as evidence bearing on the 
question of whether certain problems and abuses were more or less 
universal, or whether they were mainly centered in areas ies 
special conditions prevailed. 

Data on the use of the program as a whole, and of each type of 
benefit, are summarized for each State in appendix B, tables 5, 6 and 7. 
Special aspects of State to State variation in the unemployment and 
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the self-employment phase of the program are discussed in chapters 
Ill and IV, respectively. The data considered here deal with the 
program as a whole or with comparisons between the two subprograms. 
Beneficiaries as Percent of Resident Veteran Population 

The number of veterans who received at least one benefit payment 
under either part of the program, expressed as a percentage of the total 
number of veterans living in each State, ranged from a low of 36 per- 
cent in Wyoming to a high of more than 85 percent in Arkansas. A 
comparison of relative participation in the program as a whole is 
shown in the upper panel of chart IV. Data for the 12 highest and the 
12 lowest States, under both programs combined and for unemploy- 
ment and self-employment allowances separately, are summarized in 
table 7. 

In the 12 States where unemployment allowances were used most 
extensively, from 58 to 69 percent of the veteran population drew at 
least 1 payment. Among the top 12 were several major industrial 
States, such as Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, New York, Michigan, 
and New Jersey, where cutbacks in war production had created heavy 
unemployment. In others, such as West Virginia and Arkansas, 
there were local conditions that made few new jobs available in the 
early postwar years; 9 of the top 12 States under the unemployment 
allowance program were also among the top 12 for both programs 
combined. 

In the 12 States where the percentage of veterans drawing unemploy- 
ment benefits was lowest, from 27 to 42 percent of the veteran popula- 
tion made use of this benefit, and there were 5 States where less than 35 
percent of all veterans did so. In general, the 12 lowest States were 
agricultural or mining States—including 5 in the West, 3 in the South, 
and 3 in the Farm Belt. 

There was far more variation in the use of self-employment allow- 
ances, with less than 2 percent of all veterans drawing such payments 
in the 12 lowest States, while as many as 32 percent used this benefit in 
Mississippi. 

Only 3 of the top 12 States in use of the self-employment benefit 
(Arkansas, Mississippi, and Kentucky) were also among the 12 
where unemployment allowances were most widely used. The States 
where veterans made most extensive use of self-employment payments 
were predominantly agricultural—including 7 States in the South 
and 5 in the Farm Belt or mountain areas. Several of the States 
where most use was made of this benefit are among the lowest 12 in 
use of unemployment allowances. 
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CHart IV 
PARTICIPATION IN THE READJUSTMENT ALLOWANCE PROGRAM, BY STATE 
i944 - 1952 


READJUSTMENT ALLOWANCE BENEFICIARIES AS PERCENT OF 


WR 64% to 85% (12 States) 
FESR 56% to 63% (12 States) 
50% to 55% (12 States) 
[__] 36% to 9% (12 States) 


Legend: 


WH 20% to 39% (11 States) 
Eg 1L% to 19% (12 States) 
Cj] 9% to 13% (11 States) 
[Jus to 8% (1h States) 
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TaBLeE 7.—State variations in number of beneficiaries per 100 veterans in civil life 
under the readjustment allowance program—totals and by type of allowance 


Beneficiaries who received either Unemployment allowance Self-employment allowance 
unemployment or self-employ- program program 
ment allowances 


12 highest States (64 percent 12 highest States (57.8 per- 12 highest States (9.6 per- 
or higher): cent or higher): cent or higher): 
Arkansas | West Virginia ! ian Mississippi !_ - - 
Kentucky 75. 6 Pennsylvania ! ‘ Arkansas ! , 
Mississippi a weal Maine South Dakota__- 
West Virginia Kentucky ! j North Dakota_.... 
Maine Massachusetts !_ M4. f North Carolina 
Pennsylvania New York ! .. 63.6 Nebraska_ -__- —" 
Missouri Michigan !_ : . 6 | Alehames <> uc... tee 
Alabama Arkansas ! | Montana nas 
Oklahoma Arizona | South Carolina.._. 
Massachusetts Missouri ! .. 58.5 | eee te... 
} 


= 


New York New Jersey i =a pate 8.55..5k..... 

Michigan an : Oklahoma ! ca ND. sie eh 
12 lowest States (less than 50 | 12 lowest States (42.4 per- | 12 lowest States (below 1.7 

percent): cent or lower): percent): 

Maryland | Nevada ! 2.4 | New Hampshire -_-_--- 

Illinois Sere é North Carolina. _. .f SEN 9 isc. aaticnses 

South Dakota_.......- Mississippi . 39.4 | Maryland ? 

Virginia Idaho ! ie 38. Ohio? 

Idaho__ New Mexico !___- -. 38.0 | New York 

NOVOGS. 3 ubeva, a Ohio ! rs a New Jersey -- 

New Mexico. ..........-.- Louisiana ! 35.0 | Michigan. .__. 

Nebraska North Dakota.......... 34. Connecticut __. 

Louisiana Colorado ! 4. Massachusetts - - ; 

Colorado Nebraska !._........... 30.3 | Pennsylvania. .......- 

Ohio South Dakota ! ee Rhode Island 

W yoming Wyoming! = 27.5 West Virginia 


SCwoecenowouns oe 


Curr Ser 100¢ 


on 


RIKASMw oH 


On 


WN COONAN ON CHADS 
on 








! Among highest 12 States, both programs combined. 
2 Among lowest 12 States, both programs combined. 


Source: Veterans’ Administration. 


Exhaustion of Entitlement to Benefits 

Another basis for comparing experience in the various States is the 
percentage of veterans who exhausted their entitlement to SRA 
benefits and the average amount of benefits drawn per beneficiary. 
(Table 8.) 

In the unemployment allowance program, there was much less 
variation than in the self-employment program. In the country as a 
whole 11.4 percent of those who received unemployment. henefits 
exhausted their entitlement, and in a majority of the States the 
proportion was between 6 and 15 percent. In the 12 highest States, 
from 14.7 to 24 percent of all beneficiaries exhausted their benefit 
rights. Nine of these States were in the South; the 3 others were West 
Virginia, Rhode Island, and Pennsylvania, where there was fairly 
heavy, prolonged unemployment after the war. In the 12 lowest 
States the percentage of exhaustion ranged from 2.6 to 5.5. Most of 
these were in the Western Farm Belt or in the Mountain States. 

The proportion of exhaustions was much higher among veterans who 
received self-employment allowances—49.5 percent for the* country 
asawhole. Inseveral States from 60 to 81 percent of all self-employed 
beneficiaries used their full entitlement. The highest ratios were in 
Alabama (81 percent), Mississippi (77 percent), and other Southern 
States where the benefit was used most extensively. 
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TABLE 8.—-Comparison of 12 highest and 12 lowest States, according to percentage 
of readjustment allowance beneficiaries who exhausted their entitlement—Totals 
and by type of allowance 


PERCENT OF BENEFICIARIES WHO EXHAUSTED ENTITLEMENT TO BENEPI'! 


Unemployment allowance Self-employment allowance otal, all readjustment allow 
prozram program ance beneficiaries 


12 highest States (24 to 12 highest States (81.5 to 12 highest States (39.5 to 

14.7 percent): Percent 48 percent) Percent 18.3 percent 
‘Tennessee 24.0 Alabama 81.5 Mississippi 
Louisiana 21.6 M ississippi 77.3 rennesset 
West Virginia 21.1 Michigan 69. 6 Alabama 
Arkansas 20. Tennessee 68.6 Arkansas 
Alabama 19 West Virginia 63.4 South Carolina 
Kentucky Is Arkansas 62.9 Louisiana 
Rhode Island 18, 4 South Carolina 62.2 Georgia 
South Carolina 18 Georgia 60.3 Kentucky 
Florida 16 Delaware 57.9 West Virginia 
Georgia 15.5 Oklahoma 57.7 North Carolina 
Pennsylvania : 15 Missouri 53.3 South Dakota 
Texas . 14 Virginia 0 lexas 

12 lowest States (2.6 to 12 lowest States (15.1 to 12 lowest States (3.7 to 

5.7 percent): 28.5 percent 8.3 percent 
Indiana Washington 28. 5 W yoming 
Kansas Idaho 27. : Washington 
South Dakota Wisconsin 26. § Oregon 
Montana_- W yoming 26. ; New Hampshire 
Idaho Utah 25. 6 Nevada 
Utah Maine 25 Vermont 
lowa Vermont zi Michigan 
Connecticut Arizona 21.7 Illinois 
Nebraska Indiana : Indiana 
North Dakota Illinois 21. : Utah 
W iseonsin _- Nevada . 18.3 Connecticut 
W yoming New Hampshire 5 Wisconsin 


wnNee ee Se eo OO 
Pho Ol ee 


Source: Veterans’ Administration. For data on other States, see appendix B, tables 5,6,and 7. Rank 
ing is for the 48 States, excluding territories and District of Columbia 


Weeks of Entitlement Used per Beneficiary 

State-to-State variations in the average number of weeks paid per 
beneficiary are shown in chart IV, above. In 12 States the average 
recipient of readjustment allowances used 22 weeks or more of benefits; 
these States were mainly in the South, where low wages made $20 per 
week, over a year’s period, seem attractive to many veterans who 
might otherwise have taken jobs sooner. The average number of 
weeks drawn was as high as 34.1 weeks in Louisiana, as compared to 
19.7 weeks for the Nation and a low of 11.5 weeks in Wyoming. 


EXTENT OF PARTICIPATION AND VARIATION AMONG VARIOUS GROUPS 
OF VETERANS 


To understand and evaluate the impact of the readjustment allow- 
ance program on the veteran population, it is useful to have informa- 
tion on two important questions: 

(1) What were the characteristics of the veterans who drew benefits, 
and how did they compare with the groups which used only other 
readjustment benefits, or used none of the benefits provided by the 
GI bill? 

(2) What was the relative number of beneficiaries who drew 
benefits for short, moderate, or relatively long periods, and how did 
the amount of benefits used differ for various groups of benefici. ries? 

Except where otherwise indicated, the following data on use of 
readjustment allowances by veterans of World War II are taken from 
a sample survey conducted by the Veterans’ Administration in 1950. 
The full report on this survey, which covered the use of all major 
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benefits of Public Law 346 through August 1950 is given in a separate 
background report (No. IX, pt. A, appendix C). The information 
presented here refers to the use of readjustment allowances, under 
either the unemployment or self-employment allowance phase of the 
program. 

The 1950 sample survey was made at a time when the readjustment 
allowance program, for all practical purposes, was no longer operating. 
According to VA records, about 8,904,000 veterans had received 
readjustment allowances by August 1950, representing nearly 58 
percent of the eligible servicemen in civilian life. The 1950 survey 
results, which show that about 53 percent of the veterans in the sample 
had received benefits, therefore slightly understate the gross par- 
ticipation rate. Differences in the extent of participation by various 
age groups or by other categories of veterans, as given below, can be 
considered significant, however, within the limits of moderate sampling 
error. 


Younger Veterans Made Greatest Use of SRA Benefits 

The use of readjustment allowances was greatest among the 
younger veterans—those who were less than 30 years old in 1950, 
or less than 25 years old at the end of the war. About two-thirds 
of the veterans who were under 25 years old in 1950, and about 60 
percent of those who were 25 to 29 years old, had received SRA 
benefits. The percentage of participants drops to about half of the 
veterans who in the 30-to-34-year-old group (as of 1950) and about 
one-third of those who were over 40 years of age (chart V). 


Cuart V 


Percentage of Veterans of Specified Age in 1950 Who 
Participated in the Readjustment Allowances Program 


Percent 
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The percentage distribution of readjustment allowance partici- 
pants, by age in 1950, is shown below, and compared with the age 
distribution of all eligible veterans: 


Percentage distribution by age 
group 


Age in 1950 
Readjustment All veterans of 
allowance World War Il 
beneficiaries 


Under 25 years _ 

25 to 29 years 

30 to 34 years . 

SS OP PRs < ctnesbocdéqasuenciosmmecuse 

6 PE ad cnictvbennstndennsnnctdmmesaceed 


Thus about 54 percent of all participants were under 30 years of 
age 5 years after V-J Day, as compared to about 46 percent of all 
veterans in the sample, while the 2 highest age groups accounted for 
only 21 percent of the SRA recipients as compared to 28 percent of 
the veteran population. The greater use of benefits by the younger 
veterans is related to various characteristics of the younger group 
which are described in chapter III. A smaller percentage of the 
younger veterans, for example, had held regular jobs before entering 
service, a larger percentage had gone directly from school or college 
into service, and most of those who had held preservice jobs had been 
in relatively unskilled jobs as operatives, laborers, service workers, or 
as clerical and sales workers. 

These and other factors which help to account for the relatively 
greater use of SRA benefits by the younger veterans are described in 
the following excerpts from the report on the VA survey referred to 
above: 


Participation in the readjustment allowances program was greatest among 
veterans who had been in civil life since their discharge from the Armed Forces 
the shortest time. Furthermore, the participation rate within each group, classi- 
fied by time in civil life, was highest for the younger veterans and declined as the 
ages increased. (For example, 10,883,000 veterans had been discharged between 
September 1, 1945 and August 31, 1946 and thus had been in civil life for at least 
4 but less than 5 years. This group of veterans received benefits under the pro- 
gram, by age, as follows: under 25 years old, 74 percent; 25 to 29 years old, 65 per- 
cent; 30 to 34 years old, 52 percent; 35 to 39 years old, 48 percent; and 40 or more 
years old, 39 percent. Although these veterans had all been discharged in the 
year following VJ—Day and pre sumably faced the same general economic condi- 
tions and employment situation, the characteristics related to age were apparently 
dominant factors in influencing participation in the program, while time in civil 
life in itself was of relative unimportance. 

Younger veterans generally had had little or no employment experience prior 
to service and upon discharge few had jobs to which they could or wanted to return; 
they availed themselves of the benefits provided by the readjustment allowances 
program because they were truly unemployed or because they wanted time to 

“adjust” and to decide on a course of action. Furthermore, younger veterans 
could afford to ‘take it easy” for awhile after discharge; they had relatively few 
responsibilities and the weekly benefit was more than many veterans, lacking 
training and experience, could earn at the jobs for which they were qualified and 
which were offered them. 

The older veterans, on the other hand, were anxious to resume the careers that 
servic? in the Armed Forces had interrupted. Generally, they returned to the 
jobs they had left although many sought new employment or different employers. 
In most cases, because of their age, “time was of the essence’’ and they were eager 
to make up for the real or fancied losses resulting from their service. Since they 
were usually responsible for the economic well-being of others as well as them- 
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selves, they were less able than younger veterans to rely on the weekly benefits 
under the re adjustment allowances program as a source of income while they be- 
came “readjusted.” Furthermore, many older veterans, although not entirely 
satisfied with their jobs or earnings, looked forward to the time when they might 
be in real need of such unemployment assistance and were reluctant to use their 
entitlement unnecessarily. 


Use of Readjustment Allowances in Combination with Other Benefits 


The rate of participation by younger veterans was relatively high 
not only in the readjustment allowance program but also in the Gl 
training programs under Public Law 346. As a result, slightly more 
than half (52 percent) of all SRA recipients also made use of éducation 
and training benefits. The relationship between age and ~ multi- 
program participation is indicated in the following excerpt from the 
1950 sample survey report: 


Veterans who participated in the readjustment allowances program were 
usually younger than those who did not, and those veterans who received educa- 
tion and training program benefits in addition to readjustment allowances were 
even younger (table 9). The median age in 1950 of the 8,326,000 veterans 
who had drawn readjustment allowances was 29.5 years; the me dian of the 7,- 
017,000 education and training program participants was 28.9 years. However, 
veterans who received benefits under the readjustment allowances program only 
were almost 3 years older, on the average (median age in 1950: 31.2 years), than 
veterans who received both readjustment allowances and education and training 
program benefits (median age in 1950: 28.3 years). Although less than half (46 
percent) of the total World War II veterans were under 30 years old in 1950, 
almost two-thirds (65 percent) of the veterans who received benefits under both 
of these programs were in that age group. 


TABLE 9.—Age distributions of all Wor'd War IT veterars ard of readjustmert 


aliowarces program participants, showir.g receipt of other readjustment benefits 
under Public Law 346 


Readjustment allowances program 
participants 


Total Who also.received 
Age in 1950 World benefits under 
War II 
veterans 


No other | Education 
Public | and 

Law 346 training 
program program 


All ages, number ; 15, 879, 000 8, 326, 000 3, 606, 000 3, 884, 000 
! 
Percent Percent | Percent 
Under 25 years | 13 | 17 
25 to 29 years_. 33 37 


| Percent 
30 to 34 years. -. 26 25 26 | 
| 


, 


35 to 39 years . 14 12 
40 years and over 14 y 


Unpublished data from the same survey show that the participation 
ratio in the readjustment, allowance program was somewhat higher 
for nonwhite veterans (64 percent) than for white veterans (52 per- 
cent). The percentage of nonwhites who received benefits under 
both the SRA program and the education and training program was 
also somewhat higher (56 percent) than for white veterans (46 percent). 
This difference was largely due, however, to the concentration of 
nonwhate beneficiaries in the Southern States, and in that region 
there was little difference in the participation ratios for nonwhites 
and white veterans. 
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The percentage of eligible veterans who drew readjustment allow- 
ances was highest in the Northeastern States (57 percent), with little 
variation among the other regions (51 percent in the North Central 
States and im the South, and 49 percent m the West.) 


Variation in Amount of Benefits Received 


Since all veterans who had served in the Armed Forces for more than 
9% months were entitled to 52 weeks of potential benefits, about 95 
percent of all World War II veterans had this maximum entitlement. 
Most veterans, however, drew much less than this maximum entitle- 
ment. The percentage who drew benefits for various periods is 
indicated in table 10. 

Variations in the amount of benefits drawn by the younger and older 
veterans, and by other groups within the veteran population, are 
indicated in the following excerpts from the VA report on the 1950 
sample survey. 

The median number of weeks of readjustment allowances drawn was 17.2 
weeks; 88 percent of all participants received allowances for less than the maximum 
period. (The period is not necessarily indicative of the number of consecutive 
weeks of allowances drawn; a veteran who received allowances for 5 weeks in Mav 
and June 1946 and for 10 weeks in 1947 was reported as having drawn these benefits 
for a period of 15 weeks.) <A distribution of weeks of allowances drawn, by single 
weeks, reveals that more veterans received benefits for 52 than for any other 
number of weeks, yet they accounted for only 12 percent of all participants. 


TasLeE 10.—Weeks of payments received by readjustment allowances program 
participants, through August 1950 


World War II veterans 
Weeks of payments received dia ate teptctncanindi —— 


Number | Percent 


Oe TR caceiettteenine tp dilinss shee i oats : 15, 879, 000 100 


None : , 553, 000 47 
1 or more , 326, 000 53 


Total participants : 226, 000 


lto4 , 438, 000 
5to9 , 339, 000 
10 to 14 , O58, 000 
15 to 24 . 432, 000 
25 to 34 921, 000 
35 to 51 . . 154, 000 
62... 984, 000 


Regional Variations in Use of Benefits 

The percentage of World War II veterans who received some bene- 
fits under the readjustment allowance program was highest in the 
northeastern region (57 percent) and ranged from 49 to 51 percent in 
other regions. The 1950 sample survey showed, however, that the 
average number of weeks paid per beneficiary was considerably higher 
in the South than in other regions. Further details on regional vari- 
ation are given in tables 11 and 12 and in the following excerpts from 
the survey report: 

Veterans in the Northeastern region of the United States participated in the 
readjustment allowances program at a higher rate (57 percent) than those in the 
other 3 geographic areas: North Central, 51 percent; South, 51 percent; and 
West, 49 percent. However, veterans in the South received payments for con- 
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siderably longer periods and more frequently exhausted their entitlement, The 
medians of weeks of readjustment allowances drawn in the 4 regions were: North- 
east, 17; North Central, 14; South, 23; and West, 15. Furthermore, these bene- 
fits were drawn for 35 or more weeks by 35 percent of the participants in the 
South, 25 percent in the Northeast, 19 percent in the No rth Central, and 20 
percent in the West (table 11). 

Not only did veterans in the South, when they participated in the readjustment 
allowances program, receive benefits for longer periods but they drew them to 
the maximum of their entitlement much more froqumatiy than did veterans in 
other regions. Exhaustion of entitlement rates were: Northeast, 12 percent; 
North Central, 9 percent; South, 21 percent; and West, 10 percent. Although 
the South accounted for 28 percent of all participants, its veterans recorded 43 
percent of all entitlement exhaustions. 


TaBLeE 11.—Percentage distribution of readjustment allowances program partici- 
pants, showing weeks of benefits received, by geographic area 


[Percent] 


| 
Weeks of benefits received | Total | Northeast North 
| Central 


All weeks, number .--| ' 8,326, 000 2, 626, 000 2, 302, 000 
lto4 od 17 18 20 
SATE: cecal caencuale ns 16 19 
10 to 14 5 ; ‘ 3 13 14 
15 to 19 ; : 9 10 
LS a ee 8 8 
4 tS : ll 10 
35 to 51 : : 14 ll 
32 bi. natadidaredaedu uaaincdedaledtinnmadane 


Diodien (wed)... ooo. i edit l. 





1 Includes 26,000 outside the continental United States. 


In general, employment opportunities were more limited in the South following 
World War II than in areas whith had been industrialized before the defense effort. 
Moreover, the weekly benefit of $20 was more attractive in the South than in areas 
where wage scales were normally higher. And finally, many veterans in the South 
took on-farm training and relied on the monthly self-employment benefits to 
supplement their incomes in the months following completion of their training. 


TasLe 12,—Total readjustment allowances participants and participants who 
exhausted entitlement to benefits, by geographic area 


Participants who exhausted 
entitlement 
Total 
Geographic area | partici- | 
pants | Percent of | Percent of 
Number total ex aus- 
tions 


ea : ‘cidatbdacaaiaall ' 8, 326, 000 | 71, 145, 000 | 


a a ad ; 2, 626, 000 326, 000 | 
co Le | eee EL Jcdsmteh nad 2, 303, 000 212, 000 
South. --. scptuadbbudddant5bcaieee deeennehytnd 2) 322, 000 491, 000 


ON ne ee on ny 107, 000 








1 Includes 26,000 outside continental United States. 
2 Includes 9,000 outside continental United States. 


Relation Between Age and Amount of Benefits Used 

Though the younger veterans were most likely to make use of re- 
adjustment benefits, the average number of weeks paid per benefici- 
ary was higher for veterans in the older age groups. Variation among 
age groups is shown in table 13, and in “the following excerpts from 
the 1950 study: 
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Approximately 9 percent of all veterans who received readjustment allowances 
benefits were 40 years of age or older in 1950; of those who draw 52 weeks of 
benefits 13 percent were in that age group. Veterans in the youngest age group 
under 25 years old in 1950—participated at a much higher rate than did older 
veterans but comparatively few of them received benefits for the 52 weeks maxi- 
mum, while veterans in the oldest age group—40 or more years old in 1950— 
participated at the lowest rate but drew the maximum benefits more frequently. 
The following percentages of veterans in each age group drew benefits under the 
program: 

Percent 
Under 25 years old 
25 to 29 years old 
30 to 34 vears old 
35 to 39 years old 
40 or more years old 


Of the participants in each age group, the following percentages drew benefits 

for the maximum of 52 weeks: 
Percent 

Under 25 years old 
25 to 29 years old 
30 to 34 years old 
35 to 39 years old 
40 or more years old 


TABLE 13.—Percentage distribution of readjustment allowances program participants, 
showing weeks of benefits received, by age in 1950 


Percent of total who were— 
Total par- aaa: 
Weeks of benefits drawn ticipants 


Under 25 25 to 29 30 to 34 35 to 39 40 or more 
years years years years years 
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23 | § 
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Of the veterans who were 40 or more years old in 1950, relatively few (only 
about 1 in 3), compared with veterans who were at least 15 years younger (2 in 3), 
received readjustment allowances. For the most part, the older veterans had 
left jobs and careers to enter the Armed Forces and could return to them upon 
separation. However, those who did not have jobs to which they could or wanted 
to return and who participated in the readjustment allowances program—for 
what they hoped would be only a brief period—were later faced with the reluctance 
of employers to offer positions to new job applicants who were 35 or more years 
of age. Many of them were thus forced to use their maximum entitlement. 

The 8,326,000 veterans who participated in the program received a total of 
almost $3.6 billion in unemployment and self-employment allowances. The 
average was almost $428, while the range was from less than $20 to the maximum 
of $1,040. 

Relatively small groups of long-term participants received the major share of 
the benefits. For example, about 16 percent of the participants drew benefits 
for from 46 to 52 weeks and received almost 39 percent of the total payments. 
The 984,000 (12 percent) participants who received benefits for the maximum 
of 52 weeks were paid almost 29 percent of the total. 


* Excluded are “overpayments” if collection had later been effected directly from the veteran or by 
offset from other benefits due him. 





CHAPTER III 


THE UNEMPLOYMENT ALLOWANCE PROGRAM: PROBLEM 
AREAS, PROGRAM CHANGES AND GENERAL EVALUA- 
TION 


During its history, and especially during the period of peak ac- 
tivity in 1946-47, the readjustment allowance program was the target 
of much public criticism, both within and outside the Congress. 
Some of this criticism focussed on the self-employment phase (see 
ch. IV) but the unemployment allowance program drew more atten- 
tion because of its greater magnitude. In many areas, and par- 
ticularly in the States where the benefits were most widely used, there 
was a feeling that the “SRA” program had been a “gravy train”’ 
that many veterans were filing claims and drawing benefits without 
seriously trying to find work, and with little inclination to take jobs 
if they were offered to them. The term ‘52-20 club” found a place 
in American folklore as an expression describing a Government- 
subsidized vacation for young men who should have been working or 
looking for work. 

Some of this criticism was unjustified. Most veterans drew benefits 
for relatively short periods, took jobs as soon as they were available, 
and used the SRA benefit only as a stopgap during bona fide unem- 
ployment. Much of the criticism resulted from exaggeration of the 
importance of cases that were not typical, or from misunderstanding 
of the law’s objectives. Nevertheless, even the strongest defenders 
of the program were ready to admit that many abuses did occur, even 
though the great majority of veterans did not abuse it. As a result, 
when readjustment benefits for veterans of the Korean fighting were 
being enacted, there was a-little inclination to provide exactly the 
same benefits that were embodied in the original GI bill. A program 
based on entirely different concepts, and providing more limited 
benefits under quite different conditions, was substituted. (See 
ch. V.) 

The present chapter will review the main problem areas that de- 
veloped under the unemployment allowance program, the underlying 
causes of these problems, and the extent to which they were overcome 
by changes in administrative procedure and policy. The main aim 
of this analy sis will not be to show that problems did exist; the fact 
that benefits were sometimes used in a manner not consistent with 
the program’s original purposes has been amply demonstrated in the 
hearings and reports of congressional committees.'! Instead, the main 
objective will be to appraise past experience as a possible guide to 
future policy, and as a basis for better understanding of the problems 
involved in providing unemployment benefits to veterans under 
conditions of mass demobilization. 

! Particularly in studies made by the Teague committee and the General Accounting Office, and in the 
Senate hearings that led to the eventual passage of the Korean GI bill. 
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Examination of the problems that arose in actual experience can 
be usefal in a number of ways. Not only will it throw light on the 
nature of the veteran’s readjustment problem in the field of em- 
ployment and reemployment, but it will be valuable to have an 
informed answer to such questions as these: To what extent were the 
abuses under the SRA Unemployment Allowance program char- 
acteristic of the program as a whole, or limited to a relatively small 
fraction of the veterans who used the program? To what extent did 
the problems encountered result from the nature of the legislation 
adopted, and to what extent from the way in which the program was 
administered? How far can they be attributed to the special con- 
ditions—national or Jocal—that existed during the life of the program? 
From experience under the SRA program, what conclusions can be 
drawn as to the need for some type of readjustment allowance or 
unemployment benefit for returning veterans, under various con- 
ditions? And what conclusions can be drawn as to the wisdom of 
excluding or including certain features in any future program that 
provides such benefits? 

As background for appraising the problems that arose and the 
extent to which they were successfully solved, it is important to 
understand the conditions under which the unemployment allowance 
program operated. Some of these—the rate of demobilization and 
general labor market conditions—-bhave already been noted (ch. II 
Two other basic elements are discussed in the first two sections of this 
chapter. The first section examines the nature of the veteran’s 
readjustment problems in the field of employment, as indicated b) 
(1) his preservice status, past employment experience and education, 
and (2) his actual employment experience after leaving service. In 
the next section, the similarities and differences in the basic standards 
and concepts that controlled the eligibility of veterans and nonveterans 
for unemployment benefits, under the SRA program and the State 
unemployment insurance laws respectively, are taken into account. 
The remaining sections of the chapter appraise specific problem areas, 
related to such problems as use of benefits over extended periods, the 
level of benefits provided, and problems of administrative coordination 
and control. 


VETERANS’ NEEDS AND PRORLEMS IN THE POST-WAR LAROR MARKET 


Among the many factors that affected the use of unemployment 
benefits by veterans of World War II, it is important to consider the 
personal characteristics and past experience of the veterans involved. 
The ability of an individual to obtain jobs and his willingness to accept 
available jobs depended, in large part, on such factors as 

(1) The amount and kind of experience he had had in civilian 
jobs, and the length of time since he last worked in such jobs; 

(2) His experience and training while in the Armed Forces; 

(3) Amount of education completed before entering service, 
and the extent to which he needed or desired additional training 
to qualify for the kind of work he desired to do; 

(4) The extent to which he was willing or able to go back to 
the same occupation (if any) in which “he had wor ked before 
entering service. 
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To provide objective data on the nature of veterans’ needs and 
problems during readjustment—both in terms of employment and in 
other ways—the Commission arranged for a sample survey by the 
Bureau of the Census, in October 1955, which covered all veterans 
of World War II and the Korean conflict who were included in a 
nationwide sample of some 25,000 households contacted in the 
Bureau’s Current Population Survey. Data from that survey are 
more fully described in the Report LX, part A, which contains a 
general survey of readjustment benefits. Some of the facts which 
bear most directly on the veteran’s problems as a job seeker are 
summarized below. 


Main Activity Before Entering Armed Forces 

Less than two-thirds of all veterans (65.5 percent) had been working 
full-time in regular jobs during the year before they entered military 
service. Another 9 percent had been mainly engaged in working at 
part-time or temporary jobs. Most of the remaining veterans (20.5 
percent) reported that their main activity in the last year before 
entering service was attending school, and 5 percent were engaged in 
“other” activities. 

These data, based on the 1955 Census Bureau survey, make it 
clear that the proportion of veterans who had no firm occupational 
attachment was considerably greater then would be assumed from 
selective-service data which show that about 85 percent of all World 
War II veterans reported an “occupation” prior to induction. The 
fact that only 66 percent had held regular full-time jobs (according to 
the 1955 survey) indicates that many who reported Ne ctemeainaal tad 
worked in part-time jobs while attending school, vacation jobs, or 
other casual or temporary work. 

Among the younger veterans (under 25 years old when they entered 
service) nearly one-third were attending school or not working for 
“other” reasons in the year before they went into the Armed Forces. 
Only 54 percent had worked regularly in full-time jobs. For a 
comparison of the preservice activities of the younger and older 
veterans, see Report LX, part A, chapter IV. 

Even among those who had jobs before entering service, relatively 
few had been in jobs in which they acquired skill or experience which 
was likely to be of value in obtaining postwar employment. Of the 
74 percent whose main preservice activity was “working,” nearly 
two-thirds had been in relatively simple and low-paid jobs. About 
33 percent of all veterans had worked in semiskilled or unskilled jobs, 
11 percent as clerical or sales workers, and 3 percent as service workers. 
Jobs in these occupational groups account for the preservice experience 
of nearly half of all veterans (47 percent). Only about 1 veteran in 
5 (21 percent) had been in a professional, managerial, or skilled job, 
and another 6 percent had worked as farmers or farm workers.? 

In a period of mass demobilization and job scarcity, large numbers 
of veterans were therefore at a disadvantage in competing for jobs 
with civilian workers, who had done civilian work more recently and 
often were older and more experienced. These veterans who did have 
significant past experience, moreover, often had reemployment rights 
in their former jobs, and were able to return to them. The veterans 


*For further detail, see Report No. LX, pt. A, ch. IV. 
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who made use of unemployment benefits included an even larger pro- 
portion who had gone directly from service into uniform, or who 
had worked at relatively routine jobs before entering service. The 
veterans who used such benefits during the first year after discharge 
represented 38 percent of all who had been in school or engaged in 
other activities than employment and 36 to 39 percent of those who 
had been in semiskilled, unskilled, or service jobs. On the other hand, 
only 16 percent of the veterans who had been in professional or tech- 
nical jobs, and 12 percent of those who had been in managerial jobs, 
used the benefit. 


Return to Preservice Occupations 

From the data on activity before entering service, it is clear that 
most veterans had not yet entered occupations in which they had 
established a permanent job attachment. Many of those who had 
been attending school were likely to wish to continue their education 
or training, and about two-thirds of them did so after leaving service. 
For most of the others, reentry into the labor force was not simply a 
matter of returning to their former jobs; it involved a decision as to 
what kind of work to enter, as well as a problem of finding steady 
work in that occupation after they had chosen it. 

The proportion of veterans who returned to preservice jobs, by 
age at time of discharge, is shown in table 1. Only about a third of 
all veterans (36 percent) returned to the same job they had held before 
entering service, or to a job with the same employer. Another 9 
percent took work similar to what they had done before, but with a 
different employer. The majority—55 out of every hundred vet- 
erans—did not return to their former occupations, for various reasons. 
Among the younger veterans, those who were under 25 years old when 
they left service, an even larger percentage did not go back to pre- 
service jobs. Out of every hundred veterans in this age group, only 
30 went back to a previous job, 7 took similar work with a different 
employer, and 64 (nearly two-thirds) did not return to their former 
occupation. 

The reasons given for not returning to preservice occupations throw 
some light on the nature of the veteran’s readjustment problem in 
connection with employment. About 18 percent of the youngest 
age group did not return because they desired to take GI education 
or training. Another 14 percent had had no previous job, or could 
not find a job in that occupation (many of those who took GI training, 
of course, also could have been included in this group). About 22 
percent wanted to go into a different kind of work, and 9 percent gave 
other reasons. 

Among older veterans (those who were at least 30 years old at 
discharge) there was a much greater tendency to go back to the same 
job, or to the same kind of work. In this age group, 46 percent re- 
turned to the same employer, 13 percent found jobs in the same 
occupation with a different employer, and only 41 percent shifted 
shifted to new occupations. Relatively few in this age group did not 
return to former jobs because they desired GI training, or because 
they were unable to find a job. Only 10 percent failed to return for 
these two reasons, compared to 22 percent of the under 25 age group. 
The older veteran, however, was about as likely to shift occupations 
because he wanted a different kind of work, or for ‘“‘other reasons.”’ 
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TaBLe 1.—Relationship between reemployment experience afler leaving service and 
age at lime of separation (veterans of World War II and Korean conflict, October 
1955) 

[Percent] 


Age at separation from Armed Forces 
Reemployment experience (return to previous : . Se sees 
occupation, or reason for not returning | 
otal, all Under 25 25 to 29 30 years 
1ZeS years years and over 


Total, all veterans of World War II or Korean conflict 100 100. 0 100. 0 Ld 


Returned to previous occupation, total 5 36.5 
Took job with same employer 
Similar work, different employer 


Did not return to previous occupation, total 


No previous job, unable to find job, or unable to 
do former work 

Desired to use GI education or training 

Wanted different kind of work, or started own 
business 

Other reasons 


Source: Bureau of the Census, Special Survey of Veterans, October 1955. For further details, see table § 
in appendix B, Staff Report No. LX, part B 


Note,—Figures may not add exactly due to rounding. 


These data make it clear that readjustment in employment was not 
simply a matter of finding a job. It involved individual decisions 
as to what kind of work to seek— influenced sometimes by experience 
or training obtained while in service—and for the younger veteran, 
a choice in many cases between seeking employment or continuing his 
education. 

The use of unemployment benefits, as would be expected, was 
greatest among veterans who were unable to return to a prewar job, 
or shifted to a new occupation after leaving service. (Table 2.) 
The proportion of veterans who returned to a prewar employer or 
occupation was highest (52 percent) among those who did not use 
unemployment benefits. and lowest among those who drew benefits 
for fairly long periods (15 weeks or more) during the first year after 
discharge. 

The use of unemployment benefits was even more closely related 
to the reason for not returning to previous jobs. Veterans who had no 
previous job or were unable to obtain work in their former occupation 
were most likely to use substantial amounts of unemployment benefits. 
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Paste 2.—Relationship between use of unemployment benefits and employment 
experience after leaving service (nondisabled veterans of World War Il and Korean 
conflict) ! 

{In percentage] 


Veterans Veterans using specifies nount 
Total, all who did of une mph yyinent be nefits 
Employment experience after leaving service |nondisabled not use 
veterans ? | unemploy- 
ment lto4 Stol4 
efits weeks weeks 


Total, all veterans. _- . 100. 0 100.0 100. 0 100.0 


Returned to preservice occupation 
Total 


Returned to previous employer 
Took similar work with different em- 
ploy er 
Did not return to previous occupation: 
rotal 


No previous job, or unable to get work 
in old occupation 

Desired to use GI training or education 
benefits _. 

Wanted different work, or wanted to 
start own business 

Did not return for other reasons 


Source: Bureau of the Census, Special Survey of Veterans, October 1955. See report IX, 
appendix B. 
? Veterans without service-connected disability, 


Length of Time to First Regular Job 


Another measure of the veteran’s employment problems during 
readjustment to civilian life is the length of time between discharg¢ 
from the Armed Forces and acquiring a regular job. In the Com- 
mission’s survey, data were obtained on the date of separation and the 
date when each veteran obtained his first job that lasted 6 months 
or more. Among all veterans in the survey, 70 percent had obtained 
such a job within 6 months, another 9 percent before the end of the 
first year, and 9 percent during the second year. About 13 percent 
did not obtain their first regular job until more than 2 years after 
leaving service, and 5 percent had not yet obtained one at the time 
of the survey. Some persons in the latter groups, of course, were 
veterans who entered GI training, and did not become full-time 
members of the labor force immediately (table 3.) 

The time required to obtain a regular job, as might be expected, 
was greatest for the younger veterans, and least for those who were 
older (and more experienced) when they left service. Nearly 37 
percent of the veterans who were under 25 years old at discharge had 
not obtained regular jobs within a year after separation, while this 
was true of only 23 percent of those who were over 30 years old. 

The time from discharge to first regular job was considerably 
shorter, on the average, for veterans who did not use unemployment 
benefits than for those who did. Among those who did not use this 
benefit, nearly 4 out of 5 obtained a regular job within 6 months 
after discharge. Even in the youngest age group 73 percent had 
done so. Among those who drew 15 weeks or more of unemploy- 
ment benefits, on the other hand, from 54 to 68 percent had not 
obtained a regular job within 6 months; in the under 25-year-old 
group, the corresponding ratio was even higher—61 to 71 percent. 
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TaBLe 3.—Relationship between use of unemployment benefits and length of time 
to first regular job after leaving service (nondisabled veterans of World War II 
and Korean conflict) ! 

{In percentage] 
i 
Veterans | Veterans who used specified amounts of 

Length of time from discharge to first | Total, all who did unemployment benefits 
regular job (lasting 6 months or nondis- not use 
more) abled unem- 

veterans? | ployment 5to 14 
benefits weeks 


All veterans: 
Total 100.0 | 100.0 

Less than 6 months_.............. 69. 6 

6 to 12 months... eid 

13 to 24 months. -.--. - 

25 months and over....-..-..-.. 

No regular job 


Veterans under 25 years old when 
leaving service: 
le: <aeie ne : einen 100.0 | 
| sienstisesiodmesidi 

Less than 6 months_..............| 3 | 73.0 
6 to 12 months... ialnmacmacdaeeh 6.3 
13 to 24 months. _- ‘ é 5 | 7.0 
25 months and over. --- 4] 7.8 
EE Ce ti s-66 xb Genin 5.8 5.9 














1 Source: Bureau of the Census, Special Survey of Veterans, October 1955, tabulation H-2. 
? Veterans without service-connected disability. 


SIMILARITIES AND DIFFERENCES BETWEEN UNEMPLOYMENT ALLOW- 
ANCES AND NORMAL UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 


In general, the unemployment allowance program was intended to 
serve the same purpose as the unemployment compensation benefits 
available to civilian workers under the State and Federal programs 
already in existence. There were, however, several important differ- 
ences which made it impossible for the SRA program to operate 
entirely in the same way as the State programs for civilian workers, 
and these must be borne in mind in appraising experience in the 
“52-20” program. 

These similarities and differences are briefly summarized below. 
Of particular importance are the differences in the characteristics of 
the claimants under each program, which were intensified by the 
economic and labor market conditions which existed at the time when 
most veterans returned to civilian life. 


Characteristics of the Persons Affected 


The State unemployment compensation laws which had provided 
the main source of protection against unemployment prior to the GI 
Bill were limited to “‘covered workers’; that is, persons who had a 
substantial attachment to jobs in ‘‘covered employment,” as measured 
by the time worked or amount earned in such employment during 
the past year or so. Benefits were available only to experienced 
workers, most of whom had worked quite recently and expected to 
return to similar work, possibly with the same employer. 

For the returning veteran, none of these conditions were necessarily 
true. Nearly all veterans had been in service 2 or more years, and 
had no recent experience in civilian jobs. Many of them, as noted 
earlier, had held no full-time regular job before entering service and 


3 Under most State laws, eligibility is based on earnings or number of weeks worked during a “‘base 
period’’ consisting of a recent period of four calendar quarters, or the last calendar year. 
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many of those who had held jobs had been working on a part-time or 
temporary basis while attending school. The potential veteran claim- 
ants—and particularly those who actually drew readjustment allow- 
ances—were in the younger age groups, and often lacked the experience 
required by potential employers. 

Even those who had worked regularly before entering service did 
not always want to go back to the kind of jobs they had held before. 
Many of them had matured while in service, learned new skills, held 
greater responsibilities, or had other experiences that changed their 
outlook on future work. For many, several years of military experi- 
ence had created a spirit of restlessness and indecision which made it 
hard to settle down to a specific long-term job. 

Another contrast was that many veterans, unlike the civilian unem- 
ployed, were not seeking jobs in the community where they had for- 
merly lived. In the early postwar years hundreds of thousands moved 
from country to city or from State to State either in hope of better 
economic opportunities or because their travels while in service made 
them want to settle in some new location. 

All these factors combined to hinder rapid reemployment of those 
veterans who, for one reason or another, could not or did not return to 
the jobs they had once held. 


Standards Applied to Veterans and Nonveterans in Determining Current 
Eligibility for Benefits 

In addition to establishing his basic entitlement to readjustment 
allowances, the veteran was required to meet certain current cond- 
tions of eligibility in each week for which he claimed benefits, and he 
was subject to disqualification under certain conditions. These 
requirements, in principle, were very similar to those under State 
unemployment insurance laws. The veteran, like other claimants, 
was required to register and report regularly at a public employment 
office. He was required to be able to work and available for work. 
And like other claimants, he was subject to disqualification if he had 
left work voluntarily without good cause, had refused to accept 
suitable work when offered to him, or had been discharged for mis- 
conduct. 

These conditions of eligibility and disqualification, in general, 
paralleled those found in most State unemployment insurance laws, 
though there were differences in definition and in the amount of pen- 
alty imposed. It was not always easy, however, to apply to the vet- 
eran exactly the same standards that bad been worked out over the 
years for ordinary claimants. <A decision as to what constitutes 
suitable work, for example, is fairly easy in the case of persons recently 
laid off from a civilian job, since the worker’s level of skill and earning 
power are indicated by that job. For the veteran with no recent 
civilian job and many changes in experience and outlook since he last 
held one, there was much room for debate as to whether a given job 
offer was in fact suitable. 

Similar problems could arise in determining whether a veteran had 
voluntarily left his job ‘with good cause.” In many cases the veteran 
bad difficulty im adjusting to the first or second job that he took, and 
left in hopes of finding something more satisfactory, or with definite 
assurance of another job. A certain amount of job shifting which 
might have seemed unjustified for experienced civilian workers could 
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be construed, in the veteran’s case, as a proper part of his gradual 
readjustment to civilian life. 

In connection with such decisions, in many instances, there was a 
tendency at first to apply different standards to the veteran than to 
other claimants. Some local offices, in fact, encouraged veterans not 
to try to take a job during the first few weeks after discharge but to 
“look around and get their feet on. the ground”’ before making a 
decision. Local practices varied, but there was a general tone of 
leniency in applying the normal standards, particularly so long as 
volume of claims from nonveterans was still mounting. 

As the situation changed after mid-1946, and the number of non- 
veterans on the rolls dropped steadily while claims from veterans 
showed almost no decline, public criticism began to be levied at the 
program. It was at this point that administration was tightened by 
by reinterview program (described in ch. Il) under which there was 
a special review of all cases which had involved payments for 10 or 
more consecutive weeks of unemployment. 

The extent to which use of benefits was due to unduly liberal 
interpretation of eligibility requirements is hard to determine. The 
criticisms of the program, though widespread, were not backed up 
by much objective data. Even the 1951 report by the General Ac- 
counting Office, which cites many specific cases of misuse of self- 
employment allowances, contains only the following broad generaliza- 
tions as to unemployment allowances: ‘ 

The act provided benefits for total unemployment of $20 a week for 52 weeks, 
and because of the liberal eligibility requirements, the program became popularly 
known as The 52-20 Club. Many veterans who applied for such benefits made 
no serious effort to obtain employment. The full extent of the practice could not 
be determined. * * * 

Although the benefits have been helpful to some veterans in their readjustment 
to civilian life and have afforded them more equalized opportunities to reestablish 
themselves in suitable employment, there are indications that others availed 
themselves of the benefits in order to postpone their return to gainful employment. 
The allowances were quite attractive in comparison to prevailing wages for some 
unskilled workers, particularly in rural areas, and veterans without requisite skills 
were thus discouraged from actively seeking employment. It is to be noted that 
this allowance was not payable to the veteran employed full time, even though 
his wages were less than the allowance granted a totally unemployed veteran, 
and consequently it was profitable for veterans with little earning ability to 
remain idle, 


Equally indefinite is the following statement from the same report: ° 


As in the case of other programs there are some who desire to obtain more bene- 
fits than they are entitled to or when none are due. Many devious practices are 
employed in order to accomplish their ends. State employment security agencies 
have been plagued with problems of this nature and have had to contend with 
many difficult situations involving claims by individuals who had no apparent 
intent to meet the qualification of the law, such as the requirement to accept 
employment if available. 

These summary statements suggest that the problem of misuse of 
benefits may have been largely centered among ‘unskilled workers, 
particularly in rural areas” and “veterans with little earning ability”. 
The present occupational distribution of veterans (less than 6 percent 
in unskilled jobs) and their present earning capacity (29 percent above 
nonveterans, in the 25- to 34-year-old age range) are of interest in 
this connection. It seems possible to infer that many of those who 
were reluctant to take unskilled jobs or low-paid farmwork have 


‘ House Co nmittee Print No. 160, 82d Cong., Ist sess., pp. 184-185. 
5 [bid., p, 193. 
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eventually succeeded in finding better jobs, contributing more to the 
Nation’s economy. 


Effect of Current Labor-Market Conditions 


Problems resulting from the relative inexperience and uncertain job 
objectives of the veterans were further compounded by current con- 
ditions in the labor market. Nearly two-thirds of all veterans who 
drew unemployment allowances filed their first claims during the year 
after V-J Day, at a time when millions of civilian workers had been 
released from war jobs. During most of that year reconversion of 
industry to peacetime products was making gradual progress but new 
jobs were scarce. 

Meanwhile, mass demobilization, which began in the late fall of 1945 
was proceeding much faster than had been originally planned. In a 
year’s time, more than 10 million veterans left the Armed Forces, and 
at the peak in March-April 1946 about a million servicemen per 
month were added to the potential labor force. In a domestic econ- 
omy which was struggling to reconvert from war production it was 
difficult for industry to absorb at once both the veteran and nonvet- 
eran job seekers. The nonveteran, moreover, often had seniority 
rights which required him to be taken back before new employees 
veteran or nonveteran— could be hired. 

Though employment conditions improved rapidly in 1946-47, con- 
ditions varied greatly in different States or communities. In some 
local areas, jobs expanded rapidly, but in others there were months 
of relative stagnation. Under these conditions, there was a natural 
reluctance to exert great pressure on veterans to seek or accept jobs. 
Since the veterans’ unemployment benefits were usually larger than 
those for civilian workers, and would be available for a much longer 
period, the willingness of some veterans to remain on the benefit rolls 
may have seemed to ease. the pressure in areas where there were too 
few jobs to go around. 


Imperfect Coordination With State Programs 

Other problems resulted from the assignment of responsibility for 
the program, at the national level, to an agency which had no previous 
experience in the field, and from the fact that the eligibility and dis 
qualification conditions that applied to veterans were different from 
t'ose applicable under State unemployment insurance programs. 
While the veteran, like other claimants, had to be able to work and 
available for work, and was subject to disqualification for various 
reasons, the standards that controlled eligibility or disqualification 
had to be interpreted by employees in local employment offices. 
While such employees were familiar with State laws, some of the 
national standards under the Federal law (Public Law 346) did not 
coincide with the varying State provisions. In addition, proceedures 
for review and appeals in connection with veterans’ claims were en- 
tirely separate from those for claims under the State laws. 

In practice, therefore, it was not possible to apply the same standards 
to veterans as to civilian workers. Under our Federal-State system, 
the provisions of State laws vary considerably; there is no uniform 
definition of — constitutes “suitable work” or “good cause” for 
leaving work, or for refusing the offer of a job. There were few 
States in whic I “the provisions on these points coincided exactly with 


those of the GI bill. 
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Another factor was even more important. The workers covered by 
State UI laws had, in most cases, a substantial attachment to a fairly 
recent job ir the civilian economy. For most of them, previous 
employment provided a benchmark for deciding what was suitable 
work and what constituted good cause for leaving work, or for refusing 
a job offer. 

As a result, there was a natural tendency to think of the veteran as 
being subject to a different set of rules from those that applied to other 
claimants. Often, in fact, it was reasonable to apply somewhat dif- 
ferent standards to the veteran, since decisions as to what constituted 
suitable work or good cause for refusing a job had to take into account 
the fact that veterans had been out of civilian life for several years, had 
acquired new experience and training, and might have sound reasons 
for desiring to enter an occupation outside his prewar field. 

Another point of difference lay in the fact that many-veterans, unlike 
the workers covered by State programs, had worked in farm jobs and 
returned to rural areas where other emplovment was scarce. There 
was much less possibility of testing availability for work by an actual 
job offer, in such cases, than in ordinary unemployment compensation 
programs. 

The various factors described above should be taken into account in 
appraising some of the problems which arose under the 52-20 program. 
These are described in the remaining sections of this chapter. 


USE OF BENEFITS FOR EXTENDED PERIODS 


Most of the criticism of the SRA program was directed at the use 
of benefits over long periods of unemployment. In appraising the 
seriousness of this problem, it will be useful to examine various data 
on the program’s operations—both in terms of national totals and in 
terms of regional and State-to-State variations. The following data, 
based on a sample survey made by the VA in cooperation with State 
agencies in 1951 (when the program was virtually at an end) bring 
out several significant points. 

Amount of Benefits Used at Any Time 

Only a small percentage of the veterans who drew unemployment 
benefits under the GI bill used up their full entitlement (52 weeks in 
most cases). The distribution of all beneficiaries by total number of 
weeks of payments received at any time is shown in detail in table 4. 
Only 1 beneficiary in 10 received 52 weeks of benefits, and only 20 
percent drew as much as 35 weeks at any time. A majority of the 
SRA claimants (51 percent) received payments for 14 weeks or less, 
and more than one-third used less than 10 weeks of benefits (chart I). 

For nine-tenths of all beneficiaries, the term ‘‘52-—20 club’’ 1s totally 
misleading. Since the median number of weeks compensated was 
about 14, the term ‘14-20 club” would be more accurate—though 
less striking. 
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Cuart I 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF UNEMPLOYMENT ALLOWANCE BENEFICIARIES 
BY NUMBER OF WEEKS OF BENEFITS PAID AT ANY TIME, AND IN LONGEST 
CONSECUTIVE PERIOD OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


Percent of All Percent of All 
bopersaeriee —— 
3 3 


Legend: 


Pereentage distribution by longest single 
period of benafite 


Percentgae distribution by number of weeks 
paid e time . 


D-3 40- 
Weeks Weeks Weeks 


80060—56——13 
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Amount of Benefits Used in Consecutive Periods of Unemployment 

Even more significant, in measuring the extent to which benefits 
may have been drawn for excessively long periods, is the length of 
time for which individuals drew benefits for consecutive weeks of 
unemployment. Under Public Law 346, most veterans were eligible 
for benefits for any week of compensable unemployment that occurred 
within 2 years after the end of the war—i. e., at any time before 
July 26, 1947. Sinee most veterans had been discharged by mid—1946, 
the potential period for using benefits was thus 3 or more years for 
the great majority. - Over a period of this length, it was entirely 
possible for many veterans to draw benefits in several separate 
periods of unemployment, without remaining on the rolls for more 
than a very few weeks at any time. Such use of benefits, of course, 
would be in no way inconsistent with the underlying aims of unem- 
ployment insurance programs. 


TaBLeE 4.— Distribution of unemployment allowance beneficiaries by total number 
of weeks of payments received at any time (through August 1949) 


| Veterans receiving Veterans receiving 

payments for | payments for 

Total number of weeks of | specified number Total number of weeks of | specified number 
payments received of weeks payments received | of weeks 


' nt 
Number | Percent Number | Percent 


Total, all beneficiaries__| 8, 120, 000 Received 25 to 29 weeks 540, 000 | 6.6 

| Received 30 to 34 weeks 410, 000 5.0 

Received 1 to 4 weeks 1, 600, 000 i Received 35 to 39 weeks... | 290, 000 | 3.6 
Received 5 to 9 weeks 1, 400, 000 7 Received 40 to 44 weeks 230, 000 2.8 
Received 10 to 14 weeks 1, 100, 000 : Received 45 to 51 weeks 243, 000 | 3.0 
Received 15 to 19 weeks. . 800, 000 ( 52 weeks ol 857, 000 10.5 


Received 20 to 24 weeks 650, 000 | 
' 


Source: Sample study in representative States, summarized in administrative letter No. 136, Readjust- 
ment Allowance Service, Oct. 1, 1951. 


The distribution of beneficiaries according to the longest consecutive 
period in which each veteran drew benefits (table 5) clearly shows 
that the great majority drew benefits only for relatively short periods. 
More than one-fourth of all beneficiaries, in fact, never were on the 
rolls for more than 4 weeks in any single period; and more than half 
(51 percent) never drew benefits consecutively for more than 9 weeks. 
Another 28 percent had been on the rolls for 10 to 19 weeks in their 
longest period of consecutive unemployment. In most of these 
cases, under the labor market conditions that existed at the peak of the 
program, it seems clear that the problem of excessive duration cculd 
not have been serious. While some of the veterans who drew less 
than 20 weeks of benefits at any time may not have accepted the first 
available jobs, it is clear that they did leave the rolls within a relatively 
short time—and some delay in making an occupational choice was 
often quite reasonable, after a prolonged absence from civilian life. 

At the other end of the seale, it is clear that a small minority of 
veterans did draw benefits for excessively long periods. Certainly 
this was true of the 2.5 percent who drew 52 weeks of benefits in a 
single unbroken period, and a large number of the 7.5 percent who 
received payments for 30 to 51 consecutive weeks. Altogether, one- 
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tenth of all SRA beneficiaries fall in these groups—and though some 
may have experienced bona fide unemployment of such length, it is 
usually reasonable to assume, after several months have passed, that 
an unemployed worker should either be willing to accept the kind of 
work that is available in his community or to move to some other area 
where he has a better chance of finding the work he wants. 

Though the veterans who drew benefits for long periods represented 
only a small fraction of all beneficiaries, they accounted for a some- 
what larger percentage of the total cost of the program. The veterans 
who drew the full 52 weeks of benefits, for example, accounted for 
about one-fourth of the total amount paid in readjustment allowance 
benefits. 


TaBLeE 5.—Distribution of unemployment allowance beneficiaries by length of longest 
consecutive period for which benefits were claimed ! 


Largest number of weeks | Number of, Percent Largest number of weeks | Number of | Percent 
drawn in any one consecu- veterans of total drawn in any one consecu- veterans | of total 
tive period tive period | 


Total, all veterans. 8, 120, 000 25 to,29 weeks 
30 to 34 weeks 
1 to 4 weeks_ _- 2, 150, 000 26.5 || 35 to 39 weeks 
5 to 9 weeks... 2, 025, 000 24.9 40 to 44 weeks 
10 to 14 weeks. _. 1, 390, 000 l 45 to 51 weeks 
15 to 19 weeks 860, 000 10.6 52 weeks 
<0 to 24 weeks_- 560, 000 6.9 


1Sample study in representative States, summarized in administrative letter No. 136, Readjustment 
Allowance Service, Oct. 1, 1951. 


From these data, the 52-week maximum permitted under the SRA 
program was clearly excessive. Not only did it lead to payment 
of benefits to some veterans who were not truly available for work, 
but it probably encouraged some veterans to delay in making decisions 
that were essential to their successful readjustment. In ordinary 
unemployment insurance programs, it is generally assumed that 
benefits should not be available for more than about 26 weeks in any 
year. Such a period is long enough to cover the probable length 
of unemployment for most unemployed persons who are genuinely 
seeking work. Also, the time limit is short enough to encourage the 
claimant to consider shifting to a new occupation, or a different 
community, if after a few months on the benefit rolls he has had no 
suecess in finding the kind of work he originally desired. 


Length of Time Between First and Last Claim 


Under most State unemployment insurance laws, the potential 
duration of benefits is limited to a specified number of weeks (or a 
multiple of the weekly benefit amount) during a “benefit year’? which 
usually consists of 12 months or 4 calendar quarters. The average 
number of weeks used under the SRA program—often spread over 
much more than a 12-month period—cannot therefore be fairly 
compared with the average number of weeks drawn by nonveterans 
under State programs. The data shown in table 6 are of interest in 
this connection. The table shows the length of time that elapsed 
between the first and last week for which benefits were paid, for 
veterans who used various amounts of benefits altogether. 
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TaBLe 6.—Distribution of unemployment allowance beneficiaries by total number of 
weeks paid and by length of period between first and last claim 


[Data in thousands] 



































Number of beneficiaries, by time lapse Percent distribution by time lapse 
between first and last claim between first and last claim 
Total number of | Total, all 
weeks paid at any | veterans 
time who re- 
ceived |Lessthan| 12 to 24 |25months)| Total |Less than) 12 to 24 /25months 
unem- /|12months) months | and over 12 months} months | and over 
ployment} 
au0W- 
ances 
sndinesie Mi tabsitienieninectipl ancients iia il 
Total, all ben- 
eficiaries_.._. 8, 120 4, 625 1, 500 1, 995 100.0 57.0 18.5 24.6 
Received: | 

1 to 4 weeks____-/ 1, 600 1, 460 72 68 || 100.0 91.3 4.5 4.3 
5 to 9 weeks__.-- 1, 400 1,110 140 150 100. 0 79.3 10.0 10.7 
10 to 14 weeks. .- 1, 100 733 154 213 100.0 66. 6 14.0 19.4 
15 to 19 weeks... 800 416 152 232 | 100.0 52.0 19.0 29.0 
20 to 24 weeks... 650 350 110 190 100.0 53.8 16.9 29. 2 
25 to 29 weeks... 540 233 113 194 100. 0 | 43.1 20.9 35.9 
30 to 39 weeks... 700 237 152 311 100. 0 33.9 21.7 44.4 
40 to 51 weeks... 473 86 157 230 | 100.0 18.2 33.2 48.6 
52 weeks......... 857 0 450 407 100.0 mingrcnet 52.5 47.5 





Source: Sample study of unemployment allowance beneficiaries in selected States, summarized in Ad- 
ministrative Letter No. 136, Readjustment Allowance Service, Oct. 1, 1951. 


About 4.6 million beneficiaries (57 percent of the total) used all 
their benefits within a single 12-month period. The great majority 
were veterans who used only small amounts of benefits—including 
about 2.6 million who drew less than 10 weeks of unemployment 
allowances, and another 1.1 million who drew from 10 to 19 weeks 
altogether. About 1.5 million beneficiaries drew their final payments 
from 12 to 24 months after first entering the program, and about 2 
million drew their last check 25 months or more after the first payment. 

It is significant that nearly half of those who drew the full 52 weeks 
of benefits (48 percent) had a total time lapse of more than 2 years 
between first and last claim. The proportion whose benefits were 
spread over more than a single year, or over a period of more than 
2 years, tended to increase in proportion to the total amount of 
benefits used altogether. About 91 percent of those who drew pay- 
ments for less than 5 weeks and 79 percent of those who received 
5 to 9 weeks had a total lapse of less than a year, but less than half 
of those who drew 25 or more weeks of benefits did so within a single 
12-month period. 

Similarly, the percentage who received their last payment more 
than 2 years after entering the program rises from less than one-fifth 
of those who drew less than 15 w ome to more than one-third of those 
who were paid for 25-29 weeks and nearly half of those who received 
30 weeks or more of benefits. These data make it clear that a sizable 
fraction of the veterans who drew more than 15 weeks of benefits, 
and a majority of those who used as much as half of the 52-week 
entitlement, actually used benefits on 2 or more occasions, and for 
only a few ‘weeks at a given time. In terms of reasonableness, for 
example, the use of 20 weeks of benefits over a 2-year period, or the 
use of 30 weeks over a 3-year period, is comparable to the use of 10 

weeks in a single benefit year under State UI programs. 
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TaBLE 7.—Number of unemployment allowance beneficiaries who claimed benefiis 
in one or more than one period of unemployment, by total weeks drawn at any 


lime 
[Data in thousands] 


Veterans who drew bene- | Veterans who drew bene- 
Total num- fits in single period of fits in 2 or more periods 
| ber of unemployment (no addi- (at least 1 additional 
veterans tional claim) claim) 
Total number of weeks paid drawing 
at any time specified 
number of Number of Percent of Number of Percent of 
weeks veterans total in veterans total in 
column 1 column 1 


Total, all beneficiaries 


Received: 
1 to 4 weeks 
5 to 9 weeks 
10 to 14 weeks 
15 to 19 weeks 
20 to 24 weeks : 170 
f 130 
150 
78 
GB Weck Sb tersesacccsoses= 202 


550 
395 
655 


Bal SRRSSH 
Conf K De Ow 


Source: Sample study of unemployment allowance beneficiaries in selected States, summarized in Admin- 
istrative Letter No. 136, Readjustment Allowance Service, Oct. 1, 1951. 


Veterans Drawing Benefits for More Than One Period of Unemployment 


Data on the number of veterans who drew all their benefits in a 
single consecutive period or in more than one period are summarized 
in table 7. In the sample survey made by the State agencies in 1951, 
information was obtained as to whether each veteran had filed one 
or more “additional claims” for unemployment allowance benefits. 
Such a claim represents the beginning of a new period of unemploy- 
ment for a person who has already claimed benefits at some previous 
time. In the case of veterans who drew all their benefits in a single 
continuous period, there would be no ‘‘additional claim.”’ ® 

More than 4.9 million of the 8.1 million veterans who drew unem- 
ployment allowances had filed at least 1 “‘additional claim,” and many 
had filed 2 or more such claims. Thus only 2 out of 5 beneficiaries 
(39 percent) drew all their benefits in a single consecutive period. 
The percentage who received payments in 2 or more separate periods 
increases with the total amount of benefits used—rising from about 
22 percent of those who drew benefits for 1 to 4 weeks to 64 percent 
of those who drew 10 to 14 weeks and more than three-fourths of 
those whose benefits amounted to 25 weeks or more. Less than one- 
quarter of the veterans who used the full 52 weeks of benefits did so 
in a single consecutive period. 

The total number of separate periods of compensable unemploy- 
ment that were represented by payments to SRA beneficiaries can be 
estimated by adding the total number of additional claims to the num- 
ber of veterans who received payments at any time. (The first period 
of unemployment, for each veteran, did not involve an ‘additional’ 
claim.) Altogether, as indicated in table 8 8, the 8.1 million beneficiar- 


* A veteran who filed an additional claim may in some cases not have — a compensable week of 


unemployment, and may therefore not actually have drawn benefits in the second period. However 
since the number of such cases was relatively small, the data are treated here as if each additional claim led 
to at least one benefit payment. 
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ies had experienced 19.4 million periods of unemployment—an average 


of 2.4 periods per veteran. 


TABLE 8. 


Number of separate periods of unemployment, and average number of 


periods per beneficiary, for velerans using various amounts of unemployment 


allowance at any time 


Total number of weeks paid at 
any time 


[Data in thousands] 


Total 
number of 
veterans 
drawing 
specified 


Total number of addi- 
tional claims (new peri- 
ods of unemployment) | 

| 


Total number of periods 
of unemployment (new 
or additional efaims) 





number of Total Average | Total Average 

| weeks number number per | number | number per 
beneficiary beneficiary 

| (1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 

: ; ; | 
Total, all beneficiaries. --.--- 8, 120 11, 303 1.4 | 19, 423 2.4 
Received: 

1 to 4 weeks... 1, 600 476 3 2,076 1.3 
5 to 9 weeks 1, 400 1, 494 1.1 2, 894 | 2.1 
10 to 14 weeks... 1, 100 1, 590 1.4 2, 690 | 2.4 
15 to 19 weeks. 800 1, 287 1.6 2, O87 2.6 
20 to 24 weeks. 650 1, 004 Fe 1,744 2.7 
25 to 29 weeks s 540 04 come 1, 444 2.7 
30 to 39 weeks... 700 1, 426 2.0 2, 126 3.0 
40 to 51 weeks. - . 473 1, 033 2.2 1, 506 3.2 
52 weeks ; ‘ : 857 1,999 | 2.3 2, 856 3.3 


> 


Source: Sample study of unemployment allowance beneficiaries in selected States, summarized in Ad- 
ministrative Letter No, 136, Readjustment Allowance Service, Oct. 1, 1951. 


When similar data on those who used various amounts of benefits 
are compared, the average number of claim periods per beneficiary 
rises steadily as the total number of weeks paid increases. Except 
for the veterans who had used 4 weeks or less of benefits, SRA benefi- 
ciaries in each group had had an average of more than 2 periods of 
unemployment. On the average, the veterans who had used 5 to 14 
weeks of benefits had had between 2.1 and 2.4 spells of unemploy- 
ment; those who drew benefits for more than 30 weeks had averaged 
from 3.0 to 3.3 separate spells of unemployment. 

It is possible to estimate, from the data in table 8, the average 
number of weeks of benefits paid, per spell of unemployment, to vet- 
erans who used various total amounts of benefits. The data suggest, 
for example, that the average consecutive period on the benefit rolls 
was about 3% weeks for those who drew 5 to 9 weeks of benefits 
altogether, about 6 weeks for those who drew 15 to 19 weeks of 
benefits, and about 11 weeks for those who used 30-39 weeks of SRA 
payments. Even for those who drew the 52-week maximum, the 
average period on the rolls in each period of unemployment was less 
than 16 weeks, 

The impression that large numbers of veterans tended to linger on 
the 52-20” rolls for long periods is hardly consistent with the above 
data. Also pertinent are the following data showing the distribution 


of beneficiaries by total number of separate periods in which benefits 
ere drawn: 
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Number of veterans Percent of total 
(thousands) 


Number of separate periods for which 
unemployment allowances were Veter- Veter Veter 
claimed ! rotal ans who ans who Total ans who 
ill bene- used 20 used ito all bene used 20 
ficiaries ormore 19 weeks ficiaries or mor 
weeks of | of bene- weeks o 
benefits fits benefits 


Total, all beneficiaries 1 3, 220 4, 900 100.0 


» 


| period (no additional claims) 3, 2 7: 2, 470 22. 7 
2 periods (1 additional claim) - - - & 77 1, 060 22.5 23. § 
periods (2 additional claims) , 37% 5 708 { 20.4 
4 periods (3 additional claims) 84: 25 418 13 
5 periods (4 additional claims) if 305 164 5 9.5 
6 periods (5 additional claims) 23: ( 43 2.{ 5. 
7 or more periods (6 or more additional | 
claims) ‘ 135 37 2.1 ye 


1 Based on readjustment allowance payments through August 1949, a period which covers m 
percent of all payments under the program. 


Source: Same as table 8. Sum of parts may not add to total because of rounding 


Length of Time From Discharge to First Claim for Benefits 

The unemployment allowance program was expected to be used 
mainly in the period immediately after the veteran’s release from the 
Armed Forces—when he was first seeking for civilian employment. 
Actually, 70 percent of all first claims were filed less than 6 months 
after discharge. There were, however, 20 percent who filed their 
new claims from 6 to 23 months after leaving service, and another 
10 percent who did so more _ 2 years after disc harge. Of this 
latter group, there were a few—1.5 percent—who filed new claims more 
than 4 years after separation. 

These data, together with the figures on time lapse between first 
and last claim that have been discussed earlier, make it clear that 
many veterans used the program after they had been in civilian life 
for several years. In most cases such use of benefits did not indicate 
that there had been a long delay in adjusting to civilian jobs. In- 
stead, many of the veterans involved had already obtained jobs from 
which they were later laid off, and others had been attending school or 
college, under GI bill programs, during the interval. 


Significance of the Data 


From the data above, two important conclusions can be drawn: 
First, the record makes it clear that most veterans used the program 
only for a few weeks at any given time, and in a manner consistent 
with the objectives of an unemployment compensationprogram. Some 
veterans drew benefits over long periods of uninterrupted unemploy- 
ment, and this fact indicates that there were serious defects in the 
program. These veterans, however, were not typical, and the great 
majority used the program as it was intended to be used. 

The extent to which benefits were used by veterans who had been 
in civilian life for several years was a serious weakness in the program. 
In general, such use of benefits did not contribute to the veteran’s 
readjustment. It was largely a result of the fact that Public Law 346 
did not require veterans to make use of State unemployment insurance 
benefits to which they were entitled. Even the veteran who had 
acquired rights under a State law was free to use the SRA payment, 
and often did so because it was larger than the State law provided. 











CHAPTER IV 


THE SELF-EMPLOYMENT ALLOWANCE PROGRAM: MAJOR 
PROBLEM AREAS AND GENERAL EVALUATION 


The present readjustment benefit program contains nothing com- 
parable to the self-employment allowance benefits provided to vet- 
erans of World War II, and experience under that program therefore 
has no direct bearing on current policy issues. The many problems 
that arose in connection with this unique experiment, however, will 
deserve study in case it should appear desirable, in any future situa- 
tion, to consider providing ma gp benefits to self-employed as 
well as unemployed veterans. There might be some feeling that this 
should be done, for example, in event of a future mass-demobilization 
situation, which would involve the release of sizable numbers of older 
veterans who desire to reestablish themselves in self-employment. 

This chapter therefore presents a brief résumé of experience under 
the self-employment phase of Public Law 346. It is not likely that 
the exact pattern of that program would be seriously considered in 
any future readjustment benefit legislation, in view of the problems 
it created. Nevertheless, the record tells something about the issues 
that would have to be faced in developing some alternative way of 
providing income, during readjustment, to self-employed veterans. 


NATURE OF THE BENEFITS PROVIDED 


Title V of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944, originally 
drafted as a program for unemployed veterans, was expanded to in- 
clude all veterans who were in need of cash income during their re- 
adjustment in civilian employment. The program, in principle, was 
designed to aid veterans who could not qualify for unemployment 
benefits, but who were not yet receiving normal income from tarms 
or businesses they had established after leaving service. The desire 
to provide some cash benefit for rural veterans, comparable to the 
unemployment benefits available for those in other segments of the 
economy, was a major element in the decision to do so. (See ch. I.) 

The general requirements for entitlement to self-employment allow- 
ances were the same as for unemployment benefits. The individual 
must have been in active military or naval service for the 90-day 

ualifying period (unless released earlier because of service-connected 
disability) and the maximum number of payments he might receive 
depended on the length of such service. The portions of title V which 
control the amount of self-employment benefits paid for a given month, 
and the conditions to be met in order to qualify during that month, 
were as follows: 

Sec. 902 (38 U. 8S. C. 696d). (a) Any person qualified under subsection (a) of 
section 700, and residing in the United States who is self-employed for profit in 
an independent establishment, trade, business, profession, or other vocation shall 


be eligible for readjustment allowances under this title within the time periods 
applicable, and not in excess of the total amount provided in this title. 
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(b) Upon application by the veteran showing, in accordance with rules pre- 
scribed by the Administrator, that he has been fully engaged in such self-employ- 
ment and that his net earnings in a trade, business, profession, or vocation, have 
been less than $100 in the previous calendar month, the veteran shall be entitled 
to receive, subject to the limitations of this title as to time and amount, the 
difference (adjusted to the next highest multiple of $1), between $100 and his net 
earnings for such month. 

(c) Payment of such allowance shall be made by the Administrator to each 
eligible veteran at the time and in the manner other payments are made directly 
to veterans by the Administrator. 

(d) Subsection (b) of section 700 and section 800 shall not apply in determining 
the eligibility for allowances of a claimant under this section. 

Major differences between the self-employment program and the 
unemployment benefits provided under title V were (1) the fact that 
the self-employed veteran must have been fully engaged in self- 
employment for a full calendar month, and therefore could not be 
required to be available for other employment, (2) that the self- 
employment allowance was claimed after the end of the period it 
covered (claims were to be filed within 20 days after the end of the 
month for which the allowance was claimed), whereas the unemployed 
claimant was required to contact a local office weekly, both during 
and after the week covered by the claim, and (3) that the self-employ- 
ment allowance was computed on a monthly, rather than a weekly, 
basis. 

The amount of the allowance was $100 per month, less net earnings 
during the month. . Entitlement for the allowance was calculated 
in weeks (multiples of the $20 benefit for unemployment), on the same 
basis as maximum entitlement for unemployment benefits. Thus the 
maximum entitlement, for which more than 90 percent of all veterans 
were eligible, was $1,040, or 52 times the $20 weekly rate for unem- 
ployment benefits. 

harging of benefits against the veteran’s entitlement was not 
based on the actual amount of payments received, but for each 
monthly allowance paid, 5 weeks (or $100) were charged against his 
entitlement. Thus most self-employed veterans were elizible for a 
maximum of 10.4 months of such allowances. 

Five weeks of entitlement was charged for every monthly allowance 
paid, regardless of the actual amount of the payment. In this way, 
even if net earnings reduced the allowance for a given month to well 
below $100, 5 weeks of entitlement were used up. One result, as a 
Veterans’ Administration report on the program points out, was that 
“in order to conserve allowance rights for possible future needs, a 
veteran whose allowance payment for the month is reduced consider- 
ably below $100 after deducting net earnings may prefer to forego 
a claim for that month. Claims may be filed continuously or inter- 
mittently, according to the needs and eligibility of the veteran. 
Where a fraction of a month remains at the end of a veteran’s entitle- 
ment, the veteran is required to have been self-employed for a full 
calendar month, but the allowance is computed on a proportionate 
basis.”’ ! 

ADMINISTRATION OF THE PROGRAM 


Some of the most serious problems that arose under the readjustment 
allowance program were encountered in the self-employment allow- 
ance phase of the program. There were no precedents for such a 


1 “Readjustment allowances for self-employed veterans” a report prepared by the Readjustment Allow- 
ance Service of the Veterans’ Administration. Washington, April 1946, p. 4, 
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program, and it was necessary to define new policies and develop new 
procedures. The experience of State agencies in administering un- 
employment compensation could not be applied, since the self-em- 
ployed claimant was required to be fully engaged in his business, and 
therefore could not be expected to be available for other work. 

The State agencies were given a good deal of freedom in developing 
and applying administrative procedures, within the limits of general 
regulations established by the Veterans’ Administration after con- 
sulting with the States. In practice, it was very difficult to police 
the self-employment provisions of the law. Some of these difficulties 
resulted from the nature of the program, and particularly from diffi- 
culties in determining whether an individual was ‘fully engaged’’ in 
self-employment throughout the month, and in determining what his 
net income had been from such employment. 

Other difficulties arose from the lack of adequate administrative 
machinery. The State employment security agencies did not have 
local offices in rural farm areas, and in many States the only procedure 
that could be followed was to make occasional visits to homes of 
individual farmers, who made up the great bulk of the claimants under 
this program. This problem was especially serious in the western 
agricultural areas where long distances were involved and travel 
facilities were inadequate. 

Major Problems in Determining Eligibility 

In addition to meeting the general conditions for entitlement to 
readjustment allowances, the self-employed veteran was required to 
have been fully engaged in self-employment in an independent trade, 
business, profession or other vocation, for a full calendar month. 

In determining eligibility, there were two principal problems. 
Was the veteran fully engaged for profit during the month in question? 
Was his business or occupation actually “independent” and under the 
complete or joint direction of the veteran? 

Persons who were actually employees were not eligible, and also, 
a veteran did not meet the requirements if his enterprise required only 
casual or part-time attention, or was not calculated to produce a profit. 
In many types of business or professional relationships it was difficult 
to determine easily whether such requirements were met. For 
example, many veterans engaged in farming on some sort of lease, 
rental or sharecrop basis. In such cases, the State agency had to 
decide whether or not the kind of farm, and the size of the operation 
were such as to provide full-time employment for profit. Also, under 
such sharecrop arrangements the owner of the farm might actually 
control the farmer’s operation, and it was necessary to decide whether 
his income was merely a payment for services performed, in which case 
he was not employed. 

Such decisions had to be made by State agency personnel who had 
little past experience with such problems, and who often lacked time or 
facilities for proper investigation. 

Determination of the veteran’s net income presented even more 
serious problems. In principle, a complete record of his operations 
during the previous calendar month was required. Farm products 
used by the veteran’s family, or other products taken fromfhis business 
were supposed to be counted as income. The items of,expense that 
could be deducted in determining net income were not supposed to 
include capital investments. 
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In actual practice, it was very easy to overlook some items of income 
(particularly farm products used by the family) and to count as 
“expense”? some items that were really capital improvements. In 
many States, the average payment for self-employment over long 
periods, was as high as $95 or $96. It is hardly credible that the 
average veteran in these States was producing a net income of less 
than $5 in a month of full-time employment. 


MAGNITUDE AND TIMING OF CLAIMS AND BENEFIT PAYMENTS 


During the history of the readjustment allowance program, as 
indicated in chapter II, just over 700,000 veterans received one or 
more payments of self-employment allowances. Data on the monthly 
number of claims filed and the number and value of payments issued 
during each calendar quarter in the years of greatest activity (1946 
through 1950) are given in appendix B. The seasonal pattern in 
1946-47 (which was repeated in later years) is shown in chart I. 


Chart I 


SELF-EMPLOYMENT CLAIMS FILED 


NEW AND TOTAL CLAIMS RECEIVED 
MONTHLY BY ALL AGENCIES 


‘THOUSAND 
350 


SOURCE: MONTHLY REPORT SRA 3. 


The trend from period to period, in the self-employment program, 
was somewhat different from the trend of unemployment allowance 
activities discussed in the preceding chapter. The self-employment 
program expanded somewhat more slowly, but at its peak represented 
nearly one-sixth of all veterans who were currently receiving readjust- 
ment allowance benefits. 

Until VJ-Day, very few veterans had made use of the self-employ- 
ment benefit, and in August 1945, only 14,000 claims for such alow. 
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ances were filed. During the late months of 1945, the buildup of 
claims in this program was much less rapid than in the unemployment 
allowance phase, teathy because of seasonal factors which prevented 
rural veterans from starting farms at that time of the year. By the 
end of 1945, only 46,000 veterans had received first payments under 
the self-employment allowance program. 

The big expansion in use of the benefit came in the early months of 
1946 (especially in February through April) as large numbers of veter- 
ans started new farm enterprises. By the end of June, 368,000 
veterans had received benefits under the program, and in July (the 
peak month for current claims) more than 325,000 veterans claimed 
self-employment benefits. 

The number of beneficiaries who had received benefits at any time 
and the number currently claiming self-employment benefits are shown 
in table 1, as of the last month of each saddled quarter in 1945—49. 
In June 1946, about 82 percent of the self-employment beneficiaries 
who had ever drawn benefits were still on the rolls—a much larger 
proportion than in the unemployment allowance program (see ch. II). 

After mid-1946, though the total number of beneficiaries who had 
ever drawn this benefit continued to increase slowly, the number of 
current claims dropped steadily, except for seasonal increases in the 
spring of each year due to the starting of new farms. The average 
number of claims per month, in the highest and lowest calendar 
quarter of each year from 1945 through 1949, was as follows: 


Average number of claims 
per month (thousands) 


Calendar year 
Highest Lowest 
quarter quarter 
I ic iesanieletieteenreind ttc densdeiataieladdlel haa telat dati Meals nteeineeinin aalanaiitiel 22 3 
Dds Ghatien ddddiiededcnnh dhipabanenldratiminadseeineedvemnnoseenendnl 301 133 
iil i anheeremscupihnes sunadaeceeadinanmmmuatigdreentumteeeaposanaatenemenatl 254 84 
III an cineca en cal dictate dt ccelioee manatees ceatigdalammemeedmmnatummiatseatmiiedpio aillin deinen lll 4l 
FORD x whdnbitneddpondanOtles dsnssnddcebsbbbatcbaiidaatdéansssendekeedll 69 3 


Source: Veterans’ Administration (see table 1). 


Claims under the self-employment allowance program followed 
their own distinctive seasonal pattern. The peak number of claims 
was in general in April-May of each year, reflecting the opening of 
new farm enterprises that had not yet produced income, and lowest 
in the fourth quarter, as harvest income became available. The peak 
activity in the unemployment allowance program, in contrast, came 
during the winter and spring months, when non-farm employment is 
seasonally low. 
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TaRrLE 1.—Number of veterans who had received at least one self-employment payment 
and number currently claiming self-employment allowances under Public Law 
346—selected periods, 1944-50 


Veterans receiving first pay- | Veterans currently claiming 
ments of self-employment | self-employment allow- 
| 


allowance ances 


Cumulative num- 

ber of benefici- | Monthly | 

Number aries to end of | average 
during period number | Percent | Percent 
(thou- [ Stile period ans in | eficiaries 
sands) Number | Percent | 
(hen. of vet- 
erans in | 
| civil life | 


| period during | of veter- | of all ben- 


(thou- civil life | to date 
sands) 


1944—September to December 
1945—January to March 

March to June 

July to September 

October to December ............... 
1946—January to March 

April to June 

July to September 

October to December 
1947—January to March 

April to June 

July to September 

October to December 
1948—January to March 

April to June 

July to September 

October to December 
1949—January to March 

po gg lath ee a IS te 

July to September 

October to December 
Year 1950 





SaSS= 


a 


oe. FENOrNSS PMS: 
Cee OS NWOKNONOWROZTOBOWw 


PPP Pe PPP Pe PP oOo teM. | ¢ 
AQQeeoon sf &NwK CONN KK COoOoMW 
CONC OWO IPSC HOEK se nNwe 


1 Not available. 
Source: Veterans’ Administration, summary table prepared for the President’s Commission, 


STATE-TO-STATE VARIATIONS IN USE OF SELF-EMPLOYMENT 
ALLOWANCES 


The use of self-employment allowances was concentrated in a 
limited number of States, all agricultural and nearly all in the Southern 
Cotton Belt. To the end of the program, more than 60 percent of all 
self-employment beneficiaries were in 11 Southern States (table 2), 
each of which accounted for between 19,000 and 55,000 of the veterans 
who used this benefit. The only other States in which more than 
20,000 veterans drew self-employment allowances were California 
and Iowa, each with just over 20,000 beneficiaries, and both charac- 
terized by relatively important agricultural activities. 
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TABLE 2.—Concentration of self-employment allowance beneficiaries and beneficiaries 
who used full entitlement in Southern agricultural States (cumulative totals through 


1950) 


Number of bene-| Number of bene- 


ficiaries at any 

time (first pay- 
ments of self- 

employment 


State 


ficiaries who ex- 
| hausted entitle- 
ment under the 
self-employment 





allowances) program 
SI ne a 700, 868 | 346, 593 
12 Southern States: | 
Rs inchs wecumekee 36, 205 | 29, 514 
OS Re ee 39, 135 | 4, 6M 
Georgia 28,071 | 16, 917 
ND aS oo Bee 26, 564 | 12, 637 
UN ice ckawedsecdnucdaus 21, 052 } 9, 125 
fie oe a 54, 973 | 42, 482 
NON Nd 6 ke 34, 314 | 18, 299 
North Carolina 55, 491 26, 107 
I i oo 19, 683 | 11, 357 
South Carolina............... 20, 547 | 12, 771 
MER, heha ake iedin a Wicket 35, 680 24, 467 
El ek " tte e ae 34, 655 | 21, 919 
yt eh 426, 369 | 250, 196 
All other States__._.-- 274, 499 | 96, 397 
12 States as percent of national total __- 60.8 72.2 
The States in which self-employment claims were concentrated 


were in general States in which average per capita income is far below 
the national average, partly because of the predominance of small- 
stale farming. A net income of $100 per month, mainly from SRA 
payments, was therefore attractive to many veterars. Even in 1954, 
9 of the 12 States listed in table 2 were among the lowest 12 States 
in average per capita income, as the following summary shows: 


| Number of self-employ- 


Averaged per capita 
ment beneficiaries 


income in 1954 


State | | 

Percent of Rank Rank 

veteran among Amount | among 

population | States | States 

hse Sb eadd bic bdtch " i 1 B52%. 
Mississippi 31.8 | 1 | $873 | re 
Arkansas fe 23. 4 | 2 |} 979 | 47 
North Carolina. . 15.8 5 | 1, 190 | 3 
Alabama 13.7 | 7 1,091 45 
South Carolina 11.9 | 9 | 1, 063 46 
Tennessee 11.5 10 1, 212 | 2 
Kentucky. : aint : 10.3 | ll 1, 216 | 41 
Georgia - - _- . 9. 4 | 13 1, 237 | 39 
Louisiana _-- : ehh ah 8.8 | 16 1, 302 38 

Source: Veterans’ Administration and Department of Commerce. 


North Dakota and South Dakota, which also ranked high-in the 


ratio of self-employment beneficiaries to veteran population (19 and 
17 percent) were also among the 12 lowest States in average per 
capita income (37th and 44th, respectively) 
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INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION OF SELF-EMPLOYMENT ALLOWANC! 
RENEFICIARIES 


The preponderance of farmers, among self-employment allowance 
beneficiaries in the States where this benefit was used most, is confirmed 
by all available information. Chart II shows the percentage of all 
beneficiaries under the program who were employed in agriculture, 
for the 14 months ending with December 1945. In general, this 
percentage was 90 percent or bigher in almost all of the States where 
the benefit was used most. 

It should be borne in mind, however, that nonfarm self-employment 
was also important in certain States, though these were in general not 
the States where the program bulked largest. Table 3 shows the 
relative importance of 8 major industry groups as sources of self- 
employment claims. 

The variation among the States in the relative importance of self- 
employment claims from veterans employed in service industries is 
shown in chart III, and similar data for claimants employed in retail 
and wholesale trade area shown in chart LV. In general, these indus- 
tries were relatively important in the States where self-employment 
allowances were paid to a relatively small number of veterans in 
agricultural industries. 

Through agricultural workers represented a large percentage of all 
self-employed claimants in the Southern States, they were of relatively 
slight importance in other States with large rural populations. Such 
States as Indiana, Iowa, Minnesota, Nebraska, North and South 
Dakota, Ohio, and Wisconsin, for example, each accounted for 
between less than 1.5 percent of all such claims from farmers. 


Relative Importance of Farm Claimants in Different Periods 


The relative importance of agriculture and nonfarm industries, 
as measured by the number of veterans claiming self-employment 
allowances in different periods, varied a great deal. The industrial 
distribution of veterans entering the self-employment allowance 
program in various periods is shown in table 3. Agriculture, which 
was the most important industry in all periods, accounted for an in- 
creasing percentage of all beneficiaries up to the first quarter of 1946, 
when nearly 90 percent of all new beneficiaries were from agriculture. 
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CHART II 


RATIO OF SELF-EMPLOYED CLAIMANTS SNGAGED IN AGRICULTURE 


TO ALL SELF-EMPLOYED CLAIMANTS WITHIN EACH STATE 
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TaBLE 3.— Distribution by industry of veterans entering the self-employment allow- 
ance program for the first time-——-Cumulative lotals through December 1945, and 
monthly data for 1946 

{Number of veterans in thousands} 


Agriculture, |Wholesale and| Service in- 
Total forestry, fish- | retailtrade | dustries All other 
ing | | 


Period 


ber Percent) Num- Per- n- *er- | Num- 
(thou- | of total ber cent . . | ber 
sands) 


Total through December | 

1945 32, 924 28, 160 85. 5 » ate 
January-March 1946__. 151, 744 35, 791 89. 
April-June 1946 178, 278 , 53,808 | 2&6. 
June 1946__. 37, 216 29, 461 79 
July 28, 621 20, 025 70. 
August 1946 . 19, 434 , 046 61. 
September 1946. 11, 267 . 040) 53. 
October 1946 _ _. 14, 324 ' , 137 i. 
November 1946 14, ORS , O72 57 
December 1946 14, 803 . , 860 59. 


), 
62 

2. 38 
2, 2 
2, 254 
, 583 
, 926 
, 099 
1, 663 


coecoeocontunw 


Total through December 
1946 465, 483 k 380, 439 81.7 (25, 306 


After the first quarter of 1946, nonfarm employment accounted for 
an increasing percentage of all self-employment beneficiaries. The 
percentage of self-employed claimants entering the program from this 
industry dropped from nearly 90 percent in January-March 1946 to 
about 57 percent in the final quarter. 

In the first quarter of 1947, however, the number of claims from 
farmers again rose sharply, accounting for about 84 percent of all 
new entrants into the program in February and March of that year. 
Data on the industrial distribution of self-employment beneficiaries 
are not available for later periods, but since the above figures are 
based on new beneficiaries, they cover the bulk of all persons who 
ever entered the program. 


MAJOR PROBLEMS IN CONNECTION WITH THE PROGRAM 


A number of serious problems arose in connection with actual 
operation of the self-employment allowance program, and in many 
cases veterans received benefits under conditions which were incon- 
sistent with the original purpose of the program. Many of these 
problems resulted from the fact the act treated each calendar month 
separately in determining whether a veteran’s income was less than 
$100 per month. This permitted a claimant to qualify even if his 
net income in the past year, or in the past few months, had been fairly 
high, so long as ineome in the most recent month was. low. 


Problems Resulting From Uneven Flow of Income 
g r 


In many kinds of self-employment, particularly in farming and some 
of the professions, an individual’s income is not spread even through 
the year, but may be concentrated in 2 or 3 months. ‘This is true for 
example of cotton farming and cattie raising, where the whole crop 
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or herd may be marketed at one time. In such cases it was possible 
for the farmer to have a net income of several thousand dollars for 
the year’s work, but still to have no “net income” in 9 or 10 months 
of the year. In many other types of farming it was possible to sched- 
ule marketing in such a way that income was concentrated in certain 
months and there was no income in others. 

The problems which resulted are brought out clearly in the following 
excerpts from a report prepared by the General Accounting Office 
in 1951: ° 


Possibly the greatest weakness in the program has been the failure of the State 
agencies to give due consideration to the need for assistance. For instance, 
self-employed veterans with annual incomes of $5,000 to $10,000 or more, all 
received in 1 or 2 months of the year, have been paid readjustment allowance 
benefits for the other months. It is not probable such payments were intended 
under the law. * * * 

The determination of benefits under the criteria (provided in the act) clearly 
was not appropriate to those occupations where income is customarily received on 
a seasonal basis or at irregular intervals, it encouraged the arrangement of opera- 
tions so that income could be concentrated in a single period and expenses dis- 
persed to months with little income. This resulted in payments of allowances 
to persons with no apparent need for the benefit and served to defeat the purpose 
of the legislation. 

In certain occupations income is seasonal or received at lengthy intervals. 
These occupations usually require some sort of investment and involve risks of 
loss. A good example is the operation of a farm where it is customary to live 
throughout the year on the income received during one or two periods of the year. 
Because of the element of risk of loss of both labor and materials invested in the 
enterprise, earnings are not determinable on a month-to-month basis. 

A veteran engaged in an occupation of this character was entitled, of course, 
to readjustment allowances where the need for assistance was shown and the 
applicant was otherwise qualified. However, having once realized a substantial 
income from the fruits of his labor and investment, there would be no jusitfication 
whatever for continuing benefit payments in the ensuing months in the income 
cycle, simply because the net aa income in any month within the income cycle 
was less than $100. It should be borne in mind that it is customary in these 
occupations to have income concentrated in 1 or 2 months of the year, instead of 
being distributed more or less uniformly throughout each month. Yet, this 
important distinction has been largely ignored under the policies followed in the 
administration of the program. 


An attempt to deal with this problem by administrative action was 
made in 1947, by an Administrator’s decision which would have had 
the effect of permitting a veteran to receive self-employment allow- 
ances up to the time when he normally disposed of his crops or goods, 
but would have permitted no further payment after he was carried to 
the point of normal return.’ 

Because of questions raised by veterans’ organizations and by Con- 
gress as to the propriety of this decision, in view of the actual language 
of the law, this position was reversed a few months later in another 
decision, which concluded that section 902 of the act— 
states specifically that if a claimant’s net earnings have been less than $100 in 
the previous calendar month, he shall be entitled, if otherwise eligible, to receive 
the difference between $100 and his net earnings. Nothing is said relative to 
projecting past earnings into future months or anticipating earnings in months 
to come. 

A number of examples of payments to veterans with large incomes 


or holdings who had no apparent need for the benefits are given in 
the GAO report. Among these cases were the following: 





8 House Committee Print No. 160, 82d Cong., Ist sess. Excerpts quoted are from pp, 185-193, 
§ Administrator’s Decision No. 592, dated October 12, 1944, 
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A veteran reported no net earnings for the months of November and December 
1947 and March 1948 and received a monthly payment of $100 during each of 
these months. Claims were not filed for January and February 1948 for the 
reason that claimant received net income from sale of farm production amounting 
to $6,543.20. * * * 

Self-employment benefits in the total amount of $900 were paid to a veteran 
for the months of March, April, June, July, August, November 1947, January, 
February, and April 1948. No claims were paid for September, October 1947, 
and March 1948 inasmuch as net income exceeded $100 for each of these months. 
The total income and expenses reported by the veteran for the period March 1947 
through April 1948 were $10,689.63 and $1,963.94, respectively. 

Another veteran grew wheat on 280 acres of rented land and owned considerable 
farm machinery and equipment. He claimed and received $600 in readjustment 
allowances for the months of May, June, August, November, and December 1947 
and February 1948. For the months not claimed the records do not disclose the 
excess of income over expenses. However, at the end of August 1947, the claimant 
had on hand unsold approximately $5,000 worth of wheat. * * * 

An oil-prospecting veteran filed a claim for 1 month and it was learned that he 
had earned approximately $5,000 in the preceding month for which no claim was 
filed. Available records do not indicate the amount earned by the veteran 
during other months for which claims were not filed. However, the VA readjust- 
ment allowance agent stated that he had been informed that the claimant had 
earned $3,000 in 1 month. 


The actual effect of self-employment benefits was therefore in 
sharp contrast with the treatment of the unemployed veteran. The 
self-employed might receive benefits which meet their expenses during 
many consecutive months in which they are doing work which would 
lead to a sizable return. With the harvest season, their net income 
from the work was available, and did not affect the benefits previously 
paid. With the start of the next season, they might have a sizable 
surplus from the past year’s operations, yet still be able to draw 
benefits for several more months of self-employment. 

A veteran who was unemployed during part of the year, in con- 
trast, might actually have a much smaller annual income, yet receive 
benefits for only a few weeks. 

In most cases, the self-employed veteran who received any benefits 
under the program managed to use all (or nearly all) of his entitle- 
ment. At the same time he might be engaged in a successful and 
profitable business. There was nothing in the law that made it illegal 
to do so—but the result was often quite inconsistent with what Con- 
gress had in mind when the program was created. 


Inaccurate Reporting of Income or Expenses 


There is a good deal of evidence that in many States there was no 
real effort to audit the farmer’s own statements of his net income. 
The study by the General Accounting Office reached the following 
conclusions: * 


Verifications of expenses and income of veterans, as reported on applications 
filed for self-employment allowances, disclosed instances of failure to report all 
income. These cases usually were. discovered only when special examinations 
were made of veterans’ records. * * * The State agencies were not equipped to 
carry on extensive verifications and necessarily relied on the information furnished 
by the veteran. Some of the State agencies now have established a procedure 
whereby, during the period of entitlement, at least one examination will be made 
of the records and establishments of self-employed claimants. 


It is not clear, however, that intentional misreporting of income 
was wide-spread. There does appear to have been a tendency to dis- 
regard income in kind derived from farms, such as food-stuffs con- 


‘ House Committee Print No. 160, 82d Cong., Ist sess. Excerpts quoted are from pp. 185-193. 
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sumed by the farmer and his family. The fact that the average pay- 
ment was ‘n the neighborhood of $95 per month—implying a net 
income of about $5 per month—suggests that such income was often 
not considered. The average monthly payment in various periods, is 
shown in table 5. 


TABLE 4.—Number and value of self-employment allowance payments, and average 
payment per claim—Selecled periods, 1946-50 


Self-employment allowance payments 
during period 


Period 

Number of |Amount paid Average 
claims paid | (thousands | amount paid 

(thousands) of dollars) | per claim 

| 

1946—January to March --- ; ‘ 262 $25, 579 | $97. 63 
April to June _-_. : 835 82. 039 98. 25 
July to September _. ee 970 94, 605 | 97. 53 
October to December. : 531 50, 199 | 94. 53 
1947—-April to June_-- hie : ; 752 70, 923 94. 31 
Oct»ber to December. ------ 247 22, 907 | 92. 74 
1948—A pril to June __- Ce 316 29, 671 | 93. 89 
October to December -- - 123 | 11, 426 92. &Y 
1949—April to June _ _- eae ee 200 | 18, 742 | 93. 71 
October to December --.--_..--.--.-- 9 860 | 95. 56 
1950—April to June__- ans canes 6 580 | 96. 66 


Source: Veterans’ Administration: VA Statistical Summary, 1946-50 Supplement, 
GENERAL APPRAISAL OF THE PROGRAM 


Despite the problems which have been mentioned above, the self- 
employment allowance program unquestionably did contribute to 
the readjustment of many veterans who used it. For many farmers, 
there is a long interval between the time when farming operations 
begin and the time when substantial income is received from the 
work—particularly in those kinds of farming in which most of the 
crop is sold at the end of the season. For many professional men and 
small-business men (such as lawyers, dentists, or sales agents) income 
also develops gradually, as clientele is built up, and there may be a 
period when no significant net income is being derived from the 
business. 

In such circumstances, the self-employment allowance probably 
permitted many veterans to operate farms or enter businesses, who 
otherwise would not have been able to subsist during the first few 
difficult months. There are many small businesses in existence 
today which might otherwise not have survived through the first year. 

Use of the benefit after normal income had once been received, as 
in the case of farmers who reentered the program after a successful 
harvest, was probably of little value. There may also have been 
some cases in which the program retarded readjustment, since it dis- 
couraged marginal farmers from taking off-season jobs, and may have 
encouraged some to engage in marginal operations or to remain in 
them when some other type of employment might have been more 
suitable in the long run. 

It remains true that, in a period of mass demobilization such as that 
which followed World War I, there may be a need for some kind of 
special program to assist self-employed veterans. The approach used 
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in Public Law 346 was clearly not the ideal solution, and it seems 
probable that some better solution could be found. 

One of the difficulties in devising an equitable program in this are: 
results from the fact that the self-employed person, even when his 
current income is low, is usually building up income which will be 
received in the future. The provision of cash benefits in such cases is 
in some ways a substitute for credit arrangements which are often 
made by nonveterans engaged in farming or their own businesses to 
carry them through the early periods until normal income is achieved 
Where farm operations are actually on a sound basis, for example, 
it is usually possible to arrange for credit—-and in some cases, the 
self-employment allowance served mainly as a substitute for such a 
loan, and increased the farmer’s net income for the year by the amount 
of benefits he drew. 

From another point of view, the self-employment allowance program 
was in some ways a less effective way of doing what is done more effec- 
tively under the institutional on-farm training program. The latter 
(under Publie Law 550) not only provides income, but also under- 
takes to provide training that will help to assure the farmer’s success 
It also imposes definite standards to assure that the farming operation 
is large enough, and the farmer sufficiently well qualified, to obtain 
a living from the farm eventually. 

It appears possible, therefore, that in any future program to aid 
self-employed veterans, some other solution should be found 
perhaps through some special form of business and farm loans, or by a 
combination of loans and training. 











CHAPTER V 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION UNDER THE “KOREAN 
GI BILL’’: BACKGROUND, OBJECTIVES, AND BENEFIT 
PROVISIONS 


In the discussions that finally led to passage of the Veterans’ Read- 
justment Assistance Act of 1950—often called the Korean GI bill ‘— 
Congress gave only secondary attention to the provision of unem- 
ployment benefits. The main emphasis, in congressional hearings 
and committee reports, was on problems related to education and 
training benefits for veterans of the Korean conflict. Up to the last 
minute, in fact, it seemed likely that no unemployment benefit 
program would be included in the “Korean”’ bill. 

Nevertheless, the basic issues involved in meeting veterans’ .eeds 
during unemployment were thoroughly considered—partly by com- 
mittees not dealing with veterans’ legislation—and the defects of the 
World War II program were examined in perspective. The program 
finally adopted in Public Law 550 was based on an approach entirely 
different from that embodied in the 1944 law. 

The present chapter reviews the background and objectives of the 
unemployment benefits provided in Public Law 550 from several 
points of view. How was the new program influenced by past exper- 
lence under the “SRA program” (servicemen’s readjustment allow- 
ances) for veterans of World War II? How do the objectives and 
philosophy of the present program differ from those of the earlier law? 
What were the considerations that led to adoption of the benefit 
structure, the administrative arrangements, and other features that 
differ from those of the earlier program? The legislative history of 
the law and its specific provisions throw light on all these questions. 


EARLY PROPOSALS AND LEGISLATIVE HISTORY 


Entitlement to the readjustment allowances provided by the 1944 
GI bill expired at the end of July 1949, for most veterans of World 
War II. Only a limited number of servicemen who had reentered 
service under the Reenlistment Act of 1947 continued to be eligible 
after that date. However, men continued to be drafted and the 
peacetime military force was larger than ever before, with considerable 
turnover. As a result there was some interest in providing unemploy- 
ment insurance protection for ex-servicemen not covered by the 
World War II program, even before the outbreak of hostilities in 
Korea in 1950. 


Proposals Before 1952 


As early as December 1948, the Advisory Council on Social Security 
of the Senate Committee on Finance—known as the Stettinius com- 
mittee—recommended that “members of the Armed Forces who do 


1 Public Law 550, 82d Cong., July 16, 1952. 
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not come under the servicemen’s s readjustment allowance should be 
protected by unemployment insurance.” The committee felt that the 
maximum duration of 52 weeks provided for World War II veterans 
was inappropriate but stressed that “those who serve in the Armed 
Forces in peacetime, like any other employed group, need protection 
against the risk of unemployment.” ? 

The Federal Advisory Council on Employment Security considered 
the same question in October 1950, and reached the same conclusion. 
At that time, the administration’s bill to provide unemployment 
insurance for civilian Federal employees, H. R. 8059, was being con- 
sidered by the Congress. 

The Advisory Council concluded that unemployment benefits 
should be provided for persons released from the Armed Forces, and 
that in view of experience under the readjustment allowance program, 
such benefits could be better denaiaad and better handled if the 
benefits were tied into the State systems. Not wishing to take a 
position on the exact nature of the system to be adopted, the Council 
unanimously approved the following two resolutions: 

Resolved, That it is the belief of the Federal Advisory Council that such un- 
employment as may attend the release of persons from employment in the armed 
services and their entrance into the civilian labor market is a phase of the employ- 
ment security program to be dealt with through the principle of unemployment 
insurance, 

Resolved, That a system or program for meeting the unemployment of those 
discharged from the Armed Forces should be on the basis of their service in the 
Armed Forces of the United States and should not be subject to variations in 
standards of benefit allowances presently operative within the States. 

Bills providing for some type of unemployment benefits for service- 
men were introduced both in the 81st Congress (1949-50) and in the 
1951 session of the 82d Congress, but no action was taken. Altogether, 
there were more than 50 bills of this type during the 3-year period— 
most of them designed to extend the readjustment allowance program, 
but a few providing for a permanent system of unemployment insur- 
ance for ex-servicemen. 

When members of the Armed Forces who had served in the Korean 
campaign began to be released in substantial numbers late in 1951 
and early in 1952, public attention was called to the fact that these 
veterans were not protected by the GI bill. They were not receiving 
education, training, and unemployment allowances and various other 
benefits that were available to veterans of World War II. 

Various proposals were introduced to reinstitute the GI bill, for the 
so-called Korean veterans. Some of the proposals would have limited 
the benefits to those who bad actually served in the Korean theater, 
while others applied to all who served in the Armed Forces after June 
27, 1950, the date of our official participation in the Korean fighting. 

The various bills covering benefits for Korean servicemen differed 
considerably in their treatment of unemployment benefits. Many 
of them omitted any provision for such benefits, while there were others 
which dealt exclusively with unemployment insurance or similar 
payments. 


House Committee Hearings 


Hearings on education and training and other benefits for veterans 
serving alt after June 27, 1950, were held by the House Committee on 


2 "3 For further d further details of the committee’s report see pt. III of this report. 
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Veterans’ Affairs in February and March 1952. Representative 
Rankin, chairman of the committee, inserted in the record letters 
that had been received from various Federal agencies and veterans’ 
organizations in reply to an inquiry from the committee in July 1950, 
requesting comments on the possible extension of readjustment bene- 
fit to veterans of the Korean conflict. 

Most of the replies suggested that it was too early to take action, 
but favored education and training benefits in the long run. 

There was very little enthusiasm for reviving the SRA program in 
its previous form. Among the specific comments were these: 


The provisions of the GI bill of rights providing readjustment allowances may 
not stand up under critical analysis when considered in the light of past experi- 
ence * * * our coming national encampment will consider this subject among 
other * * *,3 


The current employment situation makes “52-20” unnecessary. It would 
interfere with manpower utilization, both civilian and military.‘ 


The Secretary of Labor suggested that a number of changes in the 
former program would be desirable: ° 


I believe it would be desirable to amend title V to extend these allowances to 
veterans of the Korean conflict who suffer any unemployment upon discharge. 
These allowances proved very helpful to World War II veterans while they were 
getting reestablished in the civilian economy. 

However, I would recommend a closer coordination of allowances with unem- 
ployment insurance benefits than exists in the present act, similar to that recom- 
mended last year by the Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare in 
Senate Report 791. Such an amendment is desirable because of the large number 
of veterans who drew allowances when they were entitled to unemployment in- 
surance under State or railroad unemployment compensation laws. Veterans 
often filed for readjustment allowances in preference because there was no waiting 
period or because they wished to save their unemployment insurance credits until 
they had exhausted their readjustment allowances, 

The amount and duration of allowances should also be reexamined. I am not 
prepared at this time to make specific recommendations in this respect, but will 
give the matter study in the light of what is provided under unemployment in- 
surance and the rise in wages and cost of living since this program was enacted. 
In this connection, the possibility of supplementing the allowances with additional 
payments for dependents should be examined. 

I would also recommend that, if the servicemen’s readjustment allowance 
program is extended, the administration of the program be transferred to the 
Department of Labor. 


There were some very frank criticisms of the so-called 52-20 pro- 
gram. Representative Bennett suggested that the program should 
be minimized if it were provided at all. He added: ‘I would like to 
see it either eliminated altogether or only used in case of extreme need, 
if there can be some way of arriving at extreme need. The emphasis 
should be upon reemployment rather than upon the question of getting 
money for not working.” ® 

The chairman of the committee, Representative Rankin, used 
stronger language on various occasions. His criticisms are summed 
up in the following statement: ’ 

At home, right after the war closed, there was a great demand for help on every 
hand. I saw young men going around and drawing that 52-20 when the mer- 


chant, the man who ran a factory or a farm had to go out and seek to get men 
to take the places that they should have had. Then after the 52-20 expired, 


3’ Hearings on education and training and other benefits for veterans serving on or after June 27, 19507 
House Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 82d Cong., 2d sess. Statement by Omar B. Ketchum, Veterans 0 
Foreign Wars, p. 194. 

‘Ibid., statement by Elmer B. Staats, Assistant Director of the Bureau of the Budget, p. 925. 

§ Ibid., letter from Maurice J. Tobin, Secretary of Labor, p. 919. 

§ Ibid., p. 1213. 

7 Ibid., p. 1535. 
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some of these men were very vociferous in demanding that they be given the jobs 
that they had filled with other people. I have heard men tell them, “We offered 
vou this place and you didn’t take it so we took this old fellow here and this 
woman, and we are not going fire them now. They stayed with us during the 
emergency. We are satisfied with them and we want to keepthem.”’ I think in 
that way the 52-20 did infinite harm to a large number of ex-servicemen. 

Nevertheless, the American Legion and other service organizations 
favored some type of unemployment aid to Korean veterans. The 
American Legion representative, Mr. Munson, said that the Legion: 
“Did agree * * * that there certainly must be some administrative 
corrections in the program. We have learned from the experience of 
the past.” 

The representative of AMVETS stressed that the program had 
been of great value despite some obvious defects, and ‘should be 
extended to veterans of the Korean war with certain legislative safe- 
guards ’’ He added: * 

We are aware of the arguments made that readjustment allowances were a 
source of abuse and we must agree that in many glaring instances the program 
was abused. However, we cannot agree that the rank-and-file veteran was in 
any manner irresponsive to citizenship obligations in receiving this benefit * * *. 

AMVETS wish to assure this committee that we do not advocate the granting 
of doubtful benefits. We earnestly request, however, that the Congress keep in 
mind the fact that many veterans returning from Korea will have no desire to 
enter school. For those individuals * * * there should be some form of Govern- 
ment assistance in that transitory period following discharge and preceding gainful 
employment. We ask that the committee also keep in mind that the veterans 
we are speaking of almost without exception have no earned wage credits. 

We condemn those who have abused the program but we earnestly contend 
they are in the extreme minority. The vast majority of the participants have 
carried out the intent expressed by a grateful people through their Congress of 
an entirely new approach to readjustment from military life to civilian life. We 
are compelled to state that the recent investigation has cast a slur on the integrity 
of many, many veterans of World War II. We know that the slur was not in- 
tended * * * but honest veterans have suffered from the report. 

Among the specific changes proposed by the same witness were a 
maximum benefit period of 26 rather than 52 weeks, elimination or 
sharp curtailment of the self-employment benefits, and a 2-vear limit 
to the period in which the benefits could be used. He also proposed 
that veterans be required to meet the eligibility requirements of State 
laws and to use any State be ‘nefits to which the y were entitled before 
receiving the special veterans’ benefit. Title V of Public Law 550, 
as finally passed, coincides closely with most of these proposals. 

On March 4, 1952, Congressman Rankin, chairman of the House 
Committee on Veterans Affairs, introduced H. R. 6895, the first of a 
series of bills which finally developed into Public Law 550. In addi- 
tion to providing for education, training, and loans, it provided that 
veterans of service since July 27, 1950, “would be given wage credits 
of $160 per month of service for purposes of both unemployment in- 
surance and OASI. The unemployment insurance provisions were 
incomplete, in that they did not specify the State whose law would 
determine rights to benefits, and omitted various other provisions 
necessary for administration. 

lhe provision for a uniform monthly amount of wage credits was 
designed to assure equal treatment of all veterans. It would not have 
achieved that result, because of the variety of benefit provisions in 
the State laws. On the basis of 1952 State nena aane nt insurance 
laws, monthly wages of $160 would have resulted in weekly benefits 


* Ibid., statement by Mr. Hugh Wilson, pp, 1546-1548. 
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ranging from $19 to $24 depending upon the State. This point was 
regarded as a serious weakness of the bill. 

ollowing the introduction of H. R. 6895, the committee staff held 
informal conferences with representatives of interested Federal agen- 
cies, including the Veterans’ Administration, the Department of 
Labor, and the Federal Security Agency. At that time, the committee 
staff were given the draft legislation for a permanent unemployment 
insurance program which the Department of Labor had drawn up. 
The results of these discussions were embodied in H. R. 7642, intro- 
duced by Congressman Rankin on April 29, 1952, This bil] specified 
the State whose law would govern, and spelled out in greater detail 
many administrative and substantive provisions, relating to such 
questions as appeal rights, controls over funds, reporting requirements 
and regulations by the Secretary. The provisions would still have 
given $160 monthly wage credits, with benefits to be paid under the 
provisions of State law. 

Meanwhile, another bill providing unemployment insurance to 
veterans with service since the Korean fighting began—H. R. 7277— 
was introduced by Congressman Roosevelt. The essential provisions 
of this bill, some of which were eventually embodied in Public Law 550, 
were as follows: 

Exservicemen with 90 consecutive days of service were to be entitled 
to unemployment insurance benefits, which would be paid under the 
terms and conditions of State laws—but subject to uniform minimum 
benefit standards. Benefit rights would be computed on the basis of 
a uniform wage credit, as if each serviceman had earned $250 per month 
while in service. The weekly benefit rate would normally be com- 
puted in accordance with the State law, but could not be less than 
50 percent of the veteran’s weekly pay, and not more than $36 per 
week. The 50 percent minimum, on a $250-per-month basis, would 
have been slightly above $28 per week. Benefits were to be paid by 
the State employment security agencies, as agents of the Federal 
Government, under agreements with the Secretary of Labor. The 
disqualification provisions of State laws would apply, subject to a 
proviso that no such disqualification should bar a veteran from bene- 
fits for more than a specified maximum period. 

After completion of the hearings, staff of the committee held a long 
series of informal conferences with all interested Government agencies. 
These discussions were mainly devoted to working out the complex 
education and training provisions of the bill, which were greatly influ- 
enced by the disclosures and recommendations growing out of the 
18-month investigation of education and housing programs by the 
Teague committee. 


House Committee Report 

A new bill, H. R. 7656, was reported out on. May 16, 1952. The 
committee emphasized that the bill was a “‘one-package deal’’ designed 
to provide benefits for Korean veterans “in the same general fields 
in which comparable benefits had previously been granted to veterans 
of World War IT.” ® 

The bill deleted the unemployment insurance provisions but in- 
cluded all the other benefits that had been available under the GI 
bill—including loan benefits, education and training, and employ- 


* House Report No. 1943, p. 24. 
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ment assistance. OASI credits, and mustering-out pay were also 
included. 

The committee report indicates that mustering-out pay was granted 
‘in lieu of unemployment compensation or readjustment allowances.” 
Under the existing economic conditions, it was apparently felt that 
few Korean veterans would need unemployment benefits, and that 
mustering-out pay could meet this limited need. The benefits 
amounted to $100 for persons who had served less than 60 days, $200 
for those who had served more than 60 days with no service outside 
the continental limits of the United States, and $300 for those who 
had served outside the continental limits. The benefits were avaiable 
to all enlisted men and officers up to the grade of captain, and were to 
be paid in installments as in the program for World War IT veterans. 

H. R. 7656, designated as the Teague bill, was passed by the 
House on June 5, 1952. 


Legislative History in the Senate 


In the Senate, H. R. 7656 was referred to the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. The Senate committee already had before it a 
bill introduced by Senator Murray, S. 2461, which would have 
extended the World War II readjustment allowance program to 
Korean veterans. The Labor Department had expressed to the Senate 
its opinion that extension of the former SRA benefits was not the most 
desirable way to meet the problems of unemployment of these veterans. 
In comments on H. R. 7656, the Department had indicated to the 
Senate that it advocated adding to the bill a program of unemploy- 
ment insurance, along the lines of H. R. 7277 (the Roosevelt bill). 

In a letter dated June 17, to the chairman of the subcommittee, the 
Acting Secretary of Labor said: 

I am convinced that, in the long run, the unemployment-insurance approach is 
sound not only with respect to emergency service in the Armed Forces but also 


for all Federal service, both civilian and military, regardless of the existence of a 
national emergency. 


He emphasized that he was not proposing benefits similar to the 
readjustment allowance program:’ 

At the same time, I feel very strongly that we must avoid a system of unemploy- 
ment payments such as we provided for under the Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Act of 1944. In other words, the provisions for unemployment insurance should, 
so far as consistent with minimum uniform standards for all servicemen, be 
administered strictly in accordance with State unemployment insurance laws 
upon the same basis of administration used for paying benefits to civilian workers 
generally. As for uniform standards, I have always favored national minimum 
standards with respect to such matters as benefit amount and duration and the 
basis for disqualifying workers from receiving benefits. It is my belief that this 
concept of minimum standards should exist for the servicemen so that they would 
be assured adequate protection, regardless of the State where they are located 
when filing their claims.’ 


On June 25, 1952, H. R. 7656, the Teague bill, was reported out of 
the Senate committee. Although that committee had made some 
changes in the version passed by the House, it had not added provi- 
sions for unemployment insurance. 

When the bill came before the Senate on June 28, Senator Ferguson 
offered an amendment adding a new title to provide unemployment, 
insurance. His amendment would have given a veteran, as defined” 
in the bill, the maximum benefits payable under the law of the State 


© Letter dated June 17, 1952, from Acting Secretary of Labor to Senator Lister Hill. 
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of his preservice residence. Such benefits would have been payable 
only for unemployment during a 1-year period beginning 3 months 
after his discharge. 

In explaining his proposal; Senator Ferguson underlined the differ- 
ences between his plan and the program. He said: ” 

The sole purpose of the amendment is to provide veterans with the same 
measure of employment security as the employed nonveteran now enjoys. 

The man who remains at home and works is ordinarily covered by the unem- 
ployment compensation laws of his State. My amendment would just extend 
that same coverage of the Korean veteran. It is no special favor to the veteran 
to make him eligible for ordinary treatment when his military service is the cause 
of his lack of eligibility. * * * 

kivery eligibility qualification established by State law for unemployment com- 
pensation would apply to the veteran except that his military service would sub- 
stitute for employment in “covered industries’ and residence requirements. In 
accordance with the terms of the State law, the veteran in order to be eligible for 
these compensation payments must be legitimately unemployed, seeking work, 
willing to work, and registered with the unemployment service. 

The veteran would not be eligible for benefits under this amendment until 3 
months after his discharge. The bill before the Senate now provides for mustering- 
out pay—payable in 3 installments over the first 3 months following the veteran’s 
discharge and it is my intention that he should not be eligible for this vetérans’ 
unemployment compensation during the time he is receiving his mustering-out 
pay. 

The amendment was passed, and the amended bill went to con- 
ference committee. 

Conference Committee Report 

The conference committee reported out a revised bill on July 3 in 
which the House agreed to the inclusion of unemployment compensa- 
tion benefits. The bill as agreed to in conference was different from 
the Senate version in several respects.” 

(1) A uniform benefit rate of $26 per week was provided. The 
Federal benefit was not payable if the veteran was entitled to receive 
$26 or more under State law. If he was entitled to less than that 
amount under a State law, the Federal payment was to represent the 
difference. 

(2) The maximum duration of benefits was fixed at 26 weeks, and 
no benefits could be claimed until 30, 60, or 90 days after discharge, 
depending on whether the veteran received $100, $200, or $300 in 
mustering-out pay. 

(3) The program was to be administered by State agencies, under 
agreements with the Secretary of Labor who was made responsible 
for the overall administration of the program. All determinations 
under the program were to be made by the State agencies— 
in accordance with the State unemployment compensation law insofar as such law 
is applicable, and * * * subject to review in the same manner and to the same 
extent as determinations under the State unemployment compensation law. 

(4) To prevent duplication of benefits, the law provided that no 
compensation should be paid for any week in which the veteran was 
receiving an education and training allowance under programs adl- 
ministered by the Veterans’ Administration, or was receiving compen- 
sation for maintenance under the Federal Employees’ Compensation 


Act. 





N Congressional Record, June 28, 1952. 
% See H. Rept. 2481, 821 Cong., 2d sess., July 3, 1952. 
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(5) Whereas benefits under the Senate version were limited to a 
2-year period (beginning 3 months after discharge) the final bill 
permitted benefits to continue for 5 years after the termination of 
hostilities as determined by Presidential proclamation or a concurrent 
resolution by the Congress. Since this date was finally fixed as 
January 31, 1955, benefits might be paid at any time through January 
1960. 

Each of these provisions represented a departure from the benefits 
that had been provided to World War I] veterans under Public Law 
346, and the program as a whole embodied a distinctly different 
philosophy. The underlying principles involved are considered in the 
remainder of this chapter. 


PHILOSOPHY AND OBJECTIVES OF UNEMPLOYMENT BENEFITS PROVIDED 
UNDER PUBLIC LAW 550 


Public Law 550, as finally enacted on July 4, 1952, contains the 
following statement of policy: 


The Congress * * * hereby declares * * * that the unemployment com- 
pensation benefits, the mustering-out payments, and the employment assistance 
provided for by this Act are for the purpose of assisting in the readjustment of 
such persons from military to civilian life. 


There was no corresponding statement in the original GI bill, 
though the goal of assisting in readjustment was implicit in the hear- 
ings and in the benefits provided. In practice, some of the problems 
encountered under the earlier program had resulted partly from 
uncertainty as to whether the program was purely a readjustment 
benefit, or whether it was also something else—a kind-of- bonus or 


subsidy for the returning veteran. 

Recognition of the need for a program for Korean veterans was 
based partly on the fact that substantial numbers of Korean veterans 
were being released from service. About 1,500,000 were expected to 
be in civilian status by the end of 1952." There was a general belief 
that they should receive rights and benefits generally comparable to 
those granted veterans of World War II, but an equally strong feeling 
that there should be changes and improvements based on the earlier 
experience. 

Adaptation of Benefits to Current Conditions 

It was recognized, moreover, that the current situation was quite 
different from that in the period of mass demobilization after World 
War II. Emplovment levels were high, there was no prospect of 
reconversion unemployment, and demobilization was expected to be 
gradual. 

In the congressional hearings, some reference was made to unem- 
ployment in general and to the probable extent of unemployment 
among Korean conflict veterans. The weekly number of claims filed 
under State laws had risen to the 1 million mark in December 1951, 
and remained above that level until August 1952. Employment con- 
ditions were good in most areas, but a number of major labor market 
areas were classified as areas of labor surplus. In May 1952, for ex- 
ample, there were 23 areas of substantial labor surplus and 99 of 


i 


‘8 According to Veterans’ Administration estimates, about 550,000 Korean conflict veterans were in civil- 
ian life in January 1952, about 943,000 in July, and 1,580,000 in January 1953. 
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moderate surplus, as against 51 areas of balanced supply and 4 of 
labor shortage. 

While it was expected that about 1 million men would be discharged 
from the Armed Forces in the year ahead, unemployment among 
Korean veterans was not expected to be particularly severe. Esti- 
mates of unemployment among veterans, made in connection with 
the budget for fiscal year 1953, assumed that the rate of unemploy- 
ment among eligible veterans would be about the same as among the 
labor force generally, which was 3 percent. The average number of 
veterans who were expected to be eligible for benefits, during the first 
9 months of the program, was expected to be between 32,000 and 40,000 
per week—far less than the level after World War II. 


Desire to Correct Defects of the SRA Program 


The benefits finally adopted were in part based on a desire to avoid 
excesses and anomalies that had occurred under the SRA program. 
The underlying philosophy of Public Law 550 puts more stress on 
promoting readjustment, and the program therefore was designed: 

(1) To encourage veterans to get jobs, by requiring registration at 
an employment office and applying effective tests of availability for 
work, as well as by a benefit level not too high in relation to wage 
scales. 

(2) To promote their integration into the civilian labor force by 
relating these benefits in some manner to the unemployment insurance 
program; and 

(3) To utilize existing administrative facilities to the maximm 
possible extent. 

A fourth basic goal, of course, was to treat all eligible veterans 
alike; but unlike Public Law 346, this principle was not followed so 
far that benefits became a deterrent to employment. 

To achieve these goals, the program provided uniform benefit 
amounts, but utilized the eligibility standards of State unemployment 
insurance laws, as well as the administrative facilities of State employ- 
ment security agencies and the Labor Department. 


Coordination With State Unemployment Insurance Programs 


Coordination with State unemployment insurance laws is much 
more complete under the “UCV program” (Unemployment Compen- 
sation for Veterans) than under the first GI bill. 

One of the key provisions having this effect is section 401 (c) of 
the 1952 act, which provides that “any determination by a State 
agency with respect to entitlement to compensation pursuant to an 
agreement under this section shall be made in accordance with the 
State unemployment compensation law, insofar as such law is applica- 
ble, and shall be subject to review in the same manner and to the 
same extent as determinations under the State unemployment com- 
pensation law, and only in such manner and to such extent.” 

While payments to World War II veterans were also made through 
State agencies, the basic provisions on eligibility and disqualification 
were contained in the Federal act, and the claimant’s right of appeal 
was to a Federal authority. State administrative personnel could 
therefore never be sure whether their interpretations would be upheld, 
and tended to distinguish between veterans and other claimants. 

Payments under the UCV program on the other hand, are made 
wholly in accordance with State provisions (except that UCV benefits 
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cannot be canceled because of a disqualification) and any appeal goes 
to the same authority that handles the State program. ‘There is no 
presumption that different standards or rules apply to the veteran. 

The application of State provisions on eligibility and disqualification 
is also important in connection with another aspect of coordination. 
Section 408(b) of the present act provides that in any week in which a 
veteran is eligible— 
to receive * * * unemployment benefits at a rate less than $26 per week under 
any Federal or State unemployment compensation law, such veteran may elect 
to receive payment of compensation under this title; but if the veteran so elects, 
the amount of compensation payable under this title shall be reduced by the 
amount of such compensation benefits for which sueh veteran is eligible under such 
Federal or State unemployment compensation law. 

This means that in some cases, payments under Public Law 550 
can be used to supplement State payments amounting to less than 
$26 per week. Such an arrangement would have been very difficult 
with dissimilar eligibility standards, since these would sometimes have 
made the veteran eligible under one law, but not under the other, 
in the same week. 

In terms of basic philosophy, the fact that the UCV program takes 
into account all benefit rights that the veteran has under State laws is 
extremely important. The World War II veteran had the option of 
drawing SRA benefits even if he had already acquired rights under 
State laws. Since the Federal benefit rate was higher than the maxi- 
mum in most States, many veterans continued to draw readjustment 
allowances even after they had had fairly substantial employment in 
covered jobs and were entitled to State benefits. Under the UCV 
program, the veteran who acquired protection under State laws is 
required to use those rights though the Federal benefit can be used 
to bring his total compensation up to $26 per week. ‘The present 
program gives much fuller recognition to the fact that a veteran does 
not stay a veteran forever. Once he has actually had substantial 
private employment, his rights will normally be determined like those 
of any other covered worker. 

Full coordination with the State programs would, of course, have 
been impossible if the self-employment allowance had not been 
eliminated Because of the largely justified criticisms of this program 
(see ch. III above) there was no serious consideration of reviving it. 
Reasons for Establishing Uniform Weekly Benefit Rate 

As a basis for appraising actual experience under Public Law 550, 
it is useful at this point to examine the factors that were considered in 
setting the weekly benefit rate of $26 and the maximum duration of 
benefits at 26 weeks. 

The principal bills considered during the evolution of Public Law 
550 would have provided differing levels of payment to veterans living 
in different States. The specific effect of the bills would have been as 
follows: 

(a) H. R. 6895 and H. R. 7642, the Rankin bills, would have 
given each veteran a wage credit of $160 for each month of 
service, for unemployment insurance purposes. Benefits would 
then have been computed according to State laws. In providing 
for a uniform amount of wage credits per month of military service 
these bills sought to achieve uniform treatment. Because of 
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variations in State laws, however, the benefits actually payable 
would have ranged from $19 to $24 per week. 

(6) H. R. 7277, the Roosevelt bill, would have entitled veterans 
to benefits based on State laws, as if their military service had 
been covered under the State law. There were, however, mini- 
mum standards as to the percent of wages to be paid in benefits, 
and as to the actual dollar amount of benefits. 

(c) The draft of a permanent system, prepared by the Labor 
Department, was essentially similar to the Roosevelt bill, basing 
benefits on State laws but with minimum standards provided. 

(d) The Ferguson amendment—adopted by the Senate in 
adding unemployment benefits to H. R. 7656—would have given 
each veteran the maximum benefit provided by the law of the 
State in which he resided before he entered service. The result- 
ing benefits, under this plan, would have ranged from $16 to $36 
per week. 

All of these proposals would have resulted in nonuniform treatment, 
with H. R. 7277 resulting in less variation than the others. Tradi- 
tionally, however, veterans’ benefits have been uniform for all veter- 
ans in like circumstances—without regard either to rank during serv- 
ice or to State of residence. In the final act this principle of uniform 
treatment prevailed. 

The specific level of $26 per week established under Public Law 550 
was apparently designed to provide a weekly rate which was fairly 
generous in relation to State benefits, but not as far above State levels 
as had been true in the SRA program. The maximum in most States 
in 1950 was below $26, but there were 15 States where the maximum 
was $26 or more (at least for workers with dependents) and 18 others 


where the top rate was $24-$25. In most of the remaining 18 States, 
the maximum was $20 or less. 

The $26 rate (see ch. VI) no longer bears the same relationship to 
State provisions that it did in 1952. In 1956, there are 39 States with 
a maximum weekly benefit higher than $26, and only 5 States where 
the maximum is less than that amount. 


Reasons for Fixing Maximum Duration at 26 Weeks 


In establishing a maximum duration equal to 26 weeks of benefits 
the post-Korean legislation adopts an approach much more consistent 
with State unemployment insurance laws than the full year of benefits 
potentially available under the GI bill. 

A period of 26 weeks—6 months—has been regarded for considerable 
time as the appropriate period for duration of unemployment insurance 
benefits. That was the Department’s recommendation to States in 
1952, and is still the currently recommended duration. In 1952, there 
were 18 States which had a maximum duration of 26 weeks. Four 
of these provided uniform duration. In 1956, 1 State provides 
duration of 30 weeks, uniformly; 26 States have maximum duration 
of 26 weeks, with 6 of them providing uniform duration. 

The reasons for providing a uniform maximum, rather than one 
based on length of service, were much the same as those for a uniform 
benefit rate. Some of the considerations involved have already been. 
noted in chapter I." 


4 See statement by Senator Robert Wagner, quoted in ch. I. 
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It should be noted that the “‘26-week maximum” is not actually a 
limit on the number of weeks for which UCV benefits may be drawn, 
but a limit on the total value of benefits to be paid from Federal funds. 
In those cases where a veteran receives a benefit of less than $26 per 
week under a State law and is paid the difference under Public Law 
550 (e. g. $6 if the State rate is $20), section 408 (c) provides that— 
he shall be entitled to compensation at the rate of $26 per week after the exhaustion 
of State unemployment benefits until the total compensation received under this 
title equals $676. 

Thus in rare cases, a veteran might draw benefits at a rate of less 
than $26 per week for 20 or 26 weeks under the State law, receiving a 
Federal payment of only a few dollars a week during that period. 
At the time when his State benefits were exhausted, he would still have 
used up only a small part of his potential maximum of $676 under 
title V, and could draw the balance at $26 per week. Thus some 
veterans could receive benefits under Public Law 550 in more than 
26 weeks—though the total amount paid from Federal funds could 
not exceed $676 in total. 

In actual practice, such cases are relatively uncommon. (See 
data in ch. V1.) 


Responsibility at the National Level 


In the decision to place responsibility for administration in the 
Department of Labor, rather than in the Veterans’ Administration 
as had been true under Public Law 346, the Congress took a major 
step away from the concept that all veterans’ benefits should be 
administered by a single agency. Experience after World War II 
had shown that, in this particular program, the possible advantages 
of such centralization were outweighed by the disadvantages of asking 
State agencies (and their local office personnel) to work under two 
separate sets of rules—one applicable to veterans, the other to non- 
veterans. 

Philosophically, the change was important because it recognized 
the important truth that in the field of unemployment benefits, it 
is not in the veteran’s own interest to be treated as a separate class of 
citizen. His eventual readjustment, and his willingness to do his 
own share in that readjustment, are better served by an arrangement 
which encourages him to think of himself from the start as a member 
of the civilian labor force, subject to the same rules as other claimants 
for benefits. 





CHAPTER VI 


THE PRESENT UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION PRO- 
GRAM FOR VETERANS: OPERATING EXPERIENCE AND 
APPRAISAL 


The unemployment compensation program for veterans of the 
Korean Conflict—often referred to as the UCV program—has been 
relatively free from most of the operating problems that developed 
under the readjustment allowance program for World War II veterans, 
and subject to much less public criticism. In general, it has provided 
unemployment benefits to veterans on a basis quite comparable to the 
protection provided to other unemployed workers through State un- 
employment insurance systems. 

This chapter will briefly review operations under the present pro- 
gram, compare the experience under Public Law 550 with that under 
the original SRA program, and appraise the extent to which problems 
that were encountered in the earlier program have been eliminated. 
Comparative data on the characteristics of beneficiaries and the extent 
to which benefits were needed and used by returning veterans are also 
summarized. 


MAJOR FACTORS AFFECTING EXPERIENCE UNDER PUBLIC LAW 550 


Three major factors—each discussed more fully in the body of this 
chapter—have affected the character of operations under the present 
program. The relatively greater public acceptance of the program is 
only partly due to changes in the law itself. Economic conditions 
and the pace of demobilization have also favored smooth operation 
of the program. 

Economic conditions and the relatively slow rate of demobilization 
have permitted the program to operate under conditions much more 
normal than those that prevailed in the hectic months following V—J 
Day. During most of the life of the program, employment has been 
at a high level, with few of the special problems that were inevitable 
during “the 1945-46 reconversion from war to peacetime production. 
There has been a plentiful supply of jobs in most areas. The rate of 
demobilization from the Armed Forces has been much slower, and 
veterans have not had to face the competition of large numbers of 
unemployed civilian workers for the same jobs. These and others 
current factors have favored a more rapid and orderly absorption of 
post-Korea veterans into the civilian labor force. 

The nature of the benefits provided has largely eliminated the possi- 
bility of most of the excesses and abuses (apparent or real) which 
were widespread under the SRA program (Public Law 346). Omission 
of the self-employment allowance program, which was never really 
compatible with the basic concepts of unemployment compensation, 
removed one major cause of criticism, The fact that benefits are 
limited to a maximum of 26 weeks rather than 52 weeks has greatly 
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reduced the problem of extended use of benefits over long periods. 
It has also probably contributed to more rapid reemployment by 
encouraging veteran claimants to seek and accept civilian jobs earlier 
in the benefit period. The weekly benefit rate, though higher than 
it was under the GI bill, is more in line with the benefits currently 
being paid under State unemployment insurance laws. 

Coordination with unemployment insurance programs for nonveterans 
has been far more effective for several reasons. The conditions for 
determining current eligibility or disqualification for benefits are now 
based on the law of the State where the claim is filed, and decisions 
are subject to review in the same manner. This has eliminated the 
need to apply different standards to veterans and other claimants. 
The program is clearly recognized as an unemployment compensation 
program, based on the same concepts that apply to civilian claimants. 
Administrative control and policvmaking fasalions at the national 
level are lodged in the Bureau of Employment Security, the Federal 
agency most familiar with unemployment compensation problems, 
rather than in an agency unfamiliar with the field. All these factors 
have simplified the program for the State agencies, and for their local 
office personnel who handle day-to-day operations. 

A comparison of experience under Public Law 550 and Public Law 
346 is therefore of interest from several points of view. First, it gives 
some clues as to how the need for unemployment benefits, and the 
utilization of such benefits, is affected by different economic condi- 
tions, by the characteristics of the veterans involved, and by other 
current factors such as the rate of demobilization. Second, it provides 
a basis for judging whether the present program (as compared to the 
benefits available to World War II veterans) has been suitably ad- 
justed to fit current needs and conditions. 

Analysis of such elements has a beariag on two questions which are 
considered later in this report. First, in case of possible future 
military conflicts, what criteria should be considered in providing 
unemployment benefits (or related allowances) to returning veterans? 
What guidelines to future policy are provided by actual experience 
under the program that has served the present group of veterans? 
Second, to what extent does experience under the UCV program 
provide evidence as to the possible need and justification for an 
unemployment compensation program for peacetime ex-servicemen? 
On this issue, experience under the Korean program is especially 
useful because the characteristics of the veterans affected, and the 
conditions under which they have returned to civilian life, are much 
more like those that may exist in peacetime than was true in the period 
just after World War II. 

This chapter is mainly concerned with describing what actually has 
happened under Public Law 550, and analyzing the degree to which 
former problems have been overcome. The general problem of 
providing such benefits to future war veterans is considered in a final 
section of the chapter, and possible benefits for peacetime ex-service- 
men are discussed in part III of the report. 
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QVERALL MAGNITUDE AND CHARACTER OF THE PROGRAM FOR KOREAN 
VETERANS 


By the end of October 1955, the program for Korean veterans had 
been in operation for just over 3 years, since the first month in which 
UCV claims could be filed was October 1952. In that period, a total 
of 983,000 veterans had filed claims to establish their eligibility foi 
benefits, and about 728,000 had received at least one benefit payment. 
The percentage of eligible veterans who had actually received pay- 
ments was about one-third as great as at the same point in the World 
War II program. At the end of the first 36 full months of operation, 
only 18 percent of the Korean veterans in civilian life had drawn 
benefits. At the end of 3 full years of operation under Public Law 
346 (through August 1947), 46 percent of all World War II veterans 
had received unemployment allowances, and 51 percent had drawn 
some type of readjustment allowance. 

: ie comparisons between the two programs are summarized 
elow. 


txtent of Utilization of Benefits Under the Program for Korean 
Veterans 

Data on the first 3 years’ operations under the UCV program and 
under the program for World War II veterans are compared in table 1. 
The comparison is imperfect for two reasons: First, many Korean 
veterans are still to be released, while nearly all World War II vet- 
erans had been discharged by mid-1947. Second, many Korean con- 
flict veterans have drawn benefits under State laws, rather than 
under the veterans’ program, while this situation was rare under 
Public Law 346. In each program, however, the data cover the first 
36 full months after claims were first taken, hostilities continued 
during most of the first year, and the bulk of the veterans who 
returned to civilian life did so during the second and third years of 
program operations. 

By the end of the third year, less than one-fourth of the Korean 
veterans (23.5 percent) had filed new claims, while more than half of 
all World War II veterans had done so (52 percent). Since a larger 
proportion of the Korean veterans had been released before the pro- 
gram began, it is probably more significant to compare the number of 
claimants with the number of veterans discharged after each program 
began. On this basis, about 32 percent of the Korean veterans had 
filed claims as compared to 59 percent of the World War II veterans. 

Many of the Korean veterans who filed claims have never received 
benefits under the UCV program, partly because the larger percentage 
found jobs before completing a compensable week of unemployment, 
and partly because a larger proportion had benefit rights under State 
laws entitling them to a benefit of $26 per week or more. About 26 
percent of the veterans who filed new claims under Public Law 550 
did not complete a compensable week of unemployment; only 10 per- 
cent of the World War II veterans who filed new claims dropped out 
without receiving at least one payment. 

The number of actual beneficiaries, per hundred veterans in civilian 
life, was about one-third as great under the UCV program as under 
Public Law 346. When expressed as a percentage of the veterans 
discharged after the program began, UCV participation has been 
about half as great (24 versus 53 percent). 
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TaBLe 1.—Summary and comparison of unemployment benefit claims and payments 
uate the post-Korean and World War II programs (Public Laws 650 and 


46) 
[Data in thousands] 


| SRA program (Public Law 
UCYV pro- 346) September 1944— 
gram (Public September 1947? 
Law 550) 
Item or activity October 1952 

through Unemploy- Total un- 
October ment employment 

1955 ! allowances and self- 
employment 


Number of veterans in civilian life: 
(a) Number at end of period... _.__- tinal , 185 | , 555 1 


Ww 
(6) Net increase during period | 7 755 
Number of new claims (veterans who filed claims at any time) OS. 7, 525 ,113 
New claims as percent of veteran population: 
(a) Percent of veteran population at end of period _- a 23.5 51.7 55.7 
(b) Percent of net increase during period _- 3: 59. 63.6 
Number of first payments (veterans who had drawn benefits | 
at any time) | | 5, 7 7,378 
Beneficiaries (first payme nts) as percent of veteran popul: ation: 
(a) Percent of number at end of period... Dekuiense 17. 7 | 50.6 
(b) Percent of net increase during period _. | 53.2 57.8 
Percent of beneficiaries (first payments) per 100 new claims 74 90), 2 91.0 
Percent of new claims that did not lead to actual payments__| 25. § ( 9.0 
Value of benefit payments: 
(a) Total value (thousands of dollars) __- 
(b) Equivalent full weeks of entitlement used per bene- | 
ficiary 12.2 16.7 | 18.4 
(c) Average amount per beneficiary - - : $317. 41 $334. 97 $367. 89 
Veterans who exhausted entitlernent: 
(a) Number of exheustions (thousands) -. | 133 424 
b) Exhaustions per 100 beneficiaries (percent) 18.3 6. ; 
(c) Exhaustions as percent of veteran population end of | 
period 3.3 
Average benefits used as ‘percent ‘of maximum entitlement___- 46. : 
Veterans currently claiming benefits at end of period: 
(a) Number (thousands).--. LS cumanica’ 
(b) Percent of veteran population end of period _-_. ; 
(c) Percent of net increase during period................- 


$231, 074 2, 274, 813 | $2, 714, 281 





1 Source: Department of Labor. 
2 Source: Veterans’ Administration. 


There was less difference in the average amount of benefits used by 
those servicemen who did receive payments. The average UCV ben- 
eficiary had received benefits equivalent to about 12.2 weeks of total 
unemployment ($317.41) as compared to 16.7 full weeks under the 
SRA program. The proportion of Korean conflict veterans who ex- 
hausted their entitlement to benefits has actually been higher than 
for World War II veterans—18 percent at the end of the third year, 
as compared to 6 percent at the corresponding period under | ublic 
Law 346. This difference, of course, results partly from the fact that 
the potential maximum for Korean veterans was only half as great as 
for World War II veterans (26 versus 52 weeks). Eventually, 37 
percent of all readjustment allowance beneficiaries used 25 or more 
weeks of benefits—about twice the number, per hundred. benefici- 
aries, who used the full 26 weeks available under the present program. 

The number of exhaustions under the Korean program, and the 
rather high average of weeks per beneficiary, are significant. They 
show clearly that, even under the favorable employment conditions 
that existed in 1952- 55, those veterans who experienced unemploy- 
ment were likely to have extended periods of job seeking before they 
found permanent jobs. 
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Rate of Demobilization and Economic Conditions 


The number of Korean veterans entering the program for the first 
time (as measured by either new claims or first payments) has varied 
much less, from period to period, than in the program for World War 
Il veterans. The rate of demobilization has been much slower, and 
economic conditions have not been marked by anything similar to the 
sharp downswing and recovery that occurred in 1945-47. The num- 
ber of Korean veterans returning to civil life has been about 1 million 
in each 12-month period, as the following table indicates: 


Number of Korean veterans in civil life 


Period l e 
Beginning of End of | Net inerease 
period | period | during period 


saan  eephdnccpnlcniiibiien 
October 1952-—October 1953_....._____- i ‘ 1, 265, 000 | 2, 279, 000 | 1, 014, 000 
October 1953—October 1954..._.._-- 2, 279, 000 3, 254, 000. | 975, 000 


October 1954-October 1955. _.---.-.-- 3, 254, 000 4, 242, 000 | 986, 000 


The number of new claims during the first 3 months of the program 
was 56,000. Quarterly totals, in the following 3 years, have varied 
relatively littlke—ranging between 49,000 and 121,000 per quarter 
(table 2). This pattern is in sharp contrast with experience under 
the original GI bill. In 1945-46 the number of new claims rose with 
terrific speed, to more than 1.1 million in the last quarter of 1945 and 
to nearly 3.4 million in the first quarter of 1946. The number of vet- 
erans who first claimed unemployment allowances in the 3 months of 
peak activity under the World War II program was nearly 30 times 
as great as in the highest quarter for the Korean program. Under 
the earlier program, there was an equally dramatic decline in new 
claims as demobilization tapered off in late 1946; no corresponding 
drop has been experienced under Public Law 550. 

The number of veterans receiving first payments under the UCV 
program has followed the trend of new claims, with a slight time lag. 
The quarterly number of new beneficiaries, since 1952, has ranged 
between 33,000 and 95,000. The quite different situation after World 
War IT has been described in chapter III. The proportion of eligible 
veterans who have received benefits has, however, risen steadily dur- 
ing the history of the UCV program. By the end of 1953, only 8 per- 
cent of the eligible veterans had drawn benefits; a year later, 15 percent 
had done so; and by March 1956, more than 18 out of every hundred 
Korean veterans had received benefits (table 2) 
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TaBLe 2.—Number of veterans filing new claims, and number receiving ‘‘first pay- 
ments’’ under the UCV program ! 


{Quarterly totals: October 1952-October 1955] 


|Number of veterans filing Number of beneficiaries re- 
‘new claims” to establish ceiving ‘‘Ist payments” of 
eligibility for UCV bene-- UCV benefits 
Number} fits 
lof Korean 
| veterans 
Period } in civil Cumulative total Cumulative total 
| life—end Number __ r ____ | Number 
| of period | during | during 
(thou- period Percent | period Percent 
sands) (thou- |Number| of vet- (thou- |Number| of vet- 
sands) (thou- | eransin)| sands) thou- | erans in 
| sands) civil sands) civil 
life | | life 


484 56 | 56 3 
772 56 122 6 
955 110 8 
191 5% 222 10. 
461 | 206 12 
714 ; 417 15 
912 519 17 
162 Oy 614 19 
435 ( 704 20 
713 SOR 21 
O15 ¢ SAS 22 
185 ; 968 23. 
346 0 | 1,028 23. 
521 ; 1, 106 24 
, 682 58 | 1, 164 24 





Pp 


1952—October-December-_-__........--} 
1953—January-March 
April-June 
July-September 
October-December... 
1954—January- March. -_- 
April-June 
July-September 
October-December. 
1955—January-March ea 
April-June eed a 
July-September. 
October-December 
1956—January-March 
April-June _- 


59 
) 


~ 
<= 


20 20 | 2. 
42 } 4.6 
33 5 
36 § 6 
46 | ¢ 8 
95 | 2 10 
77 368 12. 6 
78 4 14. 
65 5 14 
85 506 16 
55 Mo 16. ‘ 
65 | 17 
40 75 17 
61 l 18 


39 8 18 


Ie Doe ONO; 16 


so a oe 9 09 90 NN PO et 
cS 


1 Bureau of Employment Security, Department of Labor, Estimate of Veteran Population from Vet- 
erans’ Administration. 


Monthly data on the number of weeks of benefits claimed, the 
number of veterans receiving first payments under the program, and 
the number exhausting their entitlement to benefits are presented in 
appendix C, table C-1. The average “number of weeks claimed”’ is 
more meaningful than the number of claims filed because in some 
States more than 1 week of unemployment may be covered by a single 
claim. This weekly average—which represents the average number 
of veterans unemployed and receiving benefits during each month has 
varied as follows in each year since 1952. 


| 
| 


Highest month Lowest month 


Calendar year Average | Average 
Month number of | Month number of 
weeks | weeks 
claimed | claimed 


es 52, 564 | October... 26, 750 
1954 pohndans August___. 103, 985 | January 73, 311 
1055_...... Saag bntd hn tp ddehbh thane a anndelh ns aon 120, 367 | November - 39, 593 

February. -- Siena 44, 291 


1 Through June 1956. 


The seasonal pattern has tended in general to correspond with that 
under State unemployment insurance laws, except in those periods 
when the State trend is affected by new benefit years. 

The final percentage of Korean conflict veterans who draw benefits 
will probably be higher than experience thus far would suggest. Since 
the beginning of 1954, the number of new beneficiaries has been equal 
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to about 30 percent of the increase in the number of Korean veterans 
in civilian life. The more limited use of the program in earlier periods 
was partly due to the fact that the ‘‘Korean’’ veterans who were dis- 
charged earliest included a number of World War II veterans who 
had been recalled to service. Many of these older veterans had 
already completed their postwar readjustment and developed firm 
job attachments, and were less likely to need unemployment benefits 
than the younger veterans now being released. They were also 
probably more likely to have benefit rights under State laws. 

The use of UCV benefits has also been affected by the fact that 
Korean conflict veterans who have benefit rights under State laws are 
required to use the State benefit; they receive UCV payments only if 
their benefit rate under the State law is less than $26 per week. This 
means that many Korean veterans who were unemployed after leaving 
service have drawn benefits under State programs, and are not in- 
cluded in the count of UCV recipients. No data are available on the 
number of unemployed veterans whose benefits are paid entirely under 
State programs. That this group is significant is suggested, however, 
by data on Korean veterans who claim UCV benefits to supplement 
their benefits under State laws. 

Over the entire period from October 1952 through October 1955 
about 14 percent of all continued claims for UCV benefits were filed 
by veterans who were claiming State benefits (of less than $26) for the 
same week. (See appendix C, table C-9.) The percentage in many 
States was considerably higher: In Connecticut, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, Delaware, and Montana, for example, from 28 to 47 per- 
cent of all weeks claimed were UCV supplemental claims. 

The distribution of States according to the ratio of such supplemental 


claims to all UCV claims is shown in the following table: 
Number 

Ratio of supplemental claims to all UCV claims, through October 1955: — of States 

40 percent or higher 

30 to 39.9 percent 

25 to 29.9 percent_ _ __ 

20 to 24.9 percent 

15 to 19.9 percent 

10 to 14.9 percent 

5 to 9.9 perce nt 

Less than 5 percent 


This wide variation between States one tries a variety of factors: 
Differences in maximum State benefit rate, whether or not the State 
law provides for freezing wage credits earned before entering service, 
the proportion of workers employed in insured employment, etc. In 
some important States, such as Michigan, Pennsylvania, and Illinois, 
where the proportion of supplemental claims is very low, most veterans 
who are entitled to State benefits receive $26 or more per week. 

Another indication that significant numbers of unemployed veterans 
are receiving State benefits is the fact that about 28 percent of all 
initial claims for UCV benefits have been filed by veterans who also 
filed claims under the State laws. The relative number of such claims, 
in individual States, is shown in appendix C, table C-9. While some 
of these veterans did not actually qualify for State benefits, many of 
them unquestionably did. There were seven States in which more 
than half of all initial UCV claims were supplemental. In those 
States where the benefit rate is $26 or more, many of these veterans 
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actually drew State benefits only, and are not counted as beneficiaries 
under Public Law 550. 


Trend in Number of Veterans Currently Claiming Benefits 


The number of veterans filing continued claims for completed 
weeks of unemployment was relatively low during the first year of the 
program (averaging about 30,000 per week) but rose above 100,000 in 
some months of 1954 and reached a peak of 120,000 in February 1955. 
Over the 3% years of experience to date, the volume of claims has 
followed a seasonal pattern quite similar to that under the World 
War II program. Claim volume has tended to rise in the winter 
months, because of seasonal layoffs and restricted job opportunities, 
and to be lowest in the autumn. In each year there has also been 
some rise during the summer vacation period, when veterans who 
have been attending school temporarily enter the labor market 
(chart I). 

Month-to-month fluctuations in the number of new claims have 
tended to show this same seasonal pattern, rising in winter and in 
the summer vacation period. The pattern suggests that many of the 
Korean veterans who file new claims are persons who found at least 
temporary jobs after leaving service, but later found it necessary to 
use the UCV program because of layoffs or the end of temporary work. 

Monthly data on the number of new claims, continued claims, first 
payments, and exhaustions of entitlement under the UCV program 
are given in appendix C, tables C-1 and C-2. 

The trend of additional claims—filed by claimants who are be- 
ginning new periods of unemployment after having interrupted a 
previous series of claims—also suggests that the UCV program is not 
used exclusively by veterans who are still waiting to obtain their 
first postservice jobs. The number of reentries into benefit status, 
through additional claims, has tended to increase in,each year of the 
program, and to follow the same seasonal pattern as other claims. 
The pattern indicates that the veteran’s readjustment in the labor 
market is not simply a matter of getting a job and keeping it. With 
low seniority and limited experience, many veterans are vulnerable to 
layoffs, and may use UCV benefits in several separate short periods 
before they are permanently settled in steady work. 
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CHART I 


UNEMPLOYMENT CLARKS AND COMPENSATION 
POST-“KOREA” VETERANS 


Supplemental te 
State Ul Programs 


Pe2ee 
Po weeteseren.. 450” 
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The increasing relative importance of reentrances into the program 
(“additional claims’’) is indicated by the annual totals: for, new and 
additional claims: 


{In thousands] 


unemployment) claims as 
Calendar year | percent of all 
| new spells of 
| Total (mew | New claims | Additional | unemploy- 
or additional) | 


Initial claims (new spells of insured | Additional 


69 | 
317 } 
580 | 


Source: Department of Labor. See appendix C, table C-1. 


The relative proportion of UCV beneficiaries who have reentered 
the program after interruption of claim status has, however, been 
much lower than in the World War II program. By the end of 1947, 
for example, the number of ‘additional’ claims under the SRA pro- 
gram was running above the number of new claims. Under current 
conditions, the Korean conflict veteran is apparently less likely to 
experience several separate periods of unemployment during his 
readjustment in employment. 

Variation Between States in Percentage of Veterans Receiving Benefits 

The relative use of benefits in various States—as measured by the 
number of UCV beneficiaries per hundred veterans in civilian life—has 
varied considerably, from a low of less than 10 percent in Iowa and 
Nebraska to a high of more than 36 percent in West Virginia. Under 
the program for World War II veterans the range was from a high of 
69 percent (also in West Virginia) to a low of 27 percent in Wyoming. 
If beneficiaries under the self-employment program are included, the 
percentage of beneficiaries was even higher under the earlier program. 
(See ch. IT.) 

In general, the State-to-State variations under Public Law 550 do 
not follow the same pattern as under Public Law 346. Only four States 
(West Virginia, Maine, Kentucky, and Arizona) were among the 
highest 12 under both programs (table 3). In the World War II 
program, the percentage of veterans who drew benefits was very high 
in several major industrial States, such as Pennsylvania, Massa- 
chusetts, New York, Michigan, and New Jersey. Under the UCV 
program, all these were below the national average, and most of them 
were among the 12 lowest States. The use of UCV benefits, in 
fact, has tended to be greatest in some of the Southern and Western 
States which are mainly agricultural. 
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TaBLE 3.—Comparison of States with highest and lowest ratio of beneficiaries to 
Veteran population, under the UCV and SRA programs ' 


SRA PROGRAM, UNEMPLOYMENT ALLOW-|UCV PROGRAM (UNEMPLOYMENT COM- 
ANCES UNDER PUFLIC LAW 346 PENSATION UNDER PURLIC LAW 550) 


12 highest States (57.8 to 69.4 12 highest States (23.5 to 36.2 
beneficiaries per 100 veterans) :! Percent beneficiaries per 100 veterans) :! Percent 

West Virginia 2 9. 4 West Virginia ? 
Pennsylvania e Oregon 

.0 Tennessee 

Kentucky 2? : 

Massachusetts. ..........- 

New York 


Maine 2 
Mississippi 
Arizona 2 
New Jersey 58. South Carolina 
Oklahoma 57. WeeeteR ss. cunideslant 
12 lowest States (42.4 to 27.5 12 lowest States (14.9 “to 9.4 
beneficiaries per 100 veterans): ! beneficiaries per 100 veterans) :! 
J 4 iene os SR 
Wyoming 
Wisconsin 


Crt & Bm O1O OMNIS bo 


Stee ork tak ail a a a ar 
Nevada 3 


.9 
.7 
yi 
4 
. 8 
. 3 
. 3 
.3 
.2 
. 2 
8 
. 4 


1SRA data based on accumulated totals through December 1952. UCV data based on totals through 
October 1955. 

2 Among highest 12 under both programs, 

3 Among lowest 12 under both programs. 


PROBLEMS AND CHARACTERISTICS OF ““KOREAN’’ VETERANS 


The use of benefits under the UCV program has been affected not 
only by current conditions but also by the characteristics of the 
veterans covered by the Korean GI bill. On the average, Korean 
conflict veterans were younger when they entered service than vet- 
erans of World War II, and less likely to have had experience in 
skilled or professional occupations. Also, a smaller percentage of 
them had completed their education before entering service. 

The following data were obtained in two special surveys undertaken 
at the Commission’s request, to provide objective information on the 
readjustment experience and present status of veterans: One was a 
sample survey conducted by the Bureau of the Census in October 1955, 
covering all veterans in a nationwide sample of about 25,000 house- 
holds. The second survey, conducted jointly by the Veterans’ 
Administration and the Department of Labor, provided information 
on the extent to which individual Korean veterans had used the 
various benefits available under Public Law 550.! 


! For a description of methodology and sampling reliability in each survey see report No. IX, pt. A, 
General Survey of Readjustment Benefits, appendix B and C, 
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Age Distribution of Korean Veterans 


Most veterans of the Korean conflict were in the younger age 
grours—46 percent of them were under 25 years old at the end of 
hostilities and 78 percent were less than 30 years old. Among World 
War II veterans only one-third were less than 25 years old and 63 per- 
cent less than 30 years old when the war ended. The contrast is even 
greater if Korean veterans who also served in World War II are 
excluded, About 58 percent of those who served only in the Korean 
period were under age 25 when the fighting ended, and 94 percent 
were less than 30 years old. 

Use of UCV benefits by Korean veterans was heavily concentrated 
among those who were under 25 years old when they left service. 
About 83 percent of all beneficiaries were in this age group, while 13 
percent were 25 to 29 years old and only 4 percent had passed their 
30th birthday. 


Previous Work Experience 


The problems of the Korean veteran, in reentering the civilian labor 
market, were therefore much like those of the younger World War I 
veterans. The great majority had been attending school or working 
in relatively routine jobs before they entered service. Only 19 per- 
cent of all Korean veterans had worked in professional, managerial, 
or skilled jobs before entering service, while 23 percent of World War 
II veterans had such jobs. 

While separate data on Korean veterans are not available their 
postwar reemployment problems were probably not much differe nt 
from those of all veterans who were less than 25 years old when they 
entered service.?- Only 30 percent of the veterans in this age group 
returned to their former emp loyers when they left service, and only 
36 percent returned to their preservice occupations. Nearly two- 
thirds of them (64 percent) either shifted to other occupations or 
returned to school. 

Of those who did not return to their former line of work, slightly 
more than one-third desired a different kind of work, nearly one-third 
wanted to make use of GI education and training benefits, and about 
one-third had held no previous job or were unable to find work in 
that occupation. 

Data for all veterans also show that the time required to obtain a 
regular job after leaving service was longest for the younger group. 
Among those who were less than 25 years old at discharge only 63 
percent found regular jobs within 6 months while 77 percent of those 
who were past age 25 did so. 


Use of Benefits by Age at Separation 

Information on the relationship between use of UCV benefits and 
age at separation (as well as other characteristics) is available from a 
sample survey made for the Commission in 1956 by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration and the Department of Labor. (The survey is described 
more fully in staff report No. IX, pt. A, ch. VII.) The proportion of 


? Data on the oceupational ard educational characteristics of veterans before entering service, for various 
age groups, are given in more detail in Staff Report No. [X, pt. B, see ch. IV and appendix B. 
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eligible veterans in each age group who had drawn UCV benefits by 
Fe ‘bruary 1956 is shown below: 


| UCV beneficiaries as percent of age group 

| Used UCV | Used UCV 

Total | benefits | with other 
only | benefits 


Age at separation 


Total, all ages | 16. 6 | | 11.6 


Under 20 years of age aah 15. 1 11.3 |} 
20 or 21 years - -. 18.6 | 13.7 
22 or 23 years end ietianinaas 16.9 11. 

24 or 25 years -__-__- ; ‘ 15.6 | 9. 
26 or 27 years ; — ; - 14.7 10. 4 
28 years or over. 


1 Not computed because of small number of cases in sample. 


The use of UCV benefits thus appears to have been somewhat 
greater among the veterans who were 20 to 23 years old at separation 
than among those who were older, but the difference between age 
groups is much less marked than was true in the case of World War I 
veterans (see ch. IT above). 

Relation of Use of Benefits to Pre-Service Education 
Data from the same survey show that there was a muc ‘h more direct 
relationship between use of UCV benefits and the veteran’s educational 
attainment at the time when he entered service. The percentage of 
eligible veterans who had received UCV benefits by February 1956 
was as follows, for groups who had completed various amounts of 
school before service: oh. sud 
f UCV beneficiaries 
Highest grade completed before entering service: as percent of total 
I ess than 8 years 
8 years (elementary school graduates) 
High school, 1 to 3 years 
High school, 4 years- 
College, 1 to 3 years__-__--- d 
College, 4 or more years--- -- seat 


Under current conditions, the use of U C V be nefits appears to have 
been much lower among veterans with high school or college educa- 
tional backgrounds than it was in the World War II period. Veter- 
ans with limited educational backgrounds, on the other hand, have 
made fairly extensive use of unemployment benefits—indicating that 
this group may have difficulties in finding employment promptly even 
under favorable labor market conditions. 


Relation Between Use of UCV Benefits and Other Readjustment Benefits 


A sample survey of World War II veterans, made in 1950 showed 
that a large percentage of those who used readjustment allowances 
also took education or training under the GI bill, and that younger 
veterans tended to draw benefits for longer periods. The survey 
made by VA and the Department of Labor in 1956 showed that use 
of both benefits by the same individual has been much less common 
under Public Law 550. The percentage of veterans who had used 
various benefits or combinations of benefits, through February 1956, 
is shown in table 4, with separate data for veterans who did or did 
not serve in World War ITI. 
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TaBLeE 4.—Use of unemployment compensation and other readjustment benefits by 
veterans of the Korean conflict (to October 1955), with comparative data on World 
War II veterans 


Veterans of Korean conflict 
i titi 
World War 
II only Served only | Also served 
in Korean in World 
con flict War II 


Total, all veterans of specified class: 
Number (thousands) _____ : . 3 14. 093 3, 200 503 
Percent of total... _- . boabbis i : 100. 0 100. 0 100.0 


Used unemployment benefits: 
Total ! bhi seldunded acedenbi iii inked 37.6 17 


With no other benefit 

With GI training 

With loan guaranty 

With both loan and training. 


Used education and training: 
Total 


With no other benefit 
With unemployment benefits 
With loan only -. = 


Total___. 


With unemployment benefits ‘i : ddd eed 13 
Without unemployment benefits _- pated ‘ 18. 3 


1 Does not include veterans who used unemployment benefits more than 1 year after discharge. 


Source: Bureau of the Census, Special Survey of Veterans, October 1955. See Staff Report of General 
Survey of Readjustment Benefits, appendix B, table 10. 


Altogether, about 16 percent of the veterans in the sample had 
received one or more benefit payments under the UCV program. Of 
this total, 11.9 percent had received no other benefit, while 4.6 percent 
had used both education and training and UCV benefits, and only 0.3 
percent had used UCV benefits in combination with the loan guaranty. 

The use of UCV benefits by veterans who served both in World 
War II and the Korean conflict was distinctly lower than for those 
who had served only in the later period. Only 10.3 percent of the 
“two-conflict” veterans had drawn unemployment benefits, while 
16.8 percent of the “one-conflict”’ veterans had done so. Other data 
from the same study show that this difference was targely a result of 
difference in the average age of the two groups. For veterans who left 
service at the same age, use of UCV benefits has been about the same 
among the “‘one-conflict” and ‘“two-conflict’’ veterans. Many of 
those who served also in World War II, of course, had previously 
received benefits under the readjustment allowance program. 


DURATION OF BENEFITS AND EXHAUSTION OF ENTITLEMENT 


The maximum potential duration of benefits under the Korean pro- 
gram was 26 weeks, or one-half the possible maximum available to 
World War II veterans. The lower limit under Public Law 550 was 
adopted partly because the need for prolonged use of benefits was 
expected to be less, and partly because the 52-week maximum under 
Public Law 346 appeared responsible for excessive use of benefits in 
some cases. Analysis of experience under the present program there- 
fore bears on two important questions: Has the present maximum 
proved to be adequate? And has the lower maximum helped to pre- 
vent unduly extended use of benefits? 

80060—56——16 
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Number of Beneficiaries Using Various Amounts of UCV Benefits 


Under the UCV program, the great majority of veterans have drawn 
benefits for relatively short periods. A sample study made by the 
Bureau of Employment Security in March-April 1955 showed that 
one-third of all beneficiaries had used less than 4 weeks of entitlement, 
and 61 percent had used less than 12 full weeks of benefits. To that 
date, only 15 percent of all beneficiaries had used the maximum to 
which they were entitled. 

The distribution of veterans who had received UCV benefits by 
February 1956, according to the total number of weeks of benefits 
paid is shown in table 5. About 26 percent of all beneficiaries had 
drawn benefits for 4 weeks or less, about 46 percent had received 
payments for less than 10 weeks, and about three-fifths of all bene- 
ficiaries had received benefits for less than 15 weeks. 

Veterans who entered the program during the first 6 months after 
discharge from the Armed Forces were somewhat more likely to have 
drawn benefits for 20 or more weeks than those who filed their first 
claims after a longer interval (table 4). 

Length of Time from Discharge to First Claim for Benefits 

Table 5 shows the distribution of UCV beneficiaries by the length 
of time between discharge and first claim for benefits. Slightly more 
than half of the beneficiaries first claimed benefits within an than 6 
months, while 16.5 percent did not enter the program until their 
second year in civilian life and 10 percent first claimed benefits after 
more than 2 years had elapsed. About 62 percent of those who have 
used the full 26 weeks of benefits are veterans who entered the pro- 
gram soon after discharge, while those who have drawn relatively 
small amounts of benefits tend to be veterans who first claimed bene- 
fits after a longer interval. The late entrants into the program were 
probably, in many cases, veterans who found jobs fairly quickly, 
but experienced layoffs later and before they had acquired benefit 

rights under State laws. 


TaBLeE 5.—Distribution of veterans who received UCV benefits (Public Law 550) by 
total number of weeks paid and length of time from discharge to Ist claim for 
benefits 

{Percent distribution by weeks of benefits paid] 


Total, all | Length of time from discharge to Ist claim for 
veterans benefits 
Number of weeks of UCV benefits who 
received ! reeeived 
UCV Less than 6 to 11 12 to 23 24 months 
benefits | 6months | months months or over 


Total, all veterans who drew UCV 
benefits. - 


S 
° 
8 
o 





Number of weeks: 
Tie GORA «dbl atidbsdcbbbckicenitets 
eg le eel 
pe ED, Jandcoatddneuddecnwencia 
15 to 19 weeks 
ee Ce EE, 0 ce dbebesannsconéetca 
26 weeks 
27 to 29 weeks ? 
30 weeks or more 2 


m po & oo S 53 83.88 
oowoown~- 


Srweorase 
_ 


BNW NOe DDO 


1 Use of benefits is given through February 1956. 

2 Veterans who received more than 26 weeks of UCV benefits were individuals who received UCV 
benefits to supplement State unemployment insurance payments, without having received the full entitle- 
ment of $676 at the end of the 26th woek of benefits. 


Source: Sample survey of Korean conflict veterans released through October 1955, by Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration in cooperation with Department of Labor. 
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TaR_E 6.—Distribution of veterans who received various amounts of benefits under 
the UCV program (Public Law 550) by length of time from discharge to first claim 


for benefits. 


Number of weeks of UCV benefits 
received ! 


1 to 4 weeks 

§ to © WON fn a5 Soc sate wce peecdecesece 
10 66 36 Siete cnccoccocscsulcssels 
15 to 25 weeks_ Sl daria 

26 weeks and over. 





Percent distribution by time from discharge to first claim 


for UCV benefits 


Less than | 
| 6months | 


Total, all | 
beneficl- 
aries 


6 to ll 
months 


12 to 23 
months 


100, 0 | 
100. 0 
100. 0 
100, 0 
100, 0 
100, 0 


| 24 months 
or over 


While most World War II veterans also drew benefits for only 
limited periods, the percentage who drew only a few weeks was con- 
siderably lower than under the UCV program. Only 15 percent of 
the Korean veterans used as much as 24 weeks, while nearly one-third 
of the SRA beneficiaries had drawn at least 25 weeks of benefits. 


NN Pw e|s “i 


1 Use of benefits is given through February 1956. 


Source: Same as table 4. 


Variations Between States in Average Number of Weeks Paid 


Extended use of benefits, under the readjustment allowance pro- 
gram, was largely concentrated in the Southern States. In the 12 
States where the average beneficiary used most weeks of entitlement, 
this average ranged from 24.5 to 35 weeks. All but two of these 
States were in the South. Under the UCV program the average num- 
ber of weeks used in the 12 highest States was about one-half as 
great—from 15 to 19 weeks. Eight of these States, all in the South, 
were also among the 12 highest States in the World War II program 
(table 7). 

At the other end of the scale the average number of weeks used in 
the 12 lowest States was from 9.4 to 11.5 weeks in the Korean pro- 
gram, and from 13 to 18 weeks in the SRA program. There were 
only four States which were included among the lowest 12 under both 
programs. Several States in the Middle West and in New England, 
which were among the lowest 12 in the SRA program, are replaced by 
States in the Farm Belt and in the West under the UCV program. 

These comparisons suggest that the relatively high average dura- 
tion of benefits in the Southern States under the SRA program re- 
sulted from local labor-market conditions such as the predominance 
of agriculture and the limited number of job opportunities in industry. 
The comparison shows that lengthy use of benefits under the earlier 
program did not result entirely from the kind of eligibility and dis- 
qualification conditions that applied. Under Public Law 550, though 
State provisions applied equally to veterans and nonveterans, the 
same Southern States still rank high in average duration; 
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TasLe 7.—Comparison of States with highest and lowest number of weeks paid 
per beneficiary under the UCV and SRA programs ! 


BRA PROGRAM (READJUSTMENT ALLOW-| UCV PROGRAM (UNEMPLOYMENT COM- 
ANCES UNDER PUBLIC LAW 346) PENSATION UNDER PUBLIC LAW 550) 


12 highest States (24.5 to 35.1 weeks 12 highest States (15.2 to 18.9 weeks 
per beneficiary): Percent} per beneficiary): 
Louisiana ?_ _ - . 1 West Virginia ? 
Mississippi ? 32. 2 Tennessee ? 
Tennessee ?__ — Kentucky ? 
Arkansas 30. Louisiana ? 
Alabama ?___- 30. 2 
South Carolina ?____-- 28. 
South Dakota----~----- . 6 Rhode Island 2 
Georgia? 26. Mississippi ? 
West Virginia ?_______-__- 26. - Georgia ?_ 
Rhode Island 2 7 <5 Pennsylvania 
Kentucky ? ae Texas__ 
North Carolina_ - , 24. ! Oklahoma 
12 lowest States (13.1 to 18 weeks 12 lowest States (9.4 to 11.5 weeks 
per beneficiary): per beneficiary): 
Michigan 18. Colorado 
Oregon_-__- Sa ; 17. Arizona 
New Hampshire_-_--- dol EE Iowa 
Vermont. _-_-_- aT: Maryland 3 
Maryland 3 2. 2S. New Mexico 
Wyoming 3_ ‘ 16. CI uc as ce etl atic bled wad 
Nevada 3___ 3 16. Utah 3 
Utah Foc. 5; lbs asi 16. Kansas 
Connecticut _ - ; 4 15. W yoming 3__ 
Illinois. _ - Oe ee Nebraska 
Indiana 14. Florida 
Wisconsin -_ - io 


NwNwOAaWwI6 
“Ie bobo We Ot 
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1 Veterans’ Administration and Department of Labor. SRA data represent average number of full weeks 
of entitlement used; UCV data are based on number of payments issued. 

2 Among 12 highest States under both programs. 

3 Among 12 lowest States under both programs, 


Percentage of Veterans Exhausting Entitlement to Benefits 

Under the UCV program, as noted above, a larger percentage of all 
beneficiaries have drawn benefits for the maximum 26-week period. 
The exhaustion ratio * differed much more from State to State than 
was true of the average number of weeks paid. Under the UCV 
program from 26 to 43 percent of all beneficiaries had exhausted 
benefits in the 12 highest States, while the ratio ranged from 2 to 10 
percent in the 12 lowest States. Under the SRA program the cor- 
responding ranges were from 15 to 24 percent in the 12 highest States 
and from 3 to 6 percent in the 12 lowest. Data on the extent to which 
claimants exhausted their benefit rights under State laws and under 
the UCV program are given, for each State, in appendix C, tables 
C4 and C-6. Data for the 12 highest and the 12 lowest States, under 
each program, are shown in table 8. 

Under both programs, the exhaustion ratio tended to be highest in 
the same States—mostly in the South. Pennsylvania and West 
Virginia were also among the 12 highest under both programs. 

There were 6 States which were among the 12 with lowest exhaustion 
ratios under both programs—and in both periods the lowest 12 were 
mainly in the Farm Belt or the Mountain States. 

These data, like the comparison based on average weeks of entitle- 
ment used, suggest that State variations under the SRA program 

3 Computed as the ratio of exhaustions through October 1955 to the number of first payments in each 


State through April 1955, since no veteran could exhaust benefits within 6 months after receiving his first 
payment. 
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resulted from local conditions which limit the number of nonfarm jobs 
available in certain areas, and that such conditions are still reflected in 
the use of benefits under the UCV program. 


TaBLeE 8.—Comparison of States with highest and lowest ratios of exhaustions to 
total beneficiaries, under the UCV and SRA programs! 


SRA PROGRAM (UNEMPLOYMENT ALLOW- | UCV PROGRAM (UNEMPLOYMENT COMPEN- 
ANCES UNDER PUBLIC LAW 346) SATION UNDER PUBLIC LAW 550) 


12 highest States (14.7 to 24.0 ex- 12 highest States (26.3 to 42.7 ex- 
haustions per 100 beneficiaries): Percent haustions per 100 beneficiaries): Percent 
Tennessee ? . 0 Tennessee ? 42. 7 
Louisiana ? . 6 West Virginia ? 
West Virginia ? 3 Alabama ? 
Arkansas ; Kentucky ? 
Alabama ? 9. Pennsylvania ? 
Kentucky ? ; South Carolina? 
Rhode Island 2 ; Georgia? 
South Carolina ? ; Louisiana ? 
Florida . Mississippi 
Georgia ? " Virginia 
Pennsylvania ? h Michigan 
Rhode Island ? 
12 lowest States (2.6 to 5.7 ex- 12 lowest States (2.4 to 10.1 ex- 
haustions per 100 beneficiaries:) haustions per 100 beneficiaries:) 
Indiana Arizona 
BRON Fins case case cwhn New York 
South Dakota Oregon 
Montana 3 Idaho 3__ 


Je] -J 


> or 


OD mt et tm CDC 


DI ao waa dick ch eres 
North Dakota? New Hampshire___-_-_------ 
Wisconsin . 6 Connecticut * 

Wyoming . 6 Montana *__ 


bo 


1 Veterans’ Administration and Department of Labor. Ratios under UCV program are based on exhaus- 
tions through October 1955 and first payments through April 1955, to exclude beneficiaries who could not 
have exhausted benefits by October. 

? Among 12 highest States under both programs. 

? Among 12 lowest States under both programs. 


The relatively high exhaustion ratio under the present program 
naturally raises the question of whether the 26-week limit was long 
enough to meet veterans’ needs. The fact that from one-third to 
two-fifths of all veterans exhausted their benefits in 5 States, makes it 
clear that many of them would have drawn benefits over a longer 
period but for the 26-week limit. On the whole, however, it is doubtful 
that a longer limit would actually have aided readjustment. After 
26 weeks of benefits, further availability of benefits would probably 
serve in most cases only to postpone decisions the veteran must 
make in order to find steady work—namely, decisions to accept the 
kind of work that is locally available or to move to some other area 
Where jobs are more plentiful. 


Comparison of Average Benefit Duration Under State Laws and Under 
the UCV Program 
One of the main criticisms of the 52-20” program for World War IT 
veterans was that too many veterans drew benefits for excessively 
long periods. One possible way of testing whether the duration of 
benefits under Public Law 550 has been reasonable is to compare 
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experience in the veterans’ program with that under the State unem- 
ployment insurance laws during the same period. Since the same 
eligibility and disqualification provisions apply under both programs, 
and since veterans and nonveterans in any given State are exposed to 
the same labor market conditions, it is reasonable to expect that the 
average duration of benefits for UCV claimants will be somewhat 
similar to that for beneficiaries under State laws. However, the 
maximum potential duration available to nonveterans is less in many 
States than the 26 weeks available to veterans, and most Korean 
veterans are relatively young and inexperienced. It is therefore 
reasonable to assume that veterans may draw benefits slightly longer, 
on the average, than nonveterans. 

In any comparison of average use of benefits under the two 
programs, it should be borne in mind that data on the State programs 
cover the use of benefits in a single “benefit year,” consisting of a 
12-month or 52-week period in which the beneficiary is entitled to a 
given amount of benefits. Receipt of benefits under the UCV program, 
on the other hand, could be spread out over periods as long as several 
years, unless the veteran acquired benefit rights under a State law. 
Thus a UCV benefici iary who drew a given number of weeks of benefits 
may have used a considerably smaller amount in any single 12-month 
period. 

Data on the average number of weeks of benefits paid per bene- 
ficiary, under each program, are given for each State in appendix C, 
table C-7. 

During the 3 years ending October 1955, a total of 15.4 million 
persons drew benefits under the State laws, and the average number 
of weeks paid per beneficiary was 11.9 weeks. This compares with 
an average of 13.7 weeks under the UCV program. In individual 
States, the average number of weeks compensated under State laws 
varied from a low of 8.2 weeks in Virginia to a high of 16.1 weeks in 
Kentucky. This range is about the same as under the UCV program— 
in which the range was from 9.4 to 18.9 weeks. 

A comparison of average duration in individual States under the 
two programs, during the same period, is presented in table 9. In 
the 12 highest States under the UCV program, the average beneficiary 
drew benefits for between 15 and 19 weeks. In most of the same 
States, the average duration under the State programs was also above 
the national average. 

In the 12 States with the lowest average duration under the veterans’ 
program, the average number of weeks compensated was from 9.4 to 
11.5 weeks. In 10 of these States, the average duration under the 
UCV program was also below average. 

From these data it appears that average duration has varied from 
State to State, under both programs, in approximately the same way. 
In general, those States where the average for veterans is distinctly 
higher than for nonveterans are either agricultural or characterized 
by local areas of labor surplus as in West Virginia and Pennsylvania. 
It is in such areas that the use of veterans’ unemployment benefits 
can reasonably be expected to be greater than the average use by 
persons insured under State laws. In rural and mining areas, for 
example, it is often difficult to offer suitable employment to the ‘job- 
less veteran, either during seasonal slack periods or because unem- 
ployed nonveterans have a greater claim on the available jobs because 
of seniority. Taken as a whole, it therefore appears that average 
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duration in individual States under the UCV programs has not been 
unreasonably high in comparison with the average for claimants under 
the State programs. 


TABLE 9.—Average number of weeks of unemp'oyment benefits claimed per bene- 
fictary, in the 12 highest and 12 lowest States, under the UCV program for Korean 
conflict velerans and under State unempoyment tnsurance laws, October 1952- 
October 1955 

[Weeks] 


Average number of weeks claimed 


Under State laws 
Highest and lowest States under UCV program os 
nder 
UCV States States 
program above below 
national national 
average average 


12 highest States (under UCV program): 
West Virginia. ..........-.- 
‘Tennessee sees 
Kentucky. --.-- 
Louisiana... ..--. 

Alabama pk deen 
South Carolina. -- 

Rhode Island_._.- 

pi ee eee 
Georgia 5 ees aidan ath 
Pennsylvania- --_- 

Texas .. j 

Oklahoma. ........- 


< 


Samo ts OS tw ty « 


to te 


ll 


National average 


w 


11.¢ 


12 lowest States (9.4 to 11.5 weeks): 
Colorado.......-- ; , 
Arizona : Kare pieindidbi died siobelas ‘ 
ne aaa aiaernnesaan Sinai il. 
Maryland ...............-- Jeb ddan onbad sen benea | ll. 
Montana. -.....- Sane aaa fh nediienimeiil 11. 
iia iaitiaicanls tain Gncatigicmrtaiagl 11 
Ubi dese. cus bb dikes 10. 
Kansas. - ‘ lk | 10. 
W yoming de il ; ; 10 
Nebraska. coos piitink rs i b i | 10. 
Florida... Ne saan a eee : 10 
Nevada... ..- adbauel iininidinaaiaiaatind st ahd y. 


10.8 
a 
9. ¢ 
8. ¢ 
11. 


’ | 
Ne NNO eo 


11.; 
10. 6 
10 
10 
9 
10. 5 


doe ee Or 


Source: Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security. For data on other States, see appendix 
C, tables C-5 and C-7. 


ADEQUACY AND SUITABILITY OF PRESENT BENEFITS 


The preceding discussion has been concerned mainly with the overall 
magnitude of operations under Public Law 550 and comparision of 
experience under the present act and under the shea for World 


War II veterans. The following sections will analyze this experience 
from two points of view. First, is the present program adequate and 
suitable in terms of the needs and problems of “‘ Korean’ veterans? 
Second, can certain general guidelines be derived from experience 
under the present program, which are applicable to the general prob- 
lem of providing unemployment compensation (or a comparable 
benefit) to veterans of possible future conflicts? 

The first of these issues will be considered here. It involves four 
specific questions: 
_(1) Is the present level of benefits adequate and reasonably con- 
sistent with readjustment goals? What should be the general criteria“ 
for determining the weekly benefit amount for unemployed veterans, 
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and how should this amount be related to benefit levels under State 
laws? 

(2) Is the potential duration of benefits under the present law 
enumuiein in terms of veterans’ needs and their problems in read- 
justment? What should be the criteria for determining maximum 
duration under various conditions? 

(3) Is the present arrangement, under which veteran claimants are 
subject to the same conditions of eligibility and disqualification that 
apply to nonveterans claiming benefits in the same State, satisfactory 
and equitable? Would a uniform set of standards, applicable to all 
veterans regardless of where they claim benefits, be preferable? 

(4) Does the present program provide for an appropriate limit to 
the period, after being discharged from the Armed Forces, in which a 
veteran has special benefits based on his service in uniform? At 
what point should he cease to receive special benefits, and have his 
rights depend on the wage credits he has acquired in civilian employ- 
ment after leaving service? 

Level of Benefits 

The most important of these issues, in terms of possible changes 
in the present law, has to do with the present weekly benefit rate 
of $26. It is clear that this rate no longer bears the same relationship 
to benefits under State laws that it did when Public Law 550 was 
enacted. 

At that time, the maximum rate for workers without dependents 
in most States was below $26. It was $20 or $22 in the 14 lowest 
States, and below $26 in 34 States. Only 17 States paid benefits as 
high as $26 per week, and none paid more than $30. Thus the benefit 
rate for veterans, at that time, compared favorably with the benefits 
available to nonveterans under State laws. 

Since 1952, most States have increased their benefit levels consider- 
ably, to bring them more in line with the rising level of average weekly 
wages. The effect of changes between September 1952 and October 
1955 is summarized in the following table: 


Maximum weekly benefit amount under State unemployment insurance laws: 
1952 and 1956 


Number of States with 
specified maximum rate 


aly 

| Number of States with 
Maximum rate Bn oii Maximum rate | 
| } 


parocnd maximum rate 


September | October 


September October 
1952 | 1955 


1952 1955 


$45__. 3 7 eo 1 || $26 (UCV rate) ial 
$35__- 4s rt 9 ‘ at 
$32 to $33___. ae 6 

$30__. Bale fe 2 s } 

$27 to $28 maiees cit 7 


| 





Source: Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security. 


There are now 10 States where a worker without dependents can 
receive $35 or more per week, 6 others where the maximum is $32 or 
$33, and a total of 32 States where the top rate is at least $30. Maxi- 
mum rates below $26 per week are now found in only 6 States, and 
the lowest rate is $24. 
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Thus the $26 rate under the UCV program has fallen behind the 
movement of State benefit rates, and the presumption arises that it 
no longer accomplishes its original purpose—which was presumably 
to give veterans unemployment protection comparable to what they 
might have acquired if they had been in civilian employment during 
their time in the Armed Forces. 

Since the State rates given above are maximum rates, which are 
not paid to all insured workers, this presumption needs to be tested. 
Have actual payments under State laws moved upward during the 
same period? And does the $26 rate now represent a smaller fraction 
of average earnings (on which actual payments in the States are based) 
than it did in 1952? 

By the test of average earnings, it appears that changes in State 
rates have in general served merely to maintain, rather than increase, 
the percentage of earnings represented by benefit payments. 

The distribution of the States according to the relationship between 
the maximum benefit rate and the average weekly earnings of insured 
workers in the preceding calendar year is shown in the following table, 
as of 1945 and 1955: 


Distribution | Distribution 
Maximum weekly benefit rate as percent of average weekly earnings of States in | of States in 
in the preceding calendar year October 1945 | October 1955 
(wages for | (wages for 
1944) 1954) 


55 percent or higher 

50 to 54.9 percent. ._- 

45 to 49.9 percent. -- 

40 t 44.9 percent... 

35 to 39.9 percent —_— 
Less than 35 percent-__---- 


There has been a rise in the relative adequacy of benefits in some 
States, partly because benefit rates in 1944 had fallen behind the up- 
ward movement of wage rates. In general, however, the great 
majority of the States in both periods had maximum rates represent- 
ing between 35 and 50 percent of average weekly earnings. The trend 
in average benefit rates and average weekly wages is shown in chart I], 
for the country as a whole. 

The rise in maximum State benefit rates has not yet been fully 
reflected in the average size of weekly payments, since some benefit 
recipients are still receiving payments at a rate established prior to 
recent amendments. Nevertheless, the average State payment for 
total unemployment was about $5 higher in November 1955 than in 
November 1950. In the earlier year, the average of $20.85 paid for 
total unemployment was well below the UCV rate of $26. In 1955 the 
average State payment was $25.84. 

It should be noted that these averages under State laws include 
many persons who receive less than the maximum rate because they 
were not steadily employed, or were in low-paid occupations, during the 
base period used in computing their rate of compensation. The 
average payment to male workers who were employed full time during 
the base year—the group with which UCV beneficiaries should 
properly be compared—would be considerably higher than the overall 
averages given above. 
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Even with this limitation, the overall average in many individual 
States is well above $26 per week. Average payments in the followi ing 
States and territories were above $27 per week in November 1955, 
and in most cases well above the average in the same State 5 years 
earlier: 


Average payment for weeks of total 
unemployment 


1955 1950 Increase from 
(November (November 1950 to 1955 


| 
ao cicteaiibdlcin inch itil hectwetialia clair ieniniinincettntaatiiiaie llth pines i, | $32. 35 | $25. 48 $6. 67 
Connecticut a i I i a al 28. 95 19. 04 9. 02 
California... hd shed esd ipndnhanteimhenade 27.70 | 22. 4¢ 5. 24 
Michigan... 31. 67 23. 36 $1 
| 52 23. 34 18 
5 a ia re is it inal : 15 7 os 7 
New York_. ntiaiiie Dasinpaalainababde sanleieteiel ijan 29. 04 2 
Onio_... ae ee — “ ee 27.19 ; v2 
Pennsylvania. I a eae 27. 76 20. 63 
Washington ‘lillie citaiiin 29. 84 | 20. 46 
Wisconsin ee a : 28. 64 


The comparison shows that in most of the States where the aver- 
age payment is now above $27 per week, the average has increased 
by sizable amounts—generally $6 to $8 per week—since 1950. Data 
for all States, on the same basis, indicate that substantial increases 
occurred in most States. 

From the facts presented above, it seems clear that the veteran who 
receives UCV payments is now in a less favorable position, as com- 
pared to claimants under State laws, than was true when Public Law 
550 was enacted. If some upward adjustment of the benefit rate for 
veterans is considered, the question will arise as to what form the 
change should take, and how the benefit level for veterans should be 
related to the payments under individual State laws. 

The simplest alternative would be to increase the $26 rate to some 
higher uniform rate, but such an increase might cause new problems. 
[t would still produce a rate which would be lower than the State 
benefit in some States, but considerably higher in others. 

There is a possible alternative whic ‘h might be considered, if peace- 
time ex-servicemen are brought under a program comparable to the 
present unemployment compensation program for Federal employees. 
(See discussion in pt. III of this report.) If veterans of the Korean 
conflict were brought under such a plan, they would receive a benefit 
computed in accordance with the law of the State where they claim 
benefits, computed on the basis of their earnings while in military 
service. Most veterans would receive a benefit equal or near to the 
maximum rate in the State, and the veteran’s benefit would be auto- 
matically coordinated with benefits for other insured workers in the 
same community. 

The extent to which such a plan would provide weekly benefit 
payments equal to or higher than the present $26 rate would depend 
partly on the manner in which wage credits, based on earnings while 
in military service, were computed. Data on separations from the 
Armed Forces in fiscal 1955 show that 85 percent of the men released 
from service were in pay ‘al E-3 (private first class) or higher, 
including 24 percent at grade E-3, 38 percent at grade E—4 (corporal) 
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aad 16 percent at grade E—5 (sergeant). About 14 vercent were at 
grades E-1 and E-2 (private), while about 3 percent were in the top 
enlisted grades and 5 percent were officers. 

Benefit rates based on military pay would therefore be based on 
the earnings of men in grades E-3 to E-—5 in the great majority of all 
cases, and the most frequent rate would be that based on pay grade 
E-4. Since basic pay represents only a part of the actual earnings 
of service personnel, it is necessary to take into account the value of 
allowances for shelter and subsistence, as well as goods and services 
provided “in kind,’’ which make up part of the so-called ‘“‘gross pay” 
of servicemen. These items differ for personnel with and without 
dependents, and it is therefore important to note that about 36 per- 
cent of all enlisted personnel have one or more dependents. The 
monthly average gross pay, for each of these grades, was estimated to 
be as follows in 1953: 


| Average monthly gross pay 


Value of | 
| Basic pay | allowances; Total 
] and pay 
in kind | 


Pay grade 


Grade E-3 (private Ist oom). phot edna . " | $103. 57 $123. 21 
Grade E-4 (corporal) -- --. i 131. 84 132. 70 
Grade E-5 (sergeant) - - . Seal . " . 165. 86 142. 69 


Source: Staff Report No. IV, Dp. 82 (original data from Ks “a committee report). 


F The Department of Labor has prepared tentative statements of the 
weekly benefit rates for which enlisted men would qualify, under the 
various State unemployment insurance laws, assuming that they 
received wage credits based on various amounts of average gross pay 
for 2 years of service. Since pay rates in the Armed Forces have been 
increased somewhat since 1955, the following estimates—-for an 
enlisted man whose gross pay was $250 per month—are fairly indica- 
tive of the rates which would be payable to personnel of grade E-3. 
Personnel in grade E+ or higher would qualify for a higher weekly 
benefit in those cases where rate shown below is less than the maxi- 
mum rate payable in the State. 


Weekly benefit rate payable under State unemployment insurance laws to an enlisted 
man whose gross service pay is computed as $250 per month 


Number of States 


| 

Weekly benefit rate under State law States in which | States in which 
| rate would rate would be 
| equal State | less than State 
| maximum maximum 


Total, all rates 


| o 


COON ee | to 


$35 per week 
$33 or $34__ 
$31 or $32__- 
$30 

$29 

$28 

$26 


$25 


_ 


0) 
0 


Source: Estimates prepared by Bureau of Employment Security, based on provisions of State laws in 
April 1955. 
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The analysis shows that an enlisted man whose gross wage was $250 
per month would qualify for a benefit rate of $31 to $35 in 6 States, 
$30 in 16 States, $28 or $29 in 18 States, and $25 or $26 in 10 States, 
In 32 States, the rate payable to such an enlisted man would be the 
same as the maximum payable under the State law, while in 17 States 
the State maximum is higher, which means that enlisted men whose 
gross pay is above $250 per month would qualify for larger benefits 
than the rate shown in the table. 

In all but 1 of the 19 States in which the benefit rate would be less 
than $29 per week, this rate is the maximum rate payable under the 
State law. 

In general, the data indicate that in most States benefits based on 
the formula of the State law would be higher than the $26 per week 
now paid to Korean conflict veterans. The rates would tbe lower, 
however, if wage credits were not based on gross pay. Not only 
basic pay, but other elements of compensation such as the value of 
clothing, medical care, and shelter should be taken into account if any 
benefit formula for computing variable benefits under State laws, 
for peacetime ex-servicemen. To simplify administration, it would 
probably also be advantageous to base wage credits on the service- 
man’s final grade or rank, rather than to attempt a computation of 
his actual gross pay during the period in service. 

Since a serviceman’s final rank reflects his relative success in the 
Armed Forces, it is likely to bear some relationship to his potential 
earning power in civilian life. The minority who are still privates 
after 2 or 3 years in service, for example, probably have less skill 
and training than the serviceman who became corporals or sergeants. 
A somewhat lower benefit rate for men from grades E—-1 or E-2 is 
therefore reasonably in line with the benefit rights they might have 
acquired if not in service. 

If Korean conflict veterans were brought under a program similar 
to that contemplated for peacetime servicemen, some problems would 
arise in the case of veterans who have already drawn benefits under 
Public Law 550. To avoid reducing the benefit rate of any veteran 
who has already drawn benefits at the $26 rate, the new method of 
computation might be applied only to those Korean veterans who 
enter the program after the effective date of any new legislation for 
peacetime servicemen. 

One additional consideration in favor of including Korean veterans 
in any program for peacetime servicemen is that benefits for the two 
groups would otherwise be arbitrarily different in many States, though 
their needs during unemployment and their potential earning power 
would be alike. Equal treatment of the two groups would seem more 
equitable, since most of the Korean veterans released in the future will 
be servicemen who did not serve overseas in a period when active 
hostilities were continuing. Their actual conditions of service are 
therefore almost identical with those of servicemen who entered 
service after January 31, 1955. 

Length of Period in Which Benefits Are Available 

Public Law 550, as originally enacted, was similar to the original 
GI bill in making benefits available to some veterans who had been in 
civilian life for relatively long periods. Under section 409 of the act, 
a veteran could draw benefits at any time within 5 years after January 
1955—thus permitting those individuals who had been discharged 
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earlier to receive benefits as much as 6 or 7 years after their return to 
civilian life. This problem was not serious in the case of veterans 
who acquired benefit rights under State laws, but for others—par- 
ticularly the veterans who worked in agriculture or other noncovered 
employment—it permitted payments which had little bearing on 
readjustment. 

This problem was largely corrected by an amendment in 1955 
(Public Law 176, 84th Cong., July 26, 1955) which limits the payment 
of UCV benefits to periods within 3 years after the individual’s 
discharge from the Armed Forces, and provides that “in no event shall 
compensation be paid * * * for any period after January 31, 1960.” 
Though the 3-year limit may be longer than the time required for 
readjustment in many cases, a shorter period would be inequitable to 
some veterans, since some State laws contain provisions which make 
it impossible to acquire full coverage under the State law for periods 
as long as 30 months or more. 


Maximum Duration of Benefits 

Data on the number of weeks for which benefits have been drawn 
by Korean veterans, and on the number who have exhausted their 
entitlement under Public Law 550, have been discussed above. While 
there is nothing sacred about a limit of 26 weeks, it is generally 
accepted that this is about the proper length of time for unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits to continue, and most State laws set a similar 
maximum. Any substantially longer period might serve only to 
postpone realistic readjustment to the labor market, as sometimes 
occurred under the ‘52-20’ program for World War II veterans. 
Ti e 26-week limit saan appears s to provide a sound pattern for possible 
future programs for war veterans or peacetime ex-servicemen. 


Eligibility and Disqualification Provisions 

The fact that UCV beneficiaries are subject to the same standards 
of eligibility and disqualification which apply to workers claiming 
benefits under State laws has greatly simplified administration of the 
present program, as compared to the situation under Public Law 346. 
There are two problems in this area which call for brief comment. 

The first problem stems from the fact that State laws differ greatly 
as to the conditions under which a claimant is disqualified or declared 
ineligible for benefits, and as to the length of time that disqualification 
continues. Voluntary quitting or refusal of a job, under certain 
conditions, may be considered as ‘‘with good cause” in some States, 
and no disqualification imposed. In others, the same circumstances 
may lead to disqualification for a long period, or even to permanent 
disqualification. Thus veterans uoder different States may receive 
greatly differing amounts of benefits under the same circumstances, a 
situation which conflicts with the general principle of “equality of 
treatment.” 

This problem has been dealt with, in part, by regulations issued by 
the Secretary of Labor which provide that *— 

(i) no veteran shall be disqualified for compensation under title IV solely because 


he is seeking or receiving benefits under title IV or any other unemployment com- 


pensation law, and 

(ii) no cancellation of wage credits or reduction of benefit rights under a State 
law shall be applied in such a manner as to result in a reduction of the maximum 
amount of compensation provided under title IV, but any such cancellation or 


* De »artment of . Regulations To Implement Title IV of the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance 
Act of 1952, sec. 606.9 
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reduction shall, so far as practicable, be given © equivalent effect by postpone- 
ment of compensation under title IV; * * *. 

Nevertheless, inequalities still exist because of differences between 
State laws in the definition of ‘‘availability,”’ “suitable work,” “‘good 
cause” and other elements which control disqualification. The num- 
ber of disqualifications imposed per thousand “claimant contacts” 
(initial or continue claims) varies considerably, both under the UCV 
program and under the regular State programs. Experience in the 
8 highest and the 8 lowest States, in the period from October 1952 
through September 1955, varied as follows: 


‘ 


Disqualifications per 
1,000 contacts 
Program 


8 highest 8 lowest 
States Slates 


UCV Bris 60 ob aic alte cai ch Scie fd ddee dite csbbdeddedestintebusiowsseenl | 27 to 44......| 5 to 13, 
State PGs nance enmpncensi kas sesscéiices igibnetpinenamnesequaben 26 to 42 .-| 5to 9. 
| | 


Data for individual States, during the same period, are shown in 
appendix C, tables C—5 and C-7. It is clear that the likelibood that 
a veteran will be disqualified or found ineligible is much greater in 
some States than in others, though the same differences occur also in 
the case of nonveterans. The many advantages of having veterans 
covered by the same rules as nonveterans, which have been noted 
earlier, make it undesirable to provide separate disqualification 
standards in the Federal statute, which would be the only way of 
completely equalizing treatment. The possibility may exist, however, 
of setting some Federal standard which would limit the maximum 
penalty imposed for a specific disqualifying act, or would authorize 
payment of benefits to veterans who have been disqualified under cer- 
tain conditions which impose unreasonable hards' ip. 

Another problem in connection with eligibility and disqualification 
provisions is whether it is actually justifiable to subject veterans to the 
same requirements as nonveterans. Many veterans, during readjust- 
ment, are uncertain as to their occupational goals, find it difficult to 
adjust to the first job they take, or desire to switch jobs because of a 
desire to better themselves. These problems are part and parcel of 
their readjustment problem. Where the provisions of a State law are 
applied without any consideration of those special problems, the 
veteran is therefore more likely to be subject to disqualification than 
the nonveteran who has been working steadily in civilian jobs. 

There is no perfect answer to this problem. During the early part 
of the UCV program, the number of disqualifications imposed on 
veterans (per thousand ‘‘claimant contacts’’) was nearly twice as great 
as for nonveterans. The difference has been gradually reduced, 
however, as the following table shows: 
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| 
| Number of disqualifieations 
per 1,000 claimant contacts 
Calendar quarter ending 
| 
UCV State 
program programs 


| 


December 1952- - - .-- ‘ . eae 39. 
March 1953-__ -_- saan : sp leak ‘ ; 2R. 
June 1953 oa , , . . , 32, 
September 1953. - ited . 37. 
December 1953. .- _ = i. 30. 
March 1954 16. 
June 1954_- ‘ i cakiakl 18. 
September 19! 54 18. 
December 1954. - ow : | 20. 
March 1955 ate : ' : -| 15. 
June 1955 7 oo 21 
September 1955 ab ’ 24. 
December 1955... - ad = 23. 
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The relative number of disqualifications under each program, by 
issue involved, is shown in table 9 for the country as a whole, for the 
period from October 1952 through October 1955. The number of 
disqualifications per thousand claimant contacts, for the country as 
a whole, has been about the same for veterans and nonveterans (11.1 
and 11.8, respectively). Disqualifications for voluntary quitting and 
discharge for misconduct, which in general occur only at the beginning 
of a new spell of unemployment, are compared in the same table. 
The number of disqualifications for voluntary quitting, per thousand 
exposures, has been distinetly higher under the UCV program (51 
versus 35 per thousand new spells of unemployment). Veterans, on 
the other hand, have been somewhat less likely to be disqualified 
because of discharge for misconduct (9 versus 13 per thousand 
exposures). ; 

There are many individual States, however, in which the ratio of 
disqualifications for UCV claimants is much higher or lower than for 
claimants under the State unemployment insurance laws. State 
variations, by issue involved, are shown in appendix C. 

About half of the States with relatively high or low disqualifications 
under the UCV program are also well above or below the national 
average under the UCV program. The others are States in which 
there is a good deal of difference in the rate of disqualification under 
the two programs. The reasons for these dissimilarities lie partly in 
the provisions of State laws, and partly in the State agency’s policy as 
to giving special consideration to the problems of veterans. Studies 
of the factors which underlie these differences, which are being under- 
taken by the Bureau of Employment Security, may provide more 
objective data on whether the present program deals equitably with 
veterans in the light of their special problems. 
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TaBLE 10.—Relative number of disqualifications per thousand claimant contacts 
or per thousand new spells of unemployment, under State programs laws and under 


UCV program for Korean veterans 


(Cumulative totals: October 1952 to September 1955] 


| 
| Number of disqualifications,! Number of disqualifications 


ispells of unemployment, ete. | 


i 
| 


lotal number of new spells of insured unem- 
ployment ! . 


Number of disqualifications for voluntary 


quitting or misconduct: 
Total, both causes . 


Voluntary quits (without apes aan. 
Discharge for misconduct 


Number of claimant contacts # 


lotal number of Sauer Lane el All reasons - * 


Number of disqualifications for reasons other | 
than quitting or misconduct: 
Total, all causes 


Not able or available for work.-- .- 
Refusal of suitable work_. 
Personal obligations... 

Reporting requirements 

Prior UI disqualifications - - .. 
Pregnancy 

Other reasons. - ---- 





! Total initial claims (new plus additional). 
? Total claims (initial plus continued), 
1 Less than one-tenth of 1 percent. 


' Claims undee| Claim under; Under State | 
State unem- UCV 
ployment in- | 
| surance laws 


per thousand “exposures” ? 


—— i ED 


| Under UOV 
program 


unemploy- 
ment in- 
surance laws 


program 


221, 801, ate "9, 872, 151 


| 
2, 453, O61 | 


eaneeren 
1, 720, 369 | 


259, 181 
385 | 
365, 994 | 
28, 657 | 
1, 475 | 
i 


Source: Bureau of Employment Security, Department of Labor. See appendix O, tables O-5 and 0-7, 


80060-—56-—— 17 





CHAPTER VII 
SERVICEMEN’S REEMPLOYMENT RIGHTS 


Among the many programs designed to aid veterans in their re- 
adjustment from military to civilian life, the one concerned with serv- 
icemen’s reemployment rights is unique in many ways. For those 
veterans who are directly affected, it comes closest to ac hieving ¢om- 
plete and immediate integration into the normal economic life of the 
Nation. The program—which serves not only war veterans, but also 
peacetime servicemen and reservists—guarantees that ex-servicemen 
who have left regular jobs ' to enter the Armed Forces can return to 
their former jobs with the same status they would have held if their 
civilian careers had not been interrupted. For many, this means not 
merely a return to the job held before service, but to a position com- 
parable to what the veteran would presumably have attained if he 
had stayed with his employer throughout the period of military serv- 
ice—a job which may entitle him to higher seniority, status, or pay 
than when he entered the Armed Forces. 

Unlike most other veterans’ benefits, the program does not involve 
a gratuity or benefit paid by the Government. It establishes a right 
which de pends on the action of employers, private or governmental—a 
right which has been recognized as morally sound by nearly all em- 
ployers and labor organizations, but one which can be made effective, 
in many cases, only by applying general principles to specific and 
complex labor-management situations. 

Operating with a small paid staff in Washington and in 16 field 
offices, only 4 of which have more than 2 employees, the program is 
built on the services of cooperating agencies and volunteer reemploy- 
ment rights advisers. Among some 18 cooperating agencies, the most 
important are the State departments of veterans’ affairs, the State 
employment security agencies, the Selective Service System, and the 
Veterans’ Administration. All told, these agencies operate a total of 
some 6,200 local offices which provide contact, information, and 
referral service. 

Administration of the program is in large part a matter of helping 
emplovers, labor organizations and ex-servicemen to understand their 

rights and obligations under the law. For this reason, a solution 
affec ‘ting one veteran directly may pave the way for resolving problems 
affecting dozens or hundreds of others, employed by the same firm or 
under similar conditions. In this phese of the program, much of the 
burden falls on unpaid personnel, including more than 1,200 members 
of State committees representing employers, labor organizations, and 
the various agencies concerned, and more than 3,000 local reemploy- 
ment advisers—appointed by the Secretary of Labor-—who provide 
assistance in local communities. 

The total impact of the program is, in part, “‘invisible.”” Informa- 
tion provided by the armed services at separation points, or by the 


1 The term used in the law is ‘‘a position other than a temporary | osition.”’ 
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Department of Labor in response to inquiries and problems presented 
by the veteran or employer concerned, leave only a limited number of 
cases for negotiation, and even less for action in the courts. Many 
veterans— probably a large majority of those who use their reemploy- 
ment mghts—do so without coming directly to the attention of the 
Bureau of Veterans’ Reemployment Rights, in the Department of 
Labor, which administers the program. 

It appears probable, however, that nearly two-thirds of all veterans 
of World War II and the Korean conflict have had preservice employ- 
ment in which they possess such reemployment rights, and that about 
50 percent of them have taken advantage of this benefit. (See 
data on the preservice activities of veterans which have been presented 
above in ch. III.) 

Historically, the administration of reemployment rights has passed 
through two phases. From 1940 to 1947, the program was a responsi- 
bility of the Selective Service Svstem, which assigned special personnel 
to this function at the National, State, and local levels. Public Law 
26 of the 80th Congress, approved on March 31, 1947, changed the 
Selective Service System to a recordkeeping agency, but did not 
terminate the reemployment provisions of the existing law. Respon- 
sibility for the program was transferred to the Secretary of Labor, 
largely because it had become increasingly clear that the problems in 
this field were often essentially concerned with labor-management 
relations or collective bargaining. In the Department of Labor, the 
program was initially administered by a Division of Veterans’ Reem- 
ployment Rights, which became the present Bureau in February 
1948.* 

The discussion in this chapter does not attempt a detailed technical 
analysis of the complex problems that have been encountered and 
resolved in connection with this program, but is designed to indicate, 
in general terms, the program’s overall character and the part it plays 
in the total structure of readjustment benefits. Early sections of the 
chapter review the history and objectives of the original legislation in 
1940, the nature of the benefits provided, and the changes made by 
later amendments. <A brief discussion of operating experience follows, 
covering first the period of administration by the Selective Service Sys- 
tem (1940-47) and then the experience under the present program, 
with some discussion of how the program operates primarily through 
persuasion and information, rather than “enforcement.” Final sec- 
tions of the chapter contain an appraisal of the program’s effectiveness, 
a discussion of current problem areas, and some observations on the 
possible role of the program under peacetime conditions in years to 
come, 


BACKGROUND, ORJSCTIVES, AND NATUSE OF THE RENEFITS PROVIDED 


The “reemplovment rights’ discussed in this chapter are not 
limited to war veterans, but are available to all persons who have left 
their civilian jobs, under specified conditions, to enter the Armed 


Forces of the United States. The persons who ! 


ploy ment rights include: 
(1) Persons inducted for military training and service in the Armed 
Forces of the United States: 


ave statutory reem- 


2 Secretary of Labor, General Order No. 39, February 17, 1948. 
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(2) Persons who enlist in the Armed Forces of the United States: 

(3) Members of any Reserve component who enter upon active 
duty for training and service in the Armed Forces of the United States: 

(4) Members of the National Guard who enter upon active duty in 
the Armed Forces of the United States for training or service; 

(5) Reserve officers of the United States Public Health Service who 
are called to active duty with the Armed Forces of the United States: 

(6) Reservists who perform training duty only in the Armed Forces 
of the United States; 

(7) Persons who are rejected for military service by the selective 
service system or the Armed Forces after leaving jobs to enter military 
service. 

The legislative guaranties extended to returning veterans, peace- 
time servicemen, reservists, and the other groups listed ‘include 
restoration of the returning serviceman to the position which he would 
have held if he had remained in his employment continuously instead 
of leaving to enter upon training and service in the Armed Forces. 
In addition, he is entitled to other employment benefits on a par with 
fellow employees who were not uprooted from their jobs. This 
general statement expresses the overall purpose of the reemployment 
statutes, but there have been exceptions to the ce rule as 
interpreted by the courts. 

The principle of reemployment rights is in keeping with the Ameri- 
can tradition of fair play. The person who must leave his job to 
serve in the Nation’s defense may be at a competitive disadvantage in 
the labor market upon return to civilian life. If it is necessary to 
require men to serve in the Armed Forces—with possible financial 
sacrifice and personal inconvenience, aside from considerations of 
a y—it is only fair that upon completion of service, they be rehired 
b their employers, whose interests are also protec ted by the em- 
ployee’s military service. 


Historical Background and Legislative History 


Reemployment rights, in their present form, are relatively new. 
They are hilosophically related, Rees to other earlier benefits 
through Bo the Federal Government has expressed its concern 
with the problem of reintegrating its veterans into civilian life. The 
earliest benefits of this class were land grants, which were common 
from the Revolutionary War to the period just after the Civil War. 
Later, provision was made for aid to disabled veterans through civil- 
service preference and vocational rehabilitation, and for employment 
service assistance to all veterans. 

The importance of veterans’ employment problems, and the possible 
importance of reemployment rights in the newly mature industrial 
economy, was first clearly recognized as a result of experience after 
World War I. It was not until October 1918, 1 month before the 
armistice, that study and planning for the demobilization was begun, 
but no formal program was established for the reintegration of indus- 
trial workers into the peacetime economy. The sudden capitulation 
of the Central Powers and resultant cancellation of Government 
contracts caused confusion in the American economy. Increasing 
unemployment, coincident with accelerating demobilization and an 
attitude of disillusionment on the part of returning veterans added 
to the turmoil. This was described in a study made by the Depart- 
ment of Labor in 1944 as follows: 
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The soldiers had returned from abroad expecting the wartime wages of which 
they had heard so much, to face with surprise the fact that there was a dearth of 
jobs at any wage. Many of them found their jobs gone, either because others 
had filled their places or because the job itself no longer existed. Some employers, 
themselves in distress, did all they could to assist these men; others became 
disaffected and had little or no patience with them.** 


The depression during the 1930’s, the march on Washington by 
unemployed veterans, the increasing interest in job security and the 
hundreds of letters from men between the ages of 21 and 45, who asked 
what provision was to be made for their reemployment upon complet- 
ing service, undoubtedly influenced the Congress when in 1940, the 
first peacetime draft was being considered. 

During discussion of the Selective Training and Service Act of 1940, 
there developed a new philosophy expressed by Senator Thomas of 
Utah in this statement: 

If it is constitutional to require a man to serve in the Armed Forces, it is not 
unreasonable to require the employers of such men to rehire them upon the 
completion of their service, since the lives and property of the employers as well as 
everyone else in the United States are defended by such service.’ 


Problems in Drafting in the 1940 Act 


In the congressional debates, there was considerable discussion as to 
whether a reemployment guaranty should be contained in separate 
legislation apart from the conscription measures. It was realized, 
however, that (1) an employee would be a better soldier with higher 
morale if assured of his civilian job jupon completion of military duty, 
and (2) that the Nation as a ‘hole would be better off to have an 


orderly return of men to civilian life. For this reason, the Congress 
decided to provide at the time of induction for the systematic return 
of young men to civil life through the same process and agency respon- 


sible for selecting them for service. 

Another major problem involved penalties for noncompliance. An 
amendment to the reemployment provisions in the Senate changed 
section 8 (d) of the Selective Training and Service Act by inserting 
the clause: “and as an incident thereto, to compensate such person 
for any loss of wages or benefits suffered by reason of such employer’s 
unlawful action.” 

Proponents of this provision explained it as a safeguard for the 
ex-serviceman, to cover the period between the time of filing a claim 
for reinstatement and the time when the employer actually reinstated 
him as a result of court action or for other reasons. In an earlier draft 
of the Senate bill, another approach had been considered. Failure or 
refusal of a private employer to comply with the act was to be con- 
sidered an unfair labor practice within the meaning of, and for all 
purposes of the National Labor Relations Act. Employer groups 
were wary of the term because of the likely stigma attaching in the 
case of returning servicemen. In the final version, the remedy was 
changed to provide for filing of a motion in the district court of the 
United States with cost-free representation by the United States 
district attorney where he was reasonably satisfied with the merits 
of a claim. 

In the House of Representatives, the Committee on Military Affairs 
was also deliberating the contents of the reemployment section of the 

4* Stella Stewart, Demobilization of Manpower, 1918-19, Bulletin No. 784, U. 8. Department of Labor, 


1944, pp. 61-62, 
* Congressional Record, 76th Congress, 3d sess., vol. 86, pt. 9, p. 10001. 
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Selective Training and Service Act. It was decided that Federal civil- 
service employees should be specifically mentioned in order to set a 
good example for private employers. The plight of professional men, 
such as doctors and lawyers, was pointed out since the statutes could 
not help them regain their clients. Because the Congress lacked power 
under the Constitution to legislate with respect to mandatory reinstate- 
ment of State and local government employees, it was declared to be 
“the sense of Congress’ that such persons be protected. Several 
States gave immediate attention to the enactment of such legistation 
and other States ultimately did so. 

There was also much discussion of the minimum period of empley- 
ment before military service which should be required as a condition 
of eligibility. A version requiring employment for @ year was dis- 
carded and the phrase ‘‘other than a temporary position”’ substituted 
so as to give broader coverage. There was also debate in connection 
with the power of Congress to require the Federal courts to advance 
veteran’s reemployment cases on the docket, but this was accepted as 
a necessary part of the enforcement process. 

The administration of the reemployment statutes, exclusive of 
enforcement, was made a responsibility of the Director of Selective 
Service, who was to establish a personnel division to assist returning 
servicemen in obtaining reemployment rights and also for obtaining 
employment for those who, for good reason, could not be restored to 
their former positions. 

The actual language of key sections of the act, as passed in 1940, 
was as follows: * 


SECTION 8. (a) Any person inducted into the land or naval forces under this 
act for training and service, who, in the judgment of those in authority over him, 
satisfactorily completes his period of training and service under section 3 (b) shall 
be entitled to a certificate to that effect woon the completion of such period of 
training and service, which shall include a record of any special proficiency or 
merit attained. * * * 

(b) In the ease of any such person who, in order to perform such training and 
service, has left or leaves a position, other than a temporary position, in the 
employ of any employer, and who (1) receives such certificate, (2) is still qualified 
to perform the duties of such position, and (3) makes application for reemploy- 
ment within 40 days after he is relieved from such training and service— ‘ 

(A) If such position was in the employ of the United States Government 
its Territories or possessions, or the District of Columbia, such person shall 
be restored to such position or to a position of like seniority, status, and pay; 

(B) If such position was in the employ of a private employer, such em- 
ployer shall restore such person to such position or to a position of like 
seniority, status, and pay unless the employer's circumstances have so 
changed as to make it impossible or unreasonable to do so; 

(C) If such position was in the employ of any State or political subdivision 
thereof, it is hereby declared to be the sense of the Congress that such person 
should be restored to such position or to a position of like seniority, status, 
and pay. oat ; D3 

(c) Any person who is restored to a position in accordance with the provisions 
of paragraph (A) or (B) of subsection (b) shall be considered as having been on 
furlough or leave of absence during his period of training and service in the land 
or naval forces, shall be so restored without loss of seniority, shall be entitled to 
participate in insurance or other benefits offered by the employer pursuant to 
established rules and practices relating to employees on furlough or leave of 
absence in effect with the employer at the time such person was inducted ‘into 
such forces, and shall not be discharged from such position without cause within 
1 year after such restoration. 

* + * * * 
ebibchiieecsiielabanadiie 

4 Public Law 783, 76th Cong. 
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Provisions of the 1940 Act: Eligibility Conditions 

The benefits finally provided were in general quite similar to those 
available under the present law, which sets the following conditions 
of eligibility. First, in order to exercise reemployment rights, an 
ex-serviceman must have been released from active duty in the Armed 
Fore es, and must have served satisfactorily in such duty and received 
a certificate to that effect. Such a serviceman has reemployment 
rights if he meets the following requirements: ° 

(a) The position he left was in the employ of a private employer, 
the United States Government, its Territories or possessions or political 
subdivisions thereof, or the District of Columbia. (Employees of 
States and their political subdivisions are not covered by the Federal 
laws but may be covered by State laws.) 

(b) The position he left was other than a temporary position. 

(c) He left the position to enter upon active military or naval 
service in the land or naval forces of the United States or the Public 
Health Service. (Any person who enlists, has enlisted, or reenlists 
subsequent to June 24, 1948, will have reemployment rights if he 
serves for not more than 4 years, unless extended by law. Any 
reservist who, subsequent to June 24, 1948, enters upon active duty, 
whether or not voluntarily, will have reem sloyment rights if he 
serves for not more than 4 years or as soon alter the expiration of 4 
years as he is able to obtain orders relieving him from active duty.) 

(d) He is still qualified to perform the duties of the position. 
(Under the 1951 amendments to the Universal Military Training and 
Service Act, the returned serviceman who cannot perform the duties 
of his former position by reason of disability sustained during service 
in the Armed Forces but who is qualified to perform the duties of 
any position, is to be restored to such other position, the duties of 
which he is qualified to perform and which will provide him with a 
position of like seniority, status, and pay, or the nearest approxima- 
tion thereof consistent with the circumstances in his case.) 

(«) He applies for reemployment within 90 days after he is relieved 
from military training and service or from hospitalization continuing 
after discharge for a period of not more than 1 year. (In the original 
act, the time limit was 40 days with no exception in case of 
hospitalization.) 

(f) If the position was in the employ of a private employer, it is 
also re quired that the employer’s circumstances have not so changed 
as to make it impossible or unreasonable to reinstate the ex-service- 
man to such position or to a position of like seniority, status, and pay. 

In the case of reservists or rejectees, the individual may exercise 
his reemployment rights if he has been released from training duty, or 
rejected for service by the Selective Service System or the on gs 
Forces, provided that he also meets the conditions enumerated j 
paragraphs (a), (6), (d), and (f) above and makes application for 
reinstatement within 30 days following his release rom. training 
duty or his rejection. 

Parts of the discussion of program content and methods of operation, at this point and in later sections 
of the chapter, are adapted from publications and operating instructions of the Bureau of Veterans’ Reem- 


ployment Rights, including particularly the Reemployment Rights Handbook (1954) and the Veterans’ 
Reemployment Rights Manual (February 1956). 
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Benefits Provided 


The benefits available to ex-servicemen (whether of wartime or 
peacetime service) differ from those provided to reservists or rejectees. 
An ex-serviceman who meets the conditions of eligibility is entitled: 

(a) To be reemployed in the position he held prior to military 
service, a position of like seniority, status, and pay, or the position 
he would have held had he not entered military service. 

(6) To count his military service as time in the employ of his 
employer for seniority purposes. 

(c) To receive employment advantages accruing to his old job 
during his absence in military service, such as pay increases, working 
conditions, and other benefits. 

(d) To be promoted upon reinstatement, where advancement is 
made solely on the basis of seniority, or where it can be shown he would 
have been promoted had he not entered military service. 

(e) To be reemployed in another job of like seniority, status, and 
pay or in some other job in the employ of the employer the duties of 
which he can perform if he is disabled while in military service to such 
an extent that he is unable to perform the duties of his old job. 

(f) To be considered as having been on furlough or leave of absence 
during military service. 

(g) To be protected against discharge within 1 year without cause 
from the position to which he is restored. 

(h) To claim compensatory damages for wages lost due to his former 
employer’s failure to properly reemploy him, or to undue delay in 
effecting his reemployment. 

The benefits for a reservist returning from training duty, or 8 
rejectee, are more limited. Such an individual is entitled only (1) to 
be considered as having been on furlough or leave of absence during 
the permitted period of absence from his old job, and (2) to be rein- 
stated in his former position without reduction in his seniority, status, 
or pay except as such reduction may be made for all employees 
similarly situated. 

Underlying Philosophy 

Reemployment rights for persons who perform military service 
differ from other veterans’ benefits in not being dependent on wartime 
service. They are part of the overall program for recruitment of 
military manpower and not contingent on service between specific 
dates, as is required in the case of benefits under the GI bills. Like- 
wise, no minimum period of service is required in order to qualify. 

The underlying principle is simple: Persons who must interrupt 
civilian careers to perform military service are entitled to a measure of 
poe with respect to their employment. The extension of the 

enefit to reservists and federally recognized National Guard units 
is a recognition of this principle. 

The justice of providing this benefit is generally recognized, as the 
following statement by the Secretary of Labor indicates: ° 

Since employees leave many kinds of jobs in all parts of the country to enter 
military service, their proper reemployment involves employment practices of 


business and the professions and bargaining agreements between management 
and labor. 


¢ From statement by James P. Mitchell, Secretary of Labor, in Reemployment Rights Handbook, U. 6. 
Department of Labor, October 1954. 
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We have found that employers recognize the justice in helping make up for 
ground lost while in service, that labor organizations are concerned with the 
problems of those returning to the working force, and that most veterans wish to 
rejoin their preservice employers if possible. Sometimes misunderstandings occur 
from lack of adequate information, but most problems can be solved amicably by 
discussion and agreement. 


CHANGES IN BASIC LEGISLATION, 1940-1955 


Although the reemployment concept arose from the compulsory 
features of the peacetime Selective Training and Service Act of Sep- 
tember 16, 1940, these rights Were extended first to persons called for 
active duty under the Army Reserve and retired personnel service 
law which was enacted on August 27, 1940, during the debates over 
the Nation’s first peacetime conscription law. Some of the principal 
changes in legislation since 1940 are briefly summarized below. 


Changes Prior to 1947 

Reemployment rights were extended to several additional groups by 
legislation during World War II. The Service Extension Act of 1941 
extended the rights retroactively to persons voluntarily enlisting in 
the Armed Forces, including officers. Later, due to the hazards of 
merchant shipping and the difficulty of the merchant fleet in obtain- 
ing seamen, the Merchant Marine Reemployment Act of June 28, 
1943, granted similar rights to members of the merchant marine. 
Reemployment rights were later extended to Reserve officers of the 
United States Public Health Service called to active duty after No- 
vember 11, 1943, by section 212 of the Public Health Service Act. 

Other changes during World War II were designed to protect indi- 
viduals who might otherwise lose their rights for various reasons. 
Amendments to the Selective Service and Training Act of 1940, en- 
acted in December 1944, extended the period of time, after release 
from active duty, in which a discharged serviceman could apply for 
reinstatement in his old job. The period was changed from 40 to 90 
days. The 1944 amendments also recognized that many returning 
servicemen had been hospitalized and were therefore unable to ex- 
ercise reemployment rights, and allowed 90 days in which to apply 
after release “from hospitalization continuing after discharge for a 
period of not more than 1 year.” In other words, a hospitalized vet- 
eran could have up to a maximum period of 1 year and 90 days to 
request reinstatement. 

On May 9, 1945, the entire Selective Training and Service Act of 
1940 was extended for 1 year until May 15, 1946. No changes in 
the reemployment provisions were made (Public Law 54, 79th Cong.). 
Later, the law was further extended to July 1, 1946, by Public Law 
379, 79th Congress. On June 29, 1946, Public Law 473, 79th Con- 
gress again extended the act until March 31, 1947. 

A few additional changes in coverage of the basic act were made in 
1946. Public Law 660 of the 79th Congress (in August 1946) amended 
the Merchant Marine Act to provide reemployment rights to those 
who left civilian employment to enter either the merchant marine or 
the Armed Forces, and after entering upon such duty, transferred 
from one to the other, within a period of 30 days. (In July 1947, 
Public Law 239 of the 80th Cong. terminated the emergency for cer- 
tain benefits, including the Merchant Marine Reemployment Act. 
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As a result, persons entering service in the merchant marine after 
July 25, 1947, are not entitled to reemployment rights.) 

Public Law 709 of the 79th Congress, also enacted in August 1946, 
extended the reemployment provisions of the Selective Training and 
Service Act of 1940 to former members of the Women’s Army Auxil- 
iary Corps (WAAC) who entered the Women’s Army Corps (WAC). 
This amendment provided rights to women who entered military 
service in the WAC within 90 days after terminating their service in 
the WAAC. It also provided that any former members of the WAAC 
who had been relieved of active duty before the effective date of the 
amendment could make application for reemployment at any time 
within 90 days after the effective date of the amendment (August 9, 
1946). 


Transfer to Department of Labor (1947) 

A basic change in administration of the program was made in March 
1947 by Public Law 26 of the 80th Congress. This act transferred 
the reemployment activities to the Secretary of Labor. Within the 
Department of Labor, a division known as the Veterans’ Reemploy- 
ment Rights Division, later renamed the Bureau of Veterans’ Reem- 
ployment Rights, was established to administer the reemployment 
provisions.’ 

Changes Under the Selective Service Act of 1948 

On June 24, 1948, the Selective Service Act of 1948 was approved. 
Section 9 provided reemployment benefits substantially similar but 
not identical with those provided during World War II. One major 
change extended coverage to include persons who were disabled during 
military service and who were thereby rendered unable to perfor m the 
duties of their former position. 

The new act also explicitly required a successor in interest to reem- 
ploy returning servicemen who ~ left positions with a predecessor 
company. This provision reinforced the view of a majority of courts 
which had rendered decisions on this point under the World War II 
laws. 

Because many persons were remaining in military service and re- 
enlisting in the Armed Forces after having previously used their 
reemployment rights, without abandoning their right to claim re- 
employment benefits again, it was decided to set a maximum limit 
to the length of time in service during which reemployment eligibility 
would continue. Many persons were building up retirement credits nm 
the Armed Forces who would later be eligible to claim their civilian 
jobs and second retirement benefits in civ lian employment by simply 
accruing seniority while in military service. The act therefore imposed 
a 3-year limitation and a single enlistment restriction on persons 
undertaking service after June 24, 1948. 

Like the earlier statutes, the Selective Service Act of 1948 imposed 
a mandatory obligation on private employers and agencies of the 
executive branch of the Federal Government. It extended similar 
rights to employees of the legislative and judicial branches of the 
Federal Government and continued the language of the earlier laws 
that it was the sense of Congress that the States and their political 
subdivisions should extend similar benefits to employees leaving such 
employment for military service. 


Secretary of Labor, General Order No, 39, February 17, 1948. 
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Also newly included in the act was section 9 (h) clarifyimg the 
responsibilities of the Department of Labor in the reemployment 
field and requiring the use of cooperating Federal and State agencies 
and volunteers. 

In June 1950, the act was extended for over a vear by Public Laws 
572 and 599, Sist Congress. 


Changes During and Since the Korean Conflict 


With the outbreak of hostilities in Korea on June 27, 1950, the 
direction, tempo, and emphasis of the program completely changed. 
On June 19, 1951, the Selective Service Act of 1948 was renamed the 
Universal Military Training and Service Act. By amendments to 
section 17 (b) of the Selective Service Act of 1948, it continued 
employment rights indefinitely, paralleling the defense program. 

Because of the fact that many young men who chose to enter the 
Navy or Air Force were deprived of reemployment rights due to the 
4-year minimum enlistment of those 2 branches, amendments to 
section 9 removed the 1-enlistment restriction, increased the service 
limitation from 3 to 4 years and broadened the coverage of persons 
having reemployment rights. 

Other new features of the 1951 act were designed to deal with two 
special groups. Reservists ordered on short tours of training duty 
were in some instances encountering difficulty when emplovers found 
it inconvenient to permit their release or hired replacements for them. 
Similarly, persons who left jobs for the purpose of entering service, 
only to be rejected by the Armed Forces, were experiencing problems 
in returning to their former employment. Accordingly, section 
9 (¢) (3) was enacted extending leave of absence rights to any person 
leaving a position for the purpose of being inducted into service, 
determining physical fitness to enter, or to perform training duty. 
Upon return from training duty or rejection, if they applied within 30 
days, such persons were to be reinstated without reduction in seniority, 
status, or pay. 

On July 1, 1955, the Universal Military Training and Service Act 
was extended for 4 years. On August 9, 1955, the Armed Forces 
Reserve Act of 1952 was amended by the Reserve Forces Act of 1955. 
This extended reemployment rights to a new category of reservists, 
those enlisting under a special program to perform a period of 3 to 6 
months of active duty for traming, and continued thereafter for a 
period of 7% vears, as members of the Ready Reserves, performing 
scheduled drills and annual training at summer encampment. 


MAJOR COURT DECISIONS AND LITIGATION 


Because of the nature of the benefits provided, the statutes on 
ree mployment rights have in several cases required clarification by 
the courts. The most important issues did not arise until after the 
end of World War II. During the war, persons released from the 
Armed Forces were generally those disc harged because of age, financial 
hardship, or disability. Because of the labor shortage during this 
period, comparatively few veterans experienced difficulty in exercising 
their reemployment rights. Patriotic fervor was at its height, and 
even where a serviceman returned to find his former employer no 
longer in business he encountered little difficulty in securing new 
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employment. Few cases were presented to the courts until the mass 
demobilization got underway in the fall of 1945. 

However, in a complex industrial relations program of this type, it 
was inevitable that, sooner or later, some problems would require 
judicial guidance. Some of the most important decisions were those 
summarized below. 


Constitutionality 


In the earliest case presented to the courts (Hall v. Union Light 
Heat and Power Company), the sonatitiotigoalie? of the act was up- 
held. Its purpose was explained as minimizing insofar as possible 
the sacrifices of those required to perform military service by assuring 
them that their jobs, pay and status would be held inviolate for their 
later return. Furthermore, the words “impossible” and ‘“unreason- 
able” were held to be sufficiently definite “as to be reasonably under- 
stood by reasonable people” particularly where the statute was not 
criminal but civil in nature. 

Sen ioruy 

Among the most difficult and controversial questions arising under 
the Selective Training and Service Act of 1940 were (1) whether a 
veteran was entitled to be restored to his former position if this neces- 
sitated displacement of another employee with greater seniority and, 
(2) how the reemployed veteran was affected by a reduction in the 
number of employees within the 1-year period following reinstatement 
in which an ex-serviceman was not to be discharged without cause. 

In this connection, the policy of the Selective Service System was to 
recognize an absolute guaranty of employment for 1 year to returning 
servicemen without regard to their actual seniority in relation to en 
employees. This position (sometimes referred to as “super-seniority”’ 
was based on the theory that since section 8 (b) of the act oondaiaea 
no express conditions subjecting a veteran to the relative seniority 
rights of fellow employees, none could be implied and consideration of 
the law in its entirety failed to disclose that this was intended. 

Many employers and labor organizations adopted this interpre- 
tation but it was opposed by others who maintained that a returning 
serviceman could not be restored to his old job and kept for a year if 
this prejudiced the job security of another employee with greater 
length of seniority. In due course the case of Fishgold v. Sullivan 
Drydock Corp. (328 U. S. 275) was presented to the United States 
Supreme Court. On May 27, 1946, the Court ruled that a returning 
serviceman was to step back on the seniority escalator at the point he 
would have occupied had he remained continuously employed. The 
facts in this case involved a restored veteran who during the first year 
of reinstatement was laid off for 9 workdays on the basis of his seniority 
(those with greater seniority having been laid off last and called back 
to work earlier). The ex-serviceman sued for recovery of lost wages 
sustained by this layoff claiming that under the act he should have 
been laid off last and recalled first. In this landmark decision, the 
United States Supreme Court said: 

Thus he does not step back on the seniority escalator at the point he stepped 
off. He steps back on at the precise point he would have occupied had he kept 
his position continuously during the war * * *, He acquires not only the same 
seniority he had; his service in the armed services is counted as service in the plant 


so that he does not lose ground by reason of his absence * * *, The‘position’” to 
which the veteran is restored is the “position’’ which he left plus cumulated 
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seniority * * *, Congress recognized in the act the existence of seniority 
systems and seniority rights. It sought to preserve the veteran’s rights under 
those systems and to protect him against loss under them by reason of his absence. 
There is indeed no suggestion that Congress sought to sweep aside the seniority 
svstem. What it undertook to do was to give the v« leran protection within the 
framework of the seniority system plus a guaranty against demotion or termina- 
tion of the employment relationship without cause for a vear. 

In considering the binding effect of a ruling by the Director of 
Selective Service, the Court stated that the ruling could be resorted to 
for guidance, but his rulings are not made in adversary proceedings and 
not entitled to the weight accorded interpretations by administrative 
agencies entrusted with the responsibility of making inter partes 
decisions. 


Interpretation of ‘‘Status’’ 


Other legal problems have developed in connection with the word 
‘status’? as used in the phrase “like seniority, status, and pay.” This 
term was held to include all the incidents and attributes attached to 
and inherent in any paid position. It included “seniority” and “pay” 
even though these were specifically mentioned in the act because of 
their importance and the special consideration given to them by 
custom or contract. Working conditions, location of employment, 
housing conditions, sales territory, volume of business, transportation 
facilities, and any other incidents of employment are important factors 
of a position if they affect the morale and standard of living of the 
employee. All these attributes of employment pertain to “status.” 
The general rule is that a veteran is entitled to restoration in the 
same relative employment status which he would have held had he 
remained in his position continuously during the period of military 
service. It was held that a different sales territory or @ position in a 
different community was not a position of like status. However, 
where an employer’s regular practice was to change the employee’s 
territory or headquarters there were decisions upholding the employer’s 
right to do so even though the veteran’s old job was still in existence. 
Under such decisions the evidence indicated that no loss of seniority 
or pay was sustained. 


Interpretation of ‘“‘Pay”’ 


The “escalator” principle enunciated in the Fishgold and other later 
decisions has been interpreted to apply to pay and other employment 
advantages in addition to seniority. Thus, upon reinstatement, an 
ex-serviceman is entitled to the pay or wage scale which he would have 
received had he remained continuously employed during the period 
of his military service. 

The general rule is that if his position has increased in importance 
and responsibility due to the expansion of the business, the ex-service- 
man is entitled to the pay increase given to the incumbent. Where 
the increased pay is general, automatic,or based on cost of living, per- 
centage or commission, the ex-serviceman is entitled to the increase. 

However, if the pay of the incumbent is greater than the pre- 
military pay rate of the veteran, and the increase is based upon the 
incumbent’s peculiar skill or ability, the returning serviceman is not 
automatically entitled to the higher pay. And while the veteran is 
entitled to a reasonable period of time to regain his skills temporarily 
lost owing to absence in service, he is not entitled to a guaranteed 
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salary pending his reacquisition of former skills under a piecework or 
incentive type pay formula. 


Later Supreme Court Decisions 


In a 1947 decision (Trailmobile Company v. Whirls) the United 
States Supreme Court held (331 U.S. 40) that a reduction of seniority 
which discriminated against employees in one section of a plant after the 
veteran had been reemployed for more than 1 year did not violate the 
reemployment laws because the discrimination was not based upon 
his status as a veteran but affected veterans and nonveterans alike 

In 1949, in the case of Aeronautical Industrial District Lodge 227 vy. 
Campbell et al., and Lockheed Aircraft Corp. (337 U. S. 521) it was 
held that veterans’ seniority rights may be diminished by nonarbitrary 
and nondiscriminatory agreements adopted during their absence in 
military service. A contract provision adopted during Campbell’s 
absence in military service had accorded top seniority to union chair- 
men at the time of layoffs. During the vear following his reinstate- 
ment, the veteran was laid off while union chairmen with less length 
of service were retained in employment because of this contract pro- 
vision. The Supreme Court ruled that the reemplovment statutes 
do restrict readjustment of seniority rights to the disadvantage of the 
veteran during his absence. However, the change here was held not 
to violate the statutes because the new provision was reasonable and 
customary, it did not discriminate against veterans as such, and it was 
not adopted as ‘‘a skillful device of hostility to veterans.’ 

In the cases of Oakley v. Louisville and Nashville Railroad Company 
and Haynes v. Cincinnati, New Orleans, and Texas Pacific Railway, 
338 U.S. 278 (1949), it was held that a veteran’s statutory seniority 
continues beyond the first year, with immunity against discrimina- 
tory change. The court stated that the end of the first vear of the 
veteran’s reemployment by his preservice employer does not terminate 
the veteran’s right to his statutory seniority, nor does the end of the 
year open the door to discrimination against the veteran as a veteran. 

In both cases, the veterans, though reemployed, claimed they had 
never received full statutory rights. Both actions were dismissed as 
moot in the district courts because more than a year had elapsed 
since each veteran’s return to his employment by the time the motion 
to dismiss was filed. The legal theory applied was that seniority 1s 
protected by the reemployment statutes for only the first year after 
such return. The Supreme Court, on the contrary, held the cases 
were not moot and remanded them for appropriate further proceedings. 
If Haynes was entitled to the higher rating on his return from military 
service, the act did not deprive him of that rating, said the Supreme 
Court, merely by virtue of the expiration of his first year of reem- 
ployment. 

The action by Haynes had not been brought until 3 months after 
the first year of reemployment, though Oakle *y had commenced pro- 
ceedings 9 months after his reemploy ment. The Supreme Court also 
held it was an error to dismiss Haynes’ complaint because of the lapse 
of time. 

The act did not establish a l-year statute of limitations upon the assertion of 
the veteran's initial rights of reemployment 


said the Court. 
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It added special statutory protection, for | vear, against certain types of dis 
charges or demotions that might rob the veterans’ reemploymnet of its substance, 
but the expiration of that year did not terminate the right of the veteran to the 
seniority to which he was in the first instance entitled * * *. 

In the case of Ford Motor Company v. Huffman, 345 U.S. 330 (1953), 
it was held that the reemployment statutes were not violated by an 
agreement giving newly hired Ford employees, who were veterans 
seniority credits based on their military service before first entering 
Ford employment. As a result, certain new employees outranked 
some nonveterans and also some veterans who had been reinstated 
under reemployment statutes to their normal date-of-hire seniority 
The Supreme Court held that the reemployment statutes do not pro 
hibit such special credit, since the absence of the veterans in military 
service did not affect their seniority standing. Statutory rights of 
restored veterans are subject to changes in employment conditions 
regularly made in their absence where, as here, they are not devices to 
discriminate against veterans. The Court cited the Fishgold, Tra‘! 
mobile and Campbell cases on this point. The Court also decided that 
the National Labor Relations Act had not been violated in bargaining 
for this “synthetic seniority.’’ The special favor for veterans not 
previously employed was consistent with Government policy favoring 
veterans, as shown in reemplovment statutes and otherwise, and was 
well within the leeway which collective bargaining agents have under 
the Labor Relations Act to seek in bona fide bargaining what they deem 
to be to the advantage of all emplovees as a group 

In the case of Diehl v. Lehigh Valley vilrcad (348 U.S. 960) it 
was held in 1955 that where a promotion depends upon qualifying by 
actual work, an ex-serviceman Whose opportunity to qualify is delayed 
by military service is entitled, when he finally does qualify, to that 
seniority in the higher position which he would have had but for his 
absence in military service. He need not be immediately qualified 
for the higher position at time of reinstatement. 

In this case, a veteran (Diehl) was reinstated in November 1945 
as an upgraded carman, the same position he left. He subsequently 
completed his period of training as an upgraded carman. Approxi- 
mately 3 years later, a collective bargaining agreement provision 
established the order of seniority for permanent carmen based upon 
the order of their completion of their treining as upgraded carmen. 
Although Diehl was originally senior to several of the upgraded 
carmen, he could not complete his training until after them due to 
his absence in military service. The collective bargaining agreement 
gave him no right of promotion either when inducted or at the time 
of reinstatement. The right to promotion and his qualification for 
promotion both came into existence after his return to work. The 
Supreme Court reached back 12 years to 1943 to reconstruct what 
Diehl’s progress would have been if he had not been absent in military 
service, and to grant him the seniority he claimed. 

In upholding Diehl’s rights to retroactive seniority in the perma- 
nent carman position, the Supreme Court by implication rejected 
the view that an ex-serviceman’s reinstatement rights extend only to, 
and his accrual of seniority while in military service is limited only to, 
the job held at time of induction into military service. Likewise it 
rejected the view that seniority or promotion rights of ex-servicemen 
are limited only to the treatment governing employees returning from 
nonmilitary leave of absence or furlough. It also reaffirmed the 
escalator principle adopted in the Fishgold case. 
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To date, approximately 500 reemployment rights cases have been 
decided by the Federal court, and 7 by the United States Supreme 
Court. Many others are, at the present writing, in the process of 
litigation. Frequently, the decisions of various courts on a particular 
point have been in conflict. However, most of these can be reconciled 
on the basis of special facts in the particular cases. Some of the more 
difficult questions still to be decided are those involving postrein- 
statement benefits such as vacations, participation in insurance, and 
similar employee welfare benefits. In addition, questions involving 
probationary employment, “other than temporary” positions, pro- 
motion rights, change of circumstances on the part of the employer, and 
duration of damages, liability and rights of disabled ex-servicemen 
still require clarification by the courts. 


OPERATING EXPERIENCE AND PROBLEMS IN VARIOUS PERIODS 


A brief description of operating arrangements during the period 
when the program was a responsibility of the Selective Service System 
and a somewhat more complete outline of present arrangements in the 
Department of Labor, is given in the following paragraphs. 


Operations Under Selective Service (1940-47) 

Selective Service operated the program at national headquarters 
in its Veterans’ Personnel Division. This division had, as of August 
1945, a staff of about 25 paid employees working exclusively on veter- 
ans’ assistance. In 1946, its heaviest workload year and when induc- 
tions had been discontinued, additional personnel were assigned to 
this work part time. In addition, several attorneys in the Legal 
Division worked primarily on reemployment matters. 

There was a Reemployment Rights Division in each of the 48 State 
headquarters of the Selective Service System with a staff that worked 
primarily on reemployment rights. In August 1945 there were ap- 
proximately 225 paid employees and 250 unpaid, an average of about 
5 employees per State. The size of the staff varied between States. 

Selective Service also had about 6,400 local boards, each with a 
minimum of 1 paid clerk who performed both an administrative and 
clerical job for the board. These clerks worked part time on reem- 
ployment rights in conjunction with some 19,000 volunteer reemploy- 
ment rights committeemen appointed exclusively for reemployment 
work, 

Selective Service did not have a formal promotion of compliance 
phase in its operations, designed to prevent problems and controversies 
from arising at State and local levels. There was, however, some edu- 
cational work done during its administration. Practically all of its 
work was rendering direct assistance to individual veterans and, on 
request, to individual employers. It was not a policy of Selective 
Service to deal with third parties, such as labor organizations. 

During World War II, as already noted, the restoration of return- 
ing servicemen to their jobs was usually a fairly simple procedure. 
The same was true in a early postwar years. At that time, the 
pent-up demand for civilian goods which had been removed from the 
consumer market during the war was being satisfied. In the first 5 
years after World War II, the Nation’s production was at its peak 
except for a brief period during 1949 and the civilian economy was 
able to absorb the large number of returning veterans. The fact that 
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economic difficulties similar to those which followed World War I did 
not exist during this period contributed greatly to the smooth opera- 
tion of the reemployment rights program. 


TaBLE 1.—Number of veterans who contacted selective-service local boards for 
employment information, advice, or assistance, number reinstated in employment, 
and number rendered other assistance— Monthly totals, February 1945 to March 
1947 


Employment 
Total | 
Number | employ- | Referral for employ- 
of ment | | ment to 
veterans | assist- 

Month contact- ance | | Self- | New 
ing j|rendered| Rein- | em- | em- 
local | through | stated | ploy- | ploy- 

boards | cea | 

boards 

| 


| 
, ment y= 8 - | Other? 
' 


February 1945-March 1947_..___.|5, 518, 597 |2, 158,799 |884, 765 |104, 484 |289, 964 |674, 902 
February 1945-October 1945 | 191,661 | 20,298 | 3,976 | 569 | 3,636 | 10,352 


NOD cies ccnncdccccecutiagsit 180, 541 16, 584 | 10, 699 | 528 1, 724 3, 096 
December 211,655 | 82, 802 31,304 | 3,220 | 8,912 | 20,136 


isiaitigealatstiiisinhsaicamriaacataiipnesist siete adit aie catches 


January , 768, 18 352, 337 |156, 149 18,758 | 38,219 |105, 508 
PO Gireiceacemcemce™ 803, 252 382, 556 (174,285 | 20, 567 | 49, 565 [105,119 
: 940, 35 436, 699 |184, O83 | 21,932 | 62,415 |126, 395 


489, 259 | 209,662 | 84,413 | 10,043 | 28,861 | 65, 891 
| 499, 208, 747 | 79,688 | 9,212 29, 182 | 69, 970 
| 


297, 98% 113, 534 | 37,730 | 4,636 
252, 794 , 622 | 31,205 | 3, 731 
x 203, 071 49, 712 | 26,024 | 3,018 
September.............-----.----| 115,901 | 30,023 | 10,844 1, 486 
Qabeenoeiki.85hd | 61, 760 | , 195 | 5, 485 874 


17, 369 | 41, 051 
13, 917 | 34, 106 
8, 867 | 25, 782 
10, 373 

4, 570 87 
8, 178 

12, 411 129 








November 93, 899 26, 051 | 11, 309 1, 160 
December 138, 123 37, 952 | 15, 136 1, 783 


January : 123, 071 31, 460 11,188 | 1,420/ 5, 11, 298 156 
February = 80, 242 17,855 | 5, 850 855 : 6, 516 vy 
MG cheek oe ecacnen 67, 147 14,710 | 5, 397 673 | 5, 150 40 





1 Number reinstated includes veterans who returned to former jobs without intervention by Selective 
Service System, 
2 Excludes “‘Other Placements.” 


Source: Reemployment and Selective Service, Special Monograph No. 13, Selective Service System, 
1949. Vol. II, p. 112. 


In the early stages of the program, little difficulty was experienced 
by reemployment officials in administering the law. Frequently, a 
telephone call to the employer explaining the law on the books was 
sufficient in itself to effect the serviceman’s prompt return to his old 
job. However, veterans’ attitudes continued to be an important 
factor in the reemployment process. Occasionally, a returning service- 
man, anxious to blow off some of the steam which had been brewing 
during a long period of military service, made the mistake of erupting 
at the reemployment interview or shortly after reinstatement with 
his former employer. This served to complicate matters but most 
employers recognized the problem and could be persuaded to overlook 
such incidents. 

In general, conditions in the early postwar years made the reem- 
ployment rights program a success from the start. Its success is 
measured by the large number of persons who returned to their pre- 
military-service employers after World War II and the Korean con- 
flict, and the comparatively few cases that were presented to the 

80060—56-——18 
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courts for enforcement. The special survey in 1955 undertaken for 
the Commission by the Bureau of the Census, for example, showed 
that about 37 percent of all nondisabled veterans, or more than half 
of those who had held preservice jobs, returned to work with their 
former employers. The percentage was considerably higher among 
the older veterans, and most of those who did not make use of reem- 
ployment rights either went into similar work with other employers 
or preferred to make use of GI training benefits or shifted to a new 
kind of work by voluntary choice. The experience of the Bureau of 
Veterans’ Reemployment Rights indicates that only about 5 percent 
of the claims presented by returning servicemen (and others affected 
by the statutes) necessitated referral to the United States attorney 

for further action. 

When the program was first taken over by the Bureau of Veterans’ 
Reemployment Rights in 1947, it was generally believed that the 
program was to be a liquidating process intended to wind up cases 
pending when the program was transferred from the Selective Service 
Svstem, and also to look after the reemployment rights of those not 
yet released from military service who had been inducted while the 
reemployment rights guaranty was in effect. In the early part of 
1950 when the workload from the military turnover had dropped 
considerably, interest of employers and labor organizations had 
reached a low ebb and it appeared that the Selective Service Act of 
1948 would expire on June 24, 1950, the Bureau recommended to the 
Secretary of Labor that he send to Congress suggested legislation to 
liquidate the program. 

The intensification of the “cold war’’ and the outbreak of hostilities 

Korea on June 27, 1950, however, changed the picture entirely. 

The buildup of the Armed Forces, coupled with the increased 
interest in reemployment rights on the part of persons about to enter 
the Armed Forces, employers, and labor organizations prompted the 
Bureau to change its direction from one of a claims-handling agency 
concerned only with the negotiation of labor disputes. It now 
stresses an educational program to acquaint persons affected by the 
statutes with their rights and obligations under the reemployment 
laws, and to prevent the growth of disputes by facilitating the service- 
man’s orderly return. During the period of the Korean war, although 
only a moderate number of servicemen were being released from the 
Armed Forces,’ the number of problems presented to the Bureau 
maintained a high level (chart I). 


ce 


* See ch. V, above. 
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BUREAU OF VETERANS’ REEMPLOYMENT RIGHTS 
TRENDS IN WORKLOAD 
Fiscal Years 1951-55 
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addition to Cases ond Problems shown, 46,625 Inquiries were received, 
33,599 were answered, ond 13,573 were pending on December 3! 
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Industrial Relations Content of the Present Program 


With the development of the reemployment rights program, the 
problems have become more complex and involved. As a result of 
the Fishgold decision, reemployment rights now cut across the entire 
fabric of industrial relations. Decisions involve and are affected by 
personnel policies, bargaining agreements, and other aspects of the 
whole employment relationship from seniority to fringe benefits. 
Whereas restoring a veteran to his old job proved a relatively simple 
matter before the escalator principle was announced, finding his 
proper location on the seniority escalator proved to be much harder 
and putting him in the right spot even more difficult. The increased 
growth of seniority systems and employee welfare plans tied to 
seniority has required the careful review of each reemployment 
situation to insure the returning serviceman against loss of ground 
in any aspect of his employment. While the successive Supreme 
Court decisions have helped to clarify the law they have sometimes 
raised difficult administrative problems. 

Similarly the actions of Congress have steadily broadened the range 
and increased the complexity of the program. The Universal Military 
Training and Service Act gave rights to veterans unable to perform 
the duties of their former jobs due to disabilities sustained during mili- 
tary service. This has required painstaking review and analysis of 
many occupations within an employer’s business in addition to the 
job originally held by the disabled serviceman. Considerations of 
safety, physical and mental qualifications are involved in addition to 
the other industrial-relations problems inherent in each such case. 

The extension of job rights to reservists on training duty under 
section 9 (g) (3) of the Universal Military Training and Service Act 
has also raised some difficult ee. However, the principal im- 
pact of this provision will not be felt until later as a result of the Re- 
serve Forces Act of 1955 and the expansion of the Ready Reserve with 
its compulsory features as to weekly drills and annual ‘training. This 
will present some serious problems in connection with release of reserv- 
ists to perform training duty which conflicts with shift and vacation 
schedules. It will also raise questions involving overtime, job posting 
and bidding, holiday pay, and entitlement to other fringe benefits. 


HOW THE PROGRAM OPERATES 


For an agency handling a program of such scope and complexity. 
the Bureau of Veterans’ Reemployment Rights is somewhat unusual 
among operating agencies of the Government. Its work at present 
is done by a paid staff of 8 persons in the Washington headquarters 
and 42 in the field. The staff is composed of administrative officers, 
all of whom are veterans, and stenographers, a number of whom have 
veterans’ preference. Thus a sympathetic understanding of the 
veteran’s problem is assured. 

A number of cooperating agencies, public and private, notably 
State departments of veterans’ affairs, State employment security 
agencies, the Selective Service System, and the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, with a total of 6,200 local offices, provide contact, information, 
and referral service in each community on a nonreimbursable basis. 
More than 1,000 members of State committees representing manage- 
ment, labor, veterans’ organizations and civic groups, and Federal 
and State agencies give advice and assist in promotion of compliance 
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through channels available to them. About 3,000 local reemploy- 
ment ‘advisers, appointed by the Secretary of Labor, serve without 
compensation in providing assistance at the community level. The 
various branches of the Armed Forces supply information and referral 
service at recruiting and separation points. 

Cooperating agencies and local reemployment advisers are requested 
to bring reemployment problems and cases to the attention of the 
Bureau’s field offices as promptly as possible. To facilitate referral 
of reemployment matters to the Bureau, a simplified procedure has 
been adopted by cooperating agencies. A card enables interviewers 
to determine quickly the type of information needed by the Bureau 
to give prompt and effective service to persons requesting reemploy- 
ment advice or assistance. The information is noted on the referral 
card and mailed to the Bureau’s field office. Interviewers are in- 
structed to provide general information only and to refer to the 
Bureau specific questions pertaining to individual cases. 

Information, advice, and assistance are given to veterans, employers 
and unions. Difficult cases are settled by roundtable negotiations. 


Total workload since 1947 


Data on the number of problems and cases received and closed in 
each fiscal year since the program was assigned to the Department of 
Labor are shown in table 2. 

In the 9 years the Bureau has had responsibility for the reemploy- 
ment program it has received a total of 51,258 individual cases and 
has negotiated settlements in 48,503. Many of the cases handled 
established rights for groups of employees similarly situated, making 
the total number of beneficiaries for cases handled in excess of 110,000. 

In addition, the advice and assistance given by the Bureau in a 
specific situation often serves to establish a precedent which expedites 
the return of a large number of veterans to the same employer, or other 
firms in the same industry. In this fashion, the program’s formal 
“cases” have helped to smooth the process of reinstatement for thou- 
sands of ex-servicemen who as a result did not require intervention 
of the Bureau on their specific claims. 

The great majority of cases are settled by friendly negotiation by 
the Bureau representative and the parties involved. A total of 2,611 
cases could not be settled by negotiation and had been referred to the 
Department of Justice up to June 30, 1956. This constitutes about 
5 percent of the cases handled by the Bureau during the period. 


TABLE 2. —Case and 1 problem workload- — Aug. 1, 1947 —June 30, 1956 
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1 Problem statistics prior to outbreak of Korean conflict are not comparable to later years. These figures 
are approximate, 


Source: Bureau of Veterans’ Reemployment Rights. 
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The general success of these negotiations is due in large part to the 
cooperation and sympathetic understanding of the veterans’ problems 
by employers and labor organizations, plus recognition of the fairness 
and justice of the legislation itself. Since it is essential to the vet- 
eran’s long-range relations with his employer that negotiations 
concerning his rights be conducted in a congenial atmosphere, the 
Bureau attempts to keep friction to a minimum, and has sought to 
apply the principle that a minimum of Government intervention is 
the best method of accomplishing its goal. 

Apart from formal cases, nearly 230,000 reemployment rights 
questions were also received in the period since 1947. The individuals 
involved were supplied with detailed information which enabled them 
to resolve their questions without intervention by the Bureau as is 
necessary in case handling. Use of the Bureau’s several publications 
in connection with correspondence on problems presented has made it 
possible to resolve a large volume of highly complex questions. with 
speed and efficiency. 

The totals given above do not include workload handled entirely 
but unreported by volunteer personnel, nor do they include the number 
of persons affected by the outcome of individual cases though they 
were not specifically parties to such cases. 


IMPACT AND EFFECTIVENESS OF THE REEMPLOYMENT RIGHTS PROGRAM 


In appraising the program as a whole, it is important to bear in 
mind that the veterans who obtain reinstatement through the assist- 
ance of the Government are only a fraction of the total number who 
return to their preservice jobs. It is hard to measure the total extent 
to which reemployment rights have been used, since operating statis- 
ties reflect only those cases in which some question or problem was 
involved. The Commission’s special survey of veterans in 1955 
found, however, that about two-thirds of all veterans of World War 
II or the Korean conflict had held regular, full-time jobs before enter- 
ing the Armed Forces. About 37 percent of all nondisabled veterans 
or somewhat more than half of those who had held regular jobs—re- 
turned to jobs with the same employer they had worked for before 
entering service. 

The total number of veterans who returned to previous emplovers, 
according to the Census Bureau survey, was about 7.2 million. 
Only a small fraction of this number have been reflected i in the operat- 
ing records of Selective Service or the Bureau of Veterans’ Reemploy- 
ment Rights, but many others unquestionably benefited from the 
program. The educational features of the program, designed to make 
both employers and servicemen familiar with the provisions of the law, 
have made it possible for many veterans merely to report back to 
their former employers and obtain reinstatement. .In many firms, 
settlement of a few initial cases may have established the basis for 
reinstatement of dozens or hundreds of other employees. 

A special survey by the Bureau, in 1953, provides some clues as 
to the relationship between the number of cases or problems handled 
and the total number of employees reinstated by employers. The 
survey covered 74 employers of various sizes, mostly in industrial and 
manufacturing fields, and probably underrepresents smaller firms 
and certain nonmanufac turing industries, but is probably quite 
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representative of experience in the kinds of firms which were repre- 
sented. 

A total of 58,055 employees of the reporting firms had left to enter 
military service since 1950, and of this number 22,391 had returned 
to their previous employers and been reinstated. Of these known to 
have fimshed military service, the rate of return ranged from 54 to 
92 percent in individual firms. At the time of the survey, 34,235 
former employees were still in service or “‘presumed to be still i 
service.” 

During the period in which 22,400 veterans were reinstated, the 
Bureau’s field offices handled 2,039 problems which involved the same 
emplovers. Thus, the number of problems was only about one-tenth 
as great as the total number of reinstatements. In many cases, 
howev er, the handling of a single problem or case had set the pattern 
for reinstatement of many other veterans in similar circumstances. 
General Effectiveness 

The benefits related to reemployment rights unquestionably have 
a proper place in the overall program of readjustment benefits, and 
play a key role in meeting the needs of many veterans. So far as 
the effectiveness of the program can be quantitatively measured, it 
appears to be operating smoothly and the costs involved are very 
slight in comparison to the service rendered. 

Ree ‘mployment rights may have been, for many individuals, the 
most important readjustment benefit used by returning veterans. 
Data from the 1955 Census Bureau show that those groups of vet- 
erans who were most likely to return to their preservice jobs were in 
general least likely to use either GI training or unemployment bene- 
fits. Prompt return to steady erployment, with income and status 
comparable to the position the veteran would have achieved if not in 
service, obviously would tend to eliminate the need for other bene- 
fits. Veterans who were reemployed may, in fact, represent a siz- 
able fraction of that group of veterans (about 20 percent) who did 
not make use of benefits under the GI bill. 

Apart from its value to veterans, the program probably contributes 
to the overall success of the military manpower procurement program, 
with which it is linked through the Universal Military Training and 
Service Act and the Reserve Forces Act of 1955. ‘The knowledge 
that their jobs are secure and that seniority continues to accrue w hile 
in the military service has encouraged many young men to enlist in 
the Armed Forces for 3 or 4 years rather than to wait for the draft 
It has also caused many young men to aceept the draft willingly 
because of the security they have in their old jobs. As the Reserve 
Forces are expanded to some 2.9 million over the next few years, re- 
employment rights will be an important factor in encouraging re- 
servists to ‘fulfill their Reserve obligation in the various traming 
programs. 

CURRENT PROBLEMS 


There are certain current problems in the operation of this program. 
During most of its history, the reemployment rights program has 
ope rated essentially on a short-range basis, with the expectation that 
it would be terminated as soon as the need for recruitment through 
selective service was over. ‘The facilities currently available have 
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not been sufficient, as indicated below, to provide uniform service in 
every State. 

It seems desirable to reexamine the program in the light of the pros- 
pect that selective service and other special military recruitment pro- 
grams will continue indefinitely—in order to meet the need for a 
strong Military Establishment and an effective Ready Reserve for the 
foreseeable future. There will be a continuous shifting of reservists 
and others between the labor force and the armed services. 

The Bureau of Veterans’ Reemployment Rights is responsible for 
assuring that these young men understand and obtain their rights, 
and employers and labor organizations depend on the Bureau for 
information and assistance in resolving complex problems. To carry 
out this work, it has made use of cooperating agencies and volunteers 
in @ manner unique in the Federal Government. Nevertheless, with 
a small headquarters staff and field offices in only 15 States, it has 
never been possible to train and supervise some 3,000 volunteer ad- 
visers in a way consistent with the program’s complex problems in 
industrial relations. As a result, shortcuts are used to achieve quan- 
tity production, but often at the expense of quality; investigations and 
case processing are not always complete; and the volunteer personnel 
make only part of the contribution they could make with more guid- 
ance and closer supervision. 

The pressure of current operating duties also makes it difficult 
for field office personnel to devote time to promotion of compliance in 
areas not relatively near their offices. The result is that employers 
and ex-servicemen in some areas are less well informed about the re- 
employment rights program, and less able to make use of the Bureau’s 
facilities, than those who are located in the same State, or in a nearby 
area. The following data, comparing the proportion of total popula- 
tion and total workload which originates in the headquarters State 
of various regions, makes it clear that equal service is not being 
made available in every State. There is a dilution of service in some 
of the States where no field office is located, and even in the more 
distant parts of some of the larger States. 

The unevenness of service is suggested by the following data on 
caseloads in States which contain regional offices and in other States 
in the same region. 

(1) The regional office in Louisville, Ky., received 821 cases during 
the calendar year 1955: 414 from Kentucky, 102 from Indiana, and 
305 from Tennessee. With 28 percent of the population, 50 percent 
of the cases were from Kentucky, where the office was located. 

(2) The ‘original office in At anta, Ga., received 160 cases from 

2 States in calendar 1955: 126 from Georgia and 34 from North 
Carolina. Georgia, with 40 percent of the population, represented 70 
percent of the cases. 

(3) The regional office in Boston, Mass., received 527 cases in 
1955: 423 from Massachusetts, 65 from Connecticut, and 39 from 
Maine. Compared with these 2 States, Massachusetts, with 60 per- 
cent of the 3-State population, received 80 percent of the cases. 

Kansas City, Mo., received 499 cases in calendar 1955: 348 from 
Missouri, 77 from Iowa, 144 from Kansas, and 30 from Nebraska. 
ae 38 percent of the population, but 70 percent of the cases were in 

issouri. 
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To put the reemployment rights program on a sound long-range 
basis, it would appear desirable to give serious consideration to pro- 
viding for field staff and a sufficient number of field offices to assure 
equal service to employers and veterans in all States. 

The success of the program rests largely on effective informational 
activities to assure acceptance by. employers and labor organizations. 
A more aggressive information program will be needed because the 
program soon will serve mainly reservists and peacetime servicemen 
who are not commonly regarded as veterans. Such activities can 
receive only limited attention from the present field staff heavily 
burdened by current operations. 

Also, some clarification of the law is needed to avoid conflicting inter- 
pretations by the courts, which in some areas grant important rights 
to ex-servicemen which are denied in other areas. Particularly, there 
is need for clarification of section 9 (c) of the act in which ambiguous 
language makes it possible to confuse basic reemployment rights with 
benefits acquired after reinstatement, such as insurance, pensions, and 
vacations. 





CHAPTER VIII 
EMPLOYMENT SERVICES FOR VETERANS 


Federal Government programs to provide special assistance to 
veterans through public employment offices date back to World War 
I. They have operated almost continuously since that time, though 
on a very limited basis during the 1920’s. This important readjust- 
ment benefit, which predates the GI bill by a quarter of a century, 
was provided originally through federally operated employment offices 
serving veterans alone. Almost inactive in the 1920’s, the program 
was revived in 1929-30. Since 1933, services to veterans have been 
a function of the nationwide Federal-State employment service sys- 
tem, which serves both veterans and nonveterans but extends special 
priorities and preferences to veterans of all wars. 

The placement services, counseling and other benefits provided by 
this program have been used by millions of veterans in the vears 
since World War II, and are potentially available to any veteran in 
need of employment. An even more comprehensive program of 
special services is provided for disabled veterans. 

Responsibility for the program, at the national level, is centered in 
the Veterans’ Employment Service, a specialized unit of the United 
States Employment Service in the Department of Labor. In day- 
to-day operations, veterans receive special priorities and preferences 
in the service provided by some 1,700 local employment offices, 
operated by the 51 State and Territorial employment security agencies 
affiliated with the United States Employment Service. 

A full description of the program’s history and of the development 
of the varied services furnished to veterans through public employ- 
ment offices would parallel, in large part, the history of the whole 
system of free public employment offices in this country. In this field, 
programs for veterans have affected the development of programs to 
serve the general public, and the growth and evolution of the overall 
employment service program has in turn affected the nature and 
scope of the services available to veterans. 

The present chapter will not attempt to cover this complex history 
in detail. Instead, it reviews the program in general terms, with the 
aim of indicating (a) the nature and purpose of the benefits provided 
to veterans, (6) the main steps in historic al development of vet- 
erans’ employment service programs, (c) the role of these programs in 
relation to the total system of von eal nanaitie and other pro- 
grams serving disabled or nondisabled veterans, and (d) the interaction 
between employment service programs for veterans oe nonveterans. 

The concluding section of the chapter will appraise the effectiveness 
and current status of the program and consider certain issues which 
may arise in the future—such as the question of providing the same 
or similar benefits to servicemen who have been in the Armed Forces 
only in peacetime. 

268 
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NATURE AND PURPOSE OF THE BENEFITS PROVIDED TO VETERANS 
THROUGH THE PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT SERVICE SYSTEM 


Unlike most other readjustment benefits, the employment assistance 
program for veterans is completely integrated with the program 
servmg the general public. The veteran receives the same Kinds of 
services that are available to anyone who uses the approximately 
1,700 local offices of the State and Territorial employment security 
agencies—but he is entitled to special priorities and preferential 
treatment in receiving these services regardless of how many years 
nee passed since his. separation from military service. Except for 

1 few years of direct Federal operation during World War Il, the 
cieasadl Federal-State system has existed since passage of the Wagner- 
Peyser Act in 1933. Before that time separate employment offices 
for veterans had been operated by the Federal Government during 
much of the period since the last year of World War I, but these offices 
had been entirely separate from the more numerous and better staffed 
State and municipal offices which existed to serve the general public 
in a number of areas. 


Basie Authority and Legislation 

The basic onthe for the program is contained in three congres- 
sional acts: (1) The Wagner-Peyser Act of 1933, which first estab- 
lished the Wiese kK mployment Service on a pe ee basis; (2) 
the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944,' and (3) the Veterans’ 
Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952.2 In janailacios with these 
acts, detailed policies have been promulgated by the United States 
Employment Service and the Secretary of Labor to assure that 
veterans receive the services and preferences described later in this 
chapter. 

Provisions of the Wagner-Peyser Act (1933).—T' e passage of the 
Wagner-Pevser Act * on June 6, 1933, created the legislative charter 
for a permanent nationwide employment service system. These serv- 
ices were to be administered by the States, with financial assistance 
from the Federal Government, and subject to certain Federal stand- 
ards governing organization and operation of the State services. 
Section 3 (a) of the act created the United States Employment Service 
as a new bureau in the Department of Labor, and made it the Bureau's 
duty to “promote and develop a national svstem of employment offices 
for men, women and juniors,” to “maintain a veterans’ service to be 
devoted to securing employment for veterans’’ and to “assist in estab- 
lishing and maintaining systems of public offic es in the several States,” 
in which “there shal] be located a veterans’ employment service.” 

Section 2 of the same act called for the appointment of a veterans’ 
placement representative in each State, paid from Federal funds and 
reporting administratively to the Director of the Veterans’ Employ- 
ment Service, but attached to the staff of the State employment 
service. These representatives were responsible for promoting effee- 
tive services to veterans. With the passage of the Wagner-Peyser 
Act, the Veterans’ Placement Service—until then wholly separate 
from existing State programs—-was reorganized and integrated into 
the new Federal-State system. The separate offices for veterans were 
1 Publie Law 346, 78th Cong., June 22, 1944 


2 Public Law 550, 82d Cong., July 16, 1952 
Publie Law 30, 73d Cong., June 6, 1933. 
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closed and placement of veterans was made a responsibility of th: 
expanded State employment services, which were far more numerous 
and better staffed. 

To assure more services to veterans, special supervision was pro- 
vided through the veterans’ placement representatives in each State, 
who were responsible to the Veterans’ Placement Service in Washing- 
ton but assigned to the headquarters of the State service. The 
organization and growth of services to veterans during the period 
from 1933 to 1944 is more fully described in the following section of 
this chapter. 

Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944.—The Employment service 
program for veterans was reenforced and tndedaniel by the passage 
of the GI bill (Public Law 346) in 1944. Title IV of the act dotlacied 
that it was the intent and purpose of Congress “that there shall be 
an effective job counseling and placement service for veterans” and 
that “policies shall be promulgated and administered so as to provide 
for them a maximum of job opportunity in the field of gainful employ- 
ment.” The same title provided for creation of a Veterans’ Placement 
Service Board for the purpose of cooperating with and assisting the 
United States Employment Service in achieving these objectives. 
The Board consisted of the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, as 
Chairman; the Director of the National Selective Service System; and 
the administrator of the agency responsible for administering the 
functions of the United States Employment Service. 

The Board’s powers and authority were extremely broad. The act 
provided that it should ‘‘determine all matters of policy relating to 
the administration of the Veterans’ Employment Service of the United 
States Employment Service,’’ and the Chairman of the Board was 
given— 
direct authority and responsibility for carrying out its policies through the 
veterans’ employment representatives in the several States.‘ 


The Chairman was empowered to appoint an Executive Secretary 


who shall thereupon be the Chief of the Veterans’ Employment Service of the 
United States Employment Service.® 


The regulations paapten by the Veterans’ Placement Service Board, 


and the organizational arrangements developed in this period, which 
are described later in the chapter, are similar in most respects to the 
present policies and organization of the program. Three key elements 
in the program, which originated in this period, were (1) the assignment 
of employees in each local office to carry out special services for 
veterans, (2) the establishment of a general priority for veterans, in 
referring applicants to jobs, and (3) the indiate that disabled veterans 
should receive preferential treatment in all employment service 
operations. 

Unlike most of the other benefits provided under Public Law 346, 
the employment service benefits were not limited to veterans of World 
War Il. The term “veteran,” for purpose of title [V, was defined as 
any person “who served in the active service of the Armed Forces 
during a period of war in which the United States has been, or is, 
engaged, or during the period on or after June 27, 1950” and prior to 
such termination date as might be determined by the President or the 
Congress.°® 

* Public Law 346, 78th Cong., sec. 600 (b). 


*Tbid., sec. 600 (b). 
* Ibid. sec., 607. 
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At the beginning of World War LI, the State employment services 
had been taken over by the Federal Government, and the United 
states Employment Service, was directly charged with operations of a 
nationwide employment service in all States. In September 1942, 
the USES was transferred to the War Manpower Commission. At the 
war’s end, when wartime emergency manpower controls were dropped 
and the War Manpower Commission was abolished, the Federal-State 
arrangements provided for in the Wagner-Peyser Act were reestab- 
lished with minor changes. The United States Employment Service 
was located briefly in the Department of Labor, then transferred to the 
Kederal Security Agency for about 1 year in 1948-49, and returned to 
the Department of Labor by Reorganization Plan No. 2 in 1949, 

At that time, the functions of the Veterans’ Placement Service 
Board were also transferred to the Secretary of Labor. In general, 
the Secretary has reaffirmed and in some respects extended the policies 
of the former Board. 

The Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act (1952).—When the 
Korean GI bill (Public a 550 of the 82d Cong.) was enacted in 1952, 
veterans of the Korean conflict were given the same basic benefits that 
were already available to World War II veterans. The basic pro- 
visions to this effect are in title VI of the 1952 act. 

Servicemen who enter the Armed Forces after January 31, 1955, 
are not eligible for benefits under Public Law 550, and are therefore 
not covered by the benefits provided under employment service 
programs for veterans. 


Benefits Provided to Veterans Under the Present Program 

The benefits available to veterans through the employment service 
system rest upon policies adopted by the Secretary of Labor, the 
United States Employment Service, and the Veterans’ Employment 
Service to carry out the objectives stated in the Wagner-Peyser Act 
and the two GI bills. The following policies, which in many respects 
parallel those embodied in earlier regulations of the Veterans’ Place- 
ment Service Board, were issued by the Secretary of Labor in 1950 
and are still in effect. For convenience, they are grouped below under 
headings which are not part of the official text: 

(A) General responsibilities of the United States Employment Service, 
the Veterans Employment Service, and the State agencies: 


It is the policy of the Secretary of Labor that: 

1. The facilities of the United States Employment Service and the State 
agencies designated under section 4 of the Wagner-Peyser Act to cooperate with 
the United States Employment Service (hereinafter referred to as the “State 
agencies’) shall be utilized fully to provide an effective job counseling and 
employment placement service to veterans. 

2. The United States Employment Service, the Veterans Employment Service, 
and each State agency shall comply with the provisions of title IV of the Service- 
men’s Readjustment Act of 1944, as amended, and each State agency shall 
cooperate fully with the State veterans employment representative in order to 
enable him to discharge the responsibilities specified in section 601 of that act. 

3. The United States Employment Service and the State agencies shall provide 
an effective placement service for all veterans in order to secure for them the 
maximum of job opportunity in the field of gainful employment. 

4. The United States Employment Service and the State agencies shall provide 
an effective employment counseling service to all veterans who need special 
assistance in meeting problems of vocational adjustment. 
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(B) Priorities, preferences and services to be provided by local offices: 


5. Local public employment offices shall give’ priority to qualified veterans in 
referring workers to job openings, and shall give priority to disabled veterans 
over other veterans. 

6. Disabled veterans shall be given preferential treatment in all services provided 
by local public employment offices 

7. Local public employment offices shall provide information to veterans con- 
cerning (a) training, rehabilitation, and other benefits or services related to em- 
ployment, and (6) th: governmental or community agencies through which such 
benefits or services may be obtained 

(C‘) Coope ration with other age neces: 


8. The United States Employment Service, the Veterans Employment Service, 
and the State agency shall cooperate with public and private organizations and 
committees in order to promote employment opportunities for veterans and to 
facilitate their placement in available job openings 

9. The United States Employment Se rvice, the Veterans Employment Service, 
and the St ate agency shall cooperate with officials of Army, Navy, Air Force, and 
Veterans’ Administration hospitals in order to facilitate the employment of veter- 
ans eligible for discharge. 


D) Administration: 


10. The State agencies shall designate, in each full-functioning local employ- 
ment office, one or more employees, preferably veterans, whose primary responsi- 
bility shall be to discharge the duties prescribed in section 602 of the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act of 1944, as amended 

11. These policies shall be carried out in accordance with instructions issued 
jointly by the Director of the United States Employment Service and the Chief 
of the Veterans Employment Service. 


The United States Employment Service has established policies 
which parallel, and to some extent supplement, the policies of the 
Secretary of Labor which have been quoted above. These provide, 


for example, for the same priorities and preferences that have already 
been mentioned, for services at hospitals and military separation 
centers, for provision of information to veterans regarding benefits 
and services available to them through other agencies, and for ‘‘use of 
the total Employment Service staff and facilities in supplying counsel- 
ing and placement services to veterans.” These Employment Service 
functions also include the following: 

To encourage and participate in the establishment of community advisory 
centers for veterans where needed 

To cooperate with employers in establishing on-the-job training programs 
when justified by the actual or anticipated needs of the employer for skilled 
workers and in consideration of the long-term occupational opportunity afforded 
the trainee upon completion of the course. 

To cooperate closely with other agencies of the Government, public and private 
organizations, emplovers, and workers by making available such specific technical 
and statistical information and materials as are pertinent and useful in the 
planning, operation, and control of on-the-job training programs. 

The specific services that are provided under these policies are 
varied, and cover the whole spectrum of programs carried on by 
public employment offices. Referral of applicants to job openings, 
though important, is only one phase of the total program, which may 
include such other activities as (a) job solicitation on an individual 
basis when the veteran’s qualifications are such that the local office 
is unlikely to receive such job orders, (6) information services related 
to reemployment rights and other veterans’ benefits, (¢) provision of 
information to veterans before they enter the labor market-—1. e., at 
hospitals and separation points, (¢7) cooperation with other agencies 
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through orderly interagency referral, (e) assistance to veterans | 
making wise use of the training benefits available to them, and so on 


Relation of the Program to Veterans’ Needs as Job-Seekers 

These varied programs to assist veterans in obtaining employment 
are based on a recognition that, for many veterans, a period spent in 
military service will put the serviceman at a disadvantage (usually 
only temporarily) when he seeks to reestablish himself in the civilian 
labor market. Some of the problems of veterans in this phase of r 
adjustment have been described earlier, in chapter II]. In some cases 
the veteran’s special problems may be due to lack of civilian work ex 
perience, or may result from a “‘rusting”’ of civilian skills while in the 
Armed Forces. For others, the difficulty may stem from difficulty in 
choosing an occupational goal, inability to use military experience in 
civilian occupations, or from the need to enter apprenticeship or 
on-the-job training when past the normal entrance age. There may 
in addition, be special emotional problems which ms ake it harder to 
form a permanent job attachment, even though no “disability’’ is 
involved. Voluntary shifting between jobs, for example, is much 
more frequent among newly returned veterans than among most other 
groups of workers, and some time is required to find out what the 
veteran really wants in the way of employment and working condi- 
tions. 

The extent and nature of these problems is brought out clearly in 
the findings of a survey conducted for the Commission by the Bureau 
of the Census in October 1952. These findings are presented in detail 
in another staff report (No. LX, pt. A), and some of the highlights 
have been summarized above in chapter ITI. 

One measure of the need for such services is the extent to which 
veterans have actually sought help from the Employment Service in 
finding jobs, and the extent to which they have actually obtained jobs 
in this way. The number of new applications filed by veterans, in 
each fiscal year since the end of World War II, has been related to the 
flow of veterans into civilian life. There has been less variation in 
the number of veterans placed in nonfarm jobs. Data for each fiscal 
vear since 1945 are given below: 
laBLe 1.—Applications and platements of veterans through the public « 

service—Fiscal year totals, 1945-55, 
| Thousands of veterans] 
New appli- Placements Placement 


Fiscal year ending cations in nonagri per 100 
cultural jobs applicatio 


woo 


Total: 1946-55__.__- 
Total; 1044-55__-_....- 


Source: Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security. 
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The volume of applications was highest in the period of mass 
demobilization (1946-47), declined fairly steadily as veterans com- 
leted their readjustment, and was relatively low in fiscal 1949-52. 
t rose somewhat after the. passage of Public Law 550 as Korean 
conflict veterans made use of employment service programs. The 
ratio of placements to applications has tended to be highest in the 
years when applications were relatively low—probably because these 
were periods in which most veteran applicants were persons who had 
been in civilian life for some time, and in which employment conditions 
were good. 


BACKGROUND AND HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT OF EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
PROGRAMS FOR VETERANS 


To describe the history of special employment services to veterans 
in detail it would be necessary to cover the whole history of Federal 
programs providing free public employment services. The evolution 
of veterans’ programs covers nearly the same period as the broader 
program for the general public, and each major change in the scope or 
content of the general program has had an immediate impact on 
services to veterans. The close organic relationship between the two 
programs must therefore be borne in mind if present programs for 
veterans are to be properly understood and appraised. 

The brief historical survey which follows deals separately with four 
periods: (1) The early development of public employment services 
prior to World War I; (2) the period from World War I to passage of 
the Wagner-Peyser Act in 1933; (3) the period from 1933 to passage 
of the GI bill in 1944; and (4) the period from 1944 to the present.’ 


Public Employment Services Before World War I 

In the evolution of public employment services in the United States, 
as in many other programs, the leadership came at first from the 
States and local communities, rather than the Federal Government. 
The latter part of the 19th century was marked by growing interest 
in problems of employment and unemployment—in interest which 
was expressed in early studies of vocational guidance, of programs to 
assist in the adjustment of immigrants, and in research on unemploy- 
ment, as well as the first steps in the development of free employment 
offices or labor exchanges. In general, municipal services developed 
first, State services were established somewhat later, and growth of 
a national system was the final step. 

The earliest of the local programs were often motivated by concern 
about local unemployment problems or by a desire to curb abuses 
that had arisen in private employment practices. Among the earliest 
experiments were municipal offices established in New York City in 
1834 and 1869, and in San Francisco in 1869. The first State to 
establish a public employment service system was Ohio, in 1890. 
During the aves 16 years (from 1890 through 1906) at least 42 


public employment offices were established in 17 States, including 31 
which were State operated and 11 independent municipal offices. 
In many cases there were no appropriations of funds to operate the 

? Much of the historical material presented in this section, for periods prior to World War II, is based on 
the following sources: The Public Employment Service in the United States, by Atkinson, Odencrantz, 


and Deming, Public Administration Service, 1938; and Occupational Placement, by Anna Y. Reed, Cornell 
University Press, 1946. 
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offices, and their actual effectiveness in placement of workers in jobs 
varied greatly. 

Nevertheless, a survey made at the time of the First National 
Conference on Unemployment, held in New York in 1914, found that 
at least 19 States were operating a total of 54 offices in the preceding 
year, in addition to independent offices in 13 municipalities. First 
steps toward interstate cooperation in placement of workers had also 
been taken, particularly in the Western States where seasonal farm 
labor shortages were a problem. 

The Federal Government’s first efforts in the employment field 
were made in 1907, when the Bureau of Immigration undertook to 
collect and distribute information on job openings, largely to en- 
courage immigrants to move out of areas of labor surplus. Soon 
after the Department of Labor was created in 1913, this program was 
expanded to serve other workers, at least in theory. Between 1914 
and 1917, specialized placement services were developed for several 
groups of workers, including programs of farm placement, marine 
placement, and youth services for young men and young women. 

The first forerunner of veterans’ employment assistance programs 
appears to have come in this period, when a special service was 
established on the Mexican border in 1917 to place guardsmen return- 
ing from military service. More than 20,000 of the returning service- 
men registered, and 15,000 were directed to jobs. 

None of these early experiments came even close to establishing 
a full-fledged public employment service system, but there was 
growing discussion, even before World War I, of the problems involved 
in developing effective employment offices and of the need for such 
services, and several bills to create a national employment service 
were introduced in the 1914-15 session of Congress. 

With the outbreak of the European War in 1914, concern about 
unemployment became less important than the problem of manpower 
shortages, which were aggravated by the stoppage of immigration at 
the same time when expanding war industries were calling for more 
manpower. Between 1914 and 1917, the United States Employme nt 
Service—as the placement services of the Department of Labor were 
unofficially called after 1915—developed emergency programs for 
recruitment of farmworkers, shipyard workers, and other marine 
workers. 

Federal Employment Service Programs—From World War I to 1933 


With the entry of the United States into the war (April 6, 1917) 
there was increased need for centralization and specialization of 
recruitment and employment programs. The specialized programs 
which had already been established for recruitment of farmworkers 
and maritime workers were expanded, and 2 other emergency services 
were created, one dealing with the employment of Negro workers, and 
another specializing in problems related to women in industry. 
Progress in developing an effective national organization was slow, 
but in January 1918 the United States Employment Service w as 
= established as an independent unit in the Department of 
abor 

Existing State and local employment offices were brought into the 
national system, and new offices were opened in other States and 
cities. It was not until August 1918, however, that a final operating 


80060—56——_19 
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program was formulated—and within 3 months, Germany’s surrender 
and the armistice put an end to the wartime problems with which the 
system had been intended to deal. Completely different problems, 
related to the reemplovment of displaced war workers and ex-service- 
men, became the primary concern of the Employment Service. 

The first large-scale effort to provide special employment assistance 
to veterans was made in this period. The Congress appropriated 
funds for the opening of new offices whose primary purpose was to 
expedite job slaaennen of returning servicemen. Job-advisement 
centers were also established at embarkation points in France and 
England, at which servicemen could register for jobs even before 
returning to civilian life, and could obtain occupational leaflets and 
information on employment opportunities. The United States Em- 
ployment Service also established offices in the various camps east 
of the Mississippi River, to assist servicemen in finding jobs. 

Despite increasing public concern about rising unemployment, the 
Congress refused in 1919 to provide funds for the special veterans’ 
assistance work of the USES, and an 80-percent reduction in Employ- 
ment Service operations was necessary, though less than half of the 
men in the Armed Forces had been demobilized. Individuals and 
private welfare agencies attempted to fill the gap, under the leadership 
of the Emergency Committee of the Council on National Defense. 
Approximately 2 2,500 cooperative bureaus for placement of returning 
servicemen and war workers were set up, 300 of which conducted their 
work in offices of the United States Employment Service.® 

Veterans of World War I, in general, had little Government aid in 
their return to civilian life. In the absence of anything resembling 
the GI bill, placement services were probably the most important 
form of aid, and more than two-fifths of the 3.4 million soldiers dis- 
charged during the first year en the armistice registered for jobs. 
Of the estimated total of nearly 1.5 million who registered, about 70 
percent were placed.® 

Experience during the next decade is mainly of significance because 

demonstrated the impossibility of operating an effective veterans’ 
employment service apart from a well-organized employment service 
system serving the whole community. 

During the 1920’s, Federal participation in the operation of public 
employment offices was extremely limited, and the fairly extensive 
network of offices that had been built up during the war was turned 
back to the States. Most of the offices were discontinued, and the 
total number of public employment offices dropped from 269 in 1920 
to 151 at the end of 1930. The number of States in which at least 1 
office was in operation dropped from 41 to 24 in the same period, and 
there were several States with only a single office and many offices 
with only 1 employee. Nevertheless, the number of offices and the 
number of States making appropriations for employment. service 
purposes was distinctly creater than before the war. Federal grants- 
in-aid were only nominal, amounting to about $50,000 per year. 

Veterans’ employment problems were an important factor in the 
expansion of Federal Employment Service programs in the early 
1930’s. With the onset of the depression, the plight of unemployed 


® Occupational Placement, by Anna Y. Reed, Cornell University Press, 1946. Pp. 65-66. 

® Demobilization of Manpow er, 1918-19, by Stella Stewart, Bulletin No, 784, U. 8. Department of Labor, 
1944. Pp. 61-62. 

1 Atkinson, Odencrantz & Deming, op. cit, 
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veterans was brought forcibly to the attention of Congress by veterans’ 
organizations, and in 1930 C ongress made an additional appropriation 
to the United States E mploy ment Service for the express purpose of 
establishing a special employment service for veterans. With these 
funds, 36 ‘Offices were established in the larger cities, manned by 
veterans. Most of the offices were small, and under depression 
conditions the type of placement bordered on the “welfare’’ concept 
of service, but there were outstanding exceptions in some areas such as 
Los Angeles and Minneapolis-St. Paul, where rather effective programs 
were developed. 

Despite a Presidential veto in 1931 of the Wagner bill, which pro- 
vided for a Federal-State employment service system with Federal 
grants-in-aid, Congress made additional appropriations to the Depart- 
ment of Labor in that year, with which a total of 101 Federal employ- 
ment offices were eventually set up to serve the general public. These 
were in addition to 30 special veterans’ placement offices and 20 farm 
placement offices. Thus, at its peak in 1932, the Federal Employ- 
ment Service operated 151 offices, most of which had only 2 or 3 em- 
ployees. Altogether, the Federal offices had about 460 employees— 
a number roughly comparable to the total staff of the wholly separate 
State employment offices, which had about 550 employees in 1950. 

Achievements of the employment service system, in the period from 
1930 to 1933, were reduced by the lack of coordination between Fed- 
eral and State services, which often provided duplicate facilities in 
the same community. More than one-third of the Federal offices, in 
fact, were in cities where service was already being provided by the 
State systems. 

The special veterans’ offices, in this period, could render only a 


limited service. Most of them had only 2 ee (a manager and 


a clerk) and only 1 office had more than 4 employees. Half the veter- 
ans’ offices were located in cities already served by State or munic- 
ipally operated employment offices, which were often larger and better 
established in the community, and employers in general did not make 
much use of the veterans’ offices to fill attractive job openings. 


Expansion of Veterans’ Placement Services Under the Wagner-Peyser 
Aet (1933-44) 

With the passage of the Wagner-Peyser Act in 1933, services to 
veterans were integrated with the expanded Federal-State system 
of public employment offices. The United States Employment 
Service (USES) was made responsible for maintaining ‘‘a veterans’ 
service to be devoted to securing employment for veterans,’ and the 
Veterans’ Employment. Service was established as a division of the 
USES in the Department of Labor. In addition to its responsibility 
for assisting “in establishing and maintaining systems of public 
employment offices in the several States and political subdivisions 
thereof,”’ the USES was to assure that in each such system ‘‘there 
shall be located a veterans’ employment service.’’'! The act also 
provided for veterans’ employment representatives in each of the 
States, who had main responsibility for assuring special attention to 
veterans’ problems. 

The first years of operation under the Wagner-Peyser Act were 
depression years, in which employment was widespread and few 
11 See, 3 (a), Public Law 30, 73d Cong; 
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private employers made use of public employment offices. The role 
of such offices was largely limited to placement in casual jobs, and 
referrals to work relief and public works projects. There were notable 
exceptions in a few cities where employment offices had built up a 
successful participation in private employment. 

The next major step in the expansion of public employment services 
and their services to veterans came with the passage of the Social 
Security Act in 1935. State unemployment compensation laws, estab- 
lished throughout the country as a result of the act, required an ex- 
panded system of employment offices to take claims for benefits, handle 
the job registrations of claimants, and refer them to suitable work 
where possible. Private employers now had two strong incentives 
to make greater use of the employment service, both because employ- 
ment office job applicants represented the bulk of the experienced local 
labor supply and because of their interest in reducing the cost of un- 
employment insurance by prompt reemployment of claimants. The 
total number of employment service placements in private nonagricul- 
tural jobs rose rapidly in the years from 1936 to 1940, and placements 
of veterans in such jobs rose sharply also. 

The basic change in the character of Employment Service operations 
during this period is shown in chart I, which compares the volume 
of “‘public” and “‘private”’ placements in each year from 1933 through 
1940. Placements in private jobs, which had represented less than a 
quarter of all placements in 1935, amounted to about two-thirds of the 
total in 1937 and more than four-fifths in 1940. Another important 
change, not shown in the chart, was in the industrial distribution of 

rivate placements. Services to manufacturing firms and other major 
industries increased in relative importance, displacing the former 
predominance of service and retail trade. 

The Veterans Employment Service, as part of the United States 
Employment Service, was transferred to the Federal Security Agency 
by Reorganization Plan No. 1 effective July 1, 1939. There it became 

art of the Bureau of Employment Security, and employment service 
unctions were coordinated with the unemployment compensation 
programs for which the Bureau was also responsible. 

Impact of World War IJ.—Further strengthening of the employ- 
ment service system came during World War II, when services were 
expanded to meet the growing needs of war industries. Less than a 
month after Pearl Harbor, the State employment services were taken 
over by the Federal Government “for the duration,” and were 
federally operated from 1942 to 1947 by the USES.” In September 
1942, the USES was transferred to the War Manpower Commission 
(by Executive Order 9247) and became the main operating agency for 
wartime manpower programs. 


8 By Presidential order dated December 19, 1941, and effective January 1, 1942. 
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Labor shortages in war industries, together with the responsibility 
of the War Manpow er Commission for manpower controls in areas of 
labor shortage, transformed the employment service into the main 
channel of recruitment for private jobs in many important areas. The 
effectiveness of the employment service was enhanced, during this 
period, by the development of programs going beyond the traditional 
placement functions, such as cooperation w ith. employers in improving 
manpower utilization, intensive efforts to increase the use of handi- 
capped workers, participation in community programs needed because 
of wartime migration to industrial centers, intensive development 
of various technical tools for matching men with jobs, and cooperat on 
with vocational training programs. These developments left the 
employment service, at the end of the war, stronger and better 
equipped to do its job than ever before. 

In the same period, the responsibilities of Veterans Employment 
representatives were expanded to include close liaison with selective 
service local boards and separation centers of the Armed Forces. 
Similar liaison with national headquarters of other agencies was 
developed at the Washington level. 

Program Changes Under the GI bill (1944-49) 

In the discussion that preceded passage of the Servicemen’s Read- 
justment Act in 1944, there was much concern about veterans’ employ- 
ment problems during demobilization, and the magnitude of the prob- 
lem was recognized by veterans’ organizations, Congress, and the 
general public. There was no disagreement on the general principle 
that special employment services should be provided for veterans, but 
there were several views as to how such services should be handled. 

In the early hearings on the GI bill, there was much disagreement 
between those wh .o felt that all veterans’ benefits should be centralized 
in the Veterans’ Administration and those who favored assigning the 
various operating programs to agencies normally responsible for re- 
lated programs which served the general public. ‘The veterans service 
organizations concerned with disabled veterans were not in favor of 
assigning heavy new responsibilities to the VA, for fear that the 
interests of the disabled would be submerged or disregarded. There 
were, however, considerations in favor of centralization, based both 
on a desire to permit veterans to deal with a single agency on all their 
benefits and on a general desire to strengthen the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration. 

The idea of centralization finally prevailed with respect to the three 
new benefits created by the GI bill—namely, education and training, 

readjustment allowances, and the loan guaranty. There were also 
proposals to transfer the Veterans’ E mployment Service from the 
United States Employment Service to the Veterans’ Administration, 
but it became evident in the course of debate that such a move would 
not strengthen the services provided to veterans. The program’s 
operations depended on a nationwide network of nearly 2,000 employ- 
ment offices, which already existed, and transfer of operating responsi- 
bility for veterans’ placement to the Veterans’ Administration would 
have required it to set up a complete duplicate organization. The 
final decision was to create a Veterans’ Placement Service Board, 
with the Administrator of Veterans Affairs as Chairman, which would 
cooperate with and assist the United States Employment Service, and 
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determine matters of policy relating to administration of the Veterans’ 
Employment Service. 

On August 10, 1945, the Veterans’ Placement Service Board issued 
regulations setting forth the responsibilities of the Veterans’ Employ- 
ment Service and the United States Employment Service, as provided 
in title LV of Public Law 346. The operating arrangements under 
these regulations included several new features. 

The staff administratively responsible to the Chief of the Veterans’ 
Employment Service under the new program, as had been true previ- 
ously, was limited to a small headquarters staff plus the veterans’ 
employment representatives assigned to individual States, with their 
immediate assistants. However, the regulations were designed to 
assure that personnel of the State and local offices would: participate 
in the program to the extent required to provide “‘the maximum of 
job opportunities” to veterans. The regulation provided that— 

In order to adequately carry out the obligations of section 602 of the act, the 
administrative head of the employment service in the State shall assign one or 
more employees of the staffs of each local office, preferably veterans, whose 
services shall be devoted to discharging— 
duties connected with placement and employment of veterans.” 

The basic operating responsibility at the State and local levels, 
however, still devolved upon regular employees of the United States 
Employment Service, which was designated— 
to carry out these responsibilities and policies as promulgated and determined 
by the Veterans’ Placement Service Board." 

The Board’s regulations also covered the organization and operation 
of services to veterans through local employment offices. Some of the 


key features of these regulations dealt with the following important 
principles 
(1) The local veterans’ employment representative was made— 


functionally responsible for the supervision of the registration of veterans in local 
employment offices * * * and for placement of veterans in employment. 

(2) All divisions of the local employment office were to “cooperate 
with the local veterans’ employment representative in the selection 
and referral of veterans to employers.” It was specifically provided 
that— 
in filling employer orders, any veteran qualified for job openings shall be given 
priority in referral to such jobs over any nonveteran.'® 

(3) The local employment office manager and local veterans’ em- 
ployment representative were instructed to— 
see that the disabled veteran is given preferential treatment by all personnel of 
the local employment office.!” 


PROGRAM OPERATIONS AND ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION——-THE 
PRESENT PROGRAM 


At the national level, responsibility for employment assistance and 
related services to veterans is centered in the Bureau of Employment 
Security in the Department of Labor. Within the Bureau, respon- 
sibility for the program centers in the Veterans’ Employment Service, 

'3 Regulations of the Veterans’ Placement Service Board, July 14, 1945, par. II. 
4 Tbid., par. III. 
‘8 Tbid., par. VI (A). 


16 Tbid., par. VI (B). 
NIbid., par. VI (E). 
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a specialized unit of the United States Employment Service (USES) 
which establishes national standards and policies for the State-F ederal 
employment service system. 

The Veterans’ Employment Service—often called the ““VES’’—does 
not have direct administrative responsibility for operations in local 
employment offices, which are controlled by the respective State 
agencies. Instead, the VES is charged with functional responsibility 
for the quality and adequacy of services to veterans throughout the 
Federal-State system. The key role in functional supervision of 
State and local programs is played by veterans’ employment represen- 
tatives assigned to each State employment service."® 

The State veterans’ employment representative—or ““VER’’—has 
a double task. One of these is to function as a member of the head- 
quarters staff of the State agency, and assist in developing effective 
statewide programs to carry out the policies of the USES and VES 
with regard to veterans’ programs. Second, and even more important, 
is his task of assuring that veterans are properly served by the local 
employment offic es—which re present the point of contact with the 
individual veteran who desires counseling, information, or a job. 

In the following discussion of the organization and operation of 
veterans’ programs, stress will therefore be placed on what happens 
at the local office, and how local veterans’ activities are related to the 
overall operation of the Federal-State system. Much of the material 
is adapted from a handbook for State VER’s (veterans’ employment 
representatives) prepared by the Department of Labor. 


Organization and Policy at the National Level 


The Bureau of Employment Security, in the Department of Labor, 
administers both employment service and unemployment insurance 
programs. Within the Bureau, the Veterans’ Employment Service is 
a part of the United States Employment Service, and is the only unit 
in the Bureau that assigns employees to each State and Territory. 

At the national level the Veterans’ Employment Service consists of 
a Chief and a small headquarters staff. Responsibilities of the 
national office staff include— 

(1) Formulation of programs, policies, and procedures; (2) establishment of 
effective relationships with other national agencies and organizations responsible 
for or interested in programs for veterans, both public and private; (3) the provi- 
sion of technical assistance to, and supervision of, the field staff in carrying out 
the various programs; and (4) the full administration of the Veterans’ Employment 
Service. ! 

The Veterans’ Employment Service, as already indicated, is auth- 
orized by law to exercise functional supervision of the services provided 
veterans through the local offices of the State employment security 
agencies. It also has the responsibility of insuring that the policies 
of the Secretary of Labor and the United States Employment Service 
on special service to veterans are carried out by the State agencies. 

The objectives and policies of the Veterans’ Employment Service 
correspond closely to those of the USES and the Secretary of Labor, 
as they apply to service to veterans, which have been outlined above. 
These policies are disseminated to all personnel of the Bureau of 
Employment Security and the State employment security agencies 

18 In this discussion, as elsewhere in this chapter, the term “State’’ includes the District of Columbia 


Puerto Rico, and the Territories of Hawaii and Alaska. 
1 From State VER Handbook, Department of Labor, 1956. 
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by field instructions, operating manuals, and through in-service 
training programs, 

Without exception the State agencies have accepted these policies. 
However, the implementation of them in local office operations varies 
from State to State and from local office to local office within the 
States. The Veterans’ Employment Service plays a major role in 
effectuating and implementing these policies. 


Organization at the State Level 


In each individual State, a key role is played by the veterans’ em- 
ployment representative (or VER) who is administratively responsible 
to the Secretary of Labor but attached to the staff of the State employ- 
ment service. A full-time “VER” is assigned to each State and 
Territory and to the District of Columbia, and is responsible for 
planning, adapting, and effectuating all programs, policies, and pro- 
cedures on services to veterans through the public employment offices 
in the State. He is also responsible for providing technical assistance 
on veterans programs to the State agency both at the State adminis- 
trative level and in local offices. 

The responsibilities of the State veterans’ employment representa- 
tive are spelled out in title IV of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act 
(Public Law 346) as amended. Section 601 of the act provides for 
the assignment of State veterans’ employment representatives and 
outlines their method of selection, conditions of employment, au- 
thority, responsibilities and relationships with the State agencies, 
As to the State responsibilities of the State VER, section 601 states: 

Each such veterans’ employment representative shall be attached to the staff 
of the public employment service in the State to which he has been assigned. 
He shall be administratively responsible to the Secretary of Labor for the execu- 
tion of the Secretary’s veteran placement policies through the public employment 
service in the State. In cooperation with the public employment service staff 
in the State he shall— 

(a) Be functionally responsible for the supervision of the registration of 
veterans in local employment offices for suitable types of employment and 
for placement of veterans in employment; 

(b) Assist in securing and maintaining current information as to the 
various types of available employment in public works and private industry 
or business; : 

(c) Promote the interest of employers in employing veterans; 

(d) Maintain regular contact with employers and veterans’ organizations 
with a view of keeping employers advised of veterans available for employ- 
ment and veterans advised of opportunities for employment; and 

(e) Assist in every possible way in improving working conditions and the 
advancement of employment of veterans. 

The Veterans Employment Service has developed a program to 
guide State VER’s in carrying out the above duties and responsibilities. 
This program involves four major activities: (@) Relationships with 
State employment services; (6) promoting jobs for veterans; (c) 
relationships with Federal and State agencies and interested com- 
munity groups; and (d) relationships with organized veterans’ groups. 


Operations at the local level 

In each full-functioning local employment office, there is a local 
veterans’ employment representative whose responsibilities are parallel 
to those of the State VER. In smaller offices, this responsibility may 
be assigned to any one of several employees—manager, assistant 
manager, counselor, interviewer, or others—but in large offices it is 
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usually a full-time job. The local VER, like the State VER, provides 
functional supervision over services to veterans, technical assistance 
to other staff members on veterans programs, and a personalized 
service to disabled and other hard-to-place veterans. 

The official objectives of the Veterans’ Employment Service are all 
concerned, ultimately, with services to individuals—services which 
must necessarily occur at the local level. These objectives, according 
to the “State VER Handbook,” are: 

(a) To assure effective employment counseling and job placement of 
veterans. 

(6) To promote job opportunities for veterans. 

(c) To assist in improving working conditions, and advancing em- 
ployment of veterans. 

(dq) To assist in providing job opportunity information. 

While policies and action at the National or State level can make a 
contribution, the achievement of these objectives depends on what is 
done by individuals in the local offices, usually by the same employees 
who perform similar services for nonveterans. The local VER cannot 
serve every veteran directly, nor is this his main job. Instead, he is 
concerned with making sure that the resources of the local office 
are fully utilized to provide effective services to veterans. Among 
these, the program of the USES and the VES provides for: 

(a) Job development.—Agreements between the Bureau and the 
State agencies provide that the local employment office shall con- 
tinually promote employment of veterans in the employer relations 
program, and that special effort shall be given to developing job 
opportunities. 

(6) Registration—To provide the maximum of job opportunities 
and priority in referral for veterans, the local offices are responsible for 
making a complete and usable registration, on a distinctive colored 
card, and filing applications so as to facilitate priority in selection and 
referral. . 

(c) Employment counseling —Employment counseling is to be 
provided by designated staff members, who are trained in counseling 
and problems of veterans and are familiar with veterans’ rights and 
benefits. 

(d) Selection and referral.—All veterans are expected to receive 
priority of referral, which means that on each job order qualified 
veterans must be referred before nonveterans. Veteran applications 
are taken on salmon-colored cards to make it easier to recognize them 
in a file of applicants classified under a given occupation. 

(e) Disabled veterans.—For this special group, the program rovides 
that preferential treatment shall be given by all personnel. The local 
office is responsible, for example, for promptly recognizing and 
properly routing disabled veterans, and referring properly qualified 
disabled veterans to jobs ahead of all other applicants. In addition, 
it is expected to promote job opportunities for individual disabled 
veterans when ordinary operations do not permit placement. 

In terms of effective service to those veterans who are most in need 

of special employment assistance—the disabled veteran, and others 
with special problems—such special services as job development and 
employment counseling may be more important that the general 
“priority” in referral to jobs. The priority is meaningful only. if two 
conditions exist: First, "Abe must be a job order on file for which the 
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veteran is qualified, and second, the veteran must have an occupa- 
tional background that permits him to be classified in such a way 
that he can be selected for specific jobs. Where no job opening is on 
file, the local office can make its most constructive contribution by 

developing job orders that specifically fit the applicant. And where 
the veteran’s experience is limited, or his occupational goal uncertain, 
the key step in solving his employment problem may be effective 
counseling, testing, or other services which will help him in choosing 
a realistic target. 


Key Role of the Veterans’ Employment Representative 

Because the program operates essentially at the local level, one of 
the main activities of the State VER is te evaluate local office serv- 
ices to veterans. Through his work as a member of the State agency’s 
staff, he is also concerned with the development of effective local serv- 
ices in other ways. He takes part in the development and prepara- 
tion of procedures and instructions to carry out the veterans’ employ- 
ment program, in the training of State agency personnel on services 
to veterans, and carries out such other duties as are necessary to pro- 
vide special services to veterans and preferential treatment to dis- 
abled veterans. 

The position of the State veterans’ employment representative is in 
many ways unique. His functions and responsibilities are spelled out 
by law, yet the duties of the position are complex and variable. The 
employment service of each State differs from others in its personnel, 
its organization, and its programs. ‘Though certain standards of 
operation are provided by the United States Employment Service, 
there are necessarily variations among the States in acceptance and 
application of these standards. Thus the State veterans’ employment 
representatives work in 52 different environments, but each is expected 
to perform the same basic duties and to accomplish the same objec- 
tive—an effective job-counseling and employment-placement service 
for veterans. 

The work of the State VER includes local office visits, local office 
evaluations, participation in staff meetings, participation in training of 
employment service personnel, cooperation with State agency tech- 
nicians in the development of programs, procedures, and special 
projects, reviewing and evaluating reports prepared by local offices, 
field supervisors, and technicians, and preparing analyses and sum- 
maries of services to veterans through local employment offices. 

The importance of the work of the State veterans’ employment 
representatives, as well as some of the difficulties involved, are well 
summarized in the following excerpts from the State VER Handbook, 
prepared by the Department of Labor: 

The State VER’s work with the local office is the most important part of his 
activities. The veteran see king counseling, information, or a job has his only 
contact with the State agency at the local level. He either receives appropriate 
help or poor service. Much depends upon the local office personnel and their 
operations. The State VER is expected to know whether or not veterans are 
properly counseled and placed by the local offices. He must be thoroughly 
familiar with all employment service procedures so that he can immediately 
recognize good or poor operations. And further, he must know the entire veterans 
program and the requirements for properly processing services to veterans. 

* * ~ * * * * 


The position requires a genuine ability to develop—and maintain—cooperation 
with the State employment security agencies and with other agencies and organi- 
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zations serving veterans. * * * The State veterans’ employment representa- 
tive in many respects functions as a member of the State agency staff but with an 
independence of operation that is rare in Government employment. * * * The 
State VER must command the respect of the State agency staff through his com- 

rehension of the employment security program, its policies and its objectives. 

e must demonstrate that he has a thorough knowledge of local office operations 
and functions. He must be recognized as the expert on the State agency staff on 
all matters dealing with veterans, their rights and benefits, and, finally, he must 
always show a sympathetic understanding of the problems of men and women in 
their readjustment from military to civilian life. The job of a State VER is not 
easy for it requires tact, resourcefulness, good judgment, integrity, a good sense 
of values, and last, but not least, a good sense of humor. 


The central concept in the VES program is that of functional super- 
vision—as distinguished from operation of a separate program for 
veterans. Under section 601 of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, 
the veterans employment representative is— 
functionally responsible for the supervision of the registration of veterans in 
local employment offices * * * and for placement of veterans in employment. 

Such responsibility, which is shared to some degree by local VER’s, 
involves various steps to oversee the performance of work relating to 
services to veterans, without the exercise of actual administrative 
control. The nature of functional supervision is described as follows 
in the State VER Handbook: 

Functional supervision for the State VER is the act of evaluating State agency 
and local office personnel in the performance of their official duties and functions 
as these relate to services to veterans and assisting in carrying out these services 
more effectively. 

Functional supervision entails making suggestions for improving the services, 
helping to plan programs, initiating projects, checking for compliance with 
directives and regulations, correcting errors by talks with local and State staffs, 
analyzing work as it affects veterans, training new employees, providing refresher 
rs for older workers, and assisting all personnel to improve services to 
veterans. 

Functional supervision does not confer upon the VER the power to hire, fire, 
rebuke, or punish an employee of the State services. Nor does it authorize him 
to make regulations, change procedures, establish policies, or otherwise disturb 
the status quo without specific authority from the State agency. 

Through this approach, the Veterans’ Employment Service—with- 
out attempting to operate a separate service for veterans—provides a 
continuous stimulus to insure that an effective job counseling and 
employment placement service is maintained for veterans. The total 
impact of this supervision cannot be measured solely in quantitative 
terms. It isreflected even more in a continuous awareness of veterans’ 
special needs and problems, which assures that any veteran with 
special placement problems will receive prompt and special con- 
sideration. 

Cooperation and Liaison With Other Agencies 

Effective employment service operations may require contacts and 
cooperation with other Government agencies, community groups and 
veterans’ organizations in solving the employment problems of indi- 
vidual veterans. The Veterans’ Employment Service, at the national 
level, and the VER’s at State and local levels therefore are responsible 
for developing such cooperation in various ways. Examples of such 
activities are— 

(a) Cooperation with the Veterans’ Administration, under an 
agreement described more fully below, in connection with voca- 
tional rehabilitation, education and training, counseling and 
placement, and certain other services to veterans; 
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(6) Cooperation between the Employment Service and the 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation which provide for the rehabili- 
tation of veterans with non-service-connected disabilities; 

(c) Maintenance of frequent contacts with regional office 
representatives of the Veteran’s Service Section of the United 
States Civil Service Commission. Under existing arrangements 
State VER’s provide an informational and referral service for 
veterans interested in or with problems dealing with employment 
with the Federal Government. Upon request, State VER’s serve 
as representatives of the Veterans’ Service Section within their 
respective States; 

(d) Maintenance of close working relationships with the field 
representatives of the Bureau of Veterans’ Reemployment Rights 
in order to insure that accurate informational and prompt referral 
services are provided to veterans interested in reemployment 
rights and benefits in accordance with agreements between the 
Employment Service and the Bureau of Veterans’ Reemployment 
Rights; 

(e) Liaison with Army, Navy, Air Force, and Marine Corps 
separation points and installations to insure that dischargees are 
informed of all rights, benefits and services administered by the 
Department of Labor; 

(f) Cooperation with State and local Committees on Employ- 
ment of the Physically Handicapped. State VER’s frequently 
serve as chairman or secretaries to these committees; 

(g) Cooperation with other community groups, i. e., service 
clubs, labor unions, fraternal organizations, veterans’ community 
service centers, etc., which are interested in assisting veterans in 


their readjustment to civilian life. 


COOPERATION WITH VETERANS ADMINISTRATION PROGRAMS 


Since the readjustment or rehabilitation of the individual veteran 
often involves the use of benefits administered by the Veterans’ 
Administration, both the Employment Service and the VA have 
recognized the need for coordination and cooperative action. The 
evolution of these arrangements, and the procedures in effect early 
in 1956, are briefly described below. 

Basie Agreement Between USES, VES and Veterans’ Administration 

Until 1947 cooperative relationships between the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration and the Employment Service were maintained on an informal 
basis. Each agency, however, emphasized the necessity for coordi- 
nated action between their respective field offices in the counseling, 
training and placement fields. Local employment offices were also 
instructed to cooperate with the State agencies designated by the 
Veterans’ Administration as approval agencies for on-job training 
programs, in order to provide maximum referral service for veterans 
interested in training. 

In 1947 representatives of the Veterans’ Administration and the 
Employment Service drew up a formal agreement which was designed 
to eliminate any unnecessary duplication, to clarify the respective 
functions of each agency, to define areas of cooperation and to suggest 
the type of relationships and procedures which would help insure a 
high level of service for veterans. This “Joint statement of principals 
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of cooperation between tbe United States Employment Service, the 
Veterans’ Employment Service and the Veterans’ Administration 
applicable to the vocational rehabilitation, education and training, 
counseling and placement of veterans,” was released to Employment 
Service offices in October 1947. 

The State employment services were instructed to implement and, 
as necessary, to supplement the provisions of the national agreement 
to insure adequate and effective counseling, training and placement 
service for veterans in loca] communities. In a majority of the States 
written agreements between the State employment services and the 
regional offices of the Veterans’ Administration were prepared. 

The agreement was revised in 1955 with very little change in its 
basic provisions. The major changes were: (a) A provision that the 
Veterans’ Administration will work with the Employment Service in 
attempting to find employment for seriously disabled veterans (those 
requiring special rehabilitation procedures) who have been trained 
under Public Law 16 or Public Law 894. Under the original agree- 
ment the Employment Service was solely responsible for the job 
placement of all disabled veteran trainees. (b) A new section was 
added to cover relationships between the Employment Service and 
the Veterans’ Administration Hospital Counseling Service. The 
purpose of this section was to establish coordinated and cooperative 
working relationships for the training and placement of VA patients 
who had been hospitalized and out of the labor market for extended 
periods of time. 


Referral Between Agencies and Exchange of Information 
When a veteran is referred from the Employment Service to the 


Veterans’ Administration, or vice versa, the agreement provides that 
the referring agency will furnish all pertinent information including 
physical capacities data, test results, counseling records and any 
adjustment data that is available. When disabled veteran trainees 
are referred to the Employment Service for placement, the Employ- 
ment Service notifies the VA on what date and in what occupation the 
lacement was made. The Employment Service also furnishes such 
ocal occupational and labor market information as will be useful to 
VA personnel in the counseling and training of veterans. 

The agreement provides that veterans appearing at a Veterans’ 
Administration office who indicate an interest in employment rather 
than training will be referred to the Employment Service. Similarly, 
when veterans appear at an Employment Service office who are in 
need of rehabilitation or training rather than employment, they are 
offered referral to the Veterans’ Administration. Disabled veterans 
who may be eligible for and in need of rehabilitation under Public 
Law 16 or Public Law 894 are always referred to the Veternas’ 
Administration. 

To reduce duplication of services to a minimum, each agency trans- 
mits a summary of the counseling, testing and other services already 
provided when making referrals to the other agency. VA training 
officers are encouraged to utilize the services of local employment 
offices in locating on-job training opportunities for disabled veterans. 
VA regional offices periodically distribute a bulletin to employment 
service offices listing current information on training opportunities 
needed. 
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Cooperation in Connection With Training for Nondisabled Veterans 


In connection with the VA education and training programs, the 
following arrangements for cooperation by the einen Service 
have been in effect both under the program for World War II veterans 
(Public Law 346) and the program for Korean conflict veterans (Public 
Law 550). 

The responsibility of the Employment Service, under the terms of 
the agreement is primarily one of locating training opportunities and 
referring veterans to suitable training establishments. However, the 
Employment Service can and does provide a counseling service to 
veterans interested in training. If an interview with a veteran appli- 
cant indicates that he would benefit from education or training he is 
encouraged to take advantage of his training benefits. If the veteran 
indicates a desire to take training and has not selected a training 
objective he is informed of the counseling services available through the 
Veterans’ Administration and offered referral to that agency. 

In the event that the veteran does not wish to avail himself of the 
Veterans’ Administration counseling service, the local employment 
office will provide the necessary counseling services with the under- 
standing of the veteran that the objective and program of training 
must be approved by the Veterans’ Administration. 


Employment Service Cooperation With Vocational Rehabilitation 
Programs 

The Employment Service program for disabled veterans is coordi- 
nated both with the vocational rehabilitation program of the Veterans’ 
Administration (under the general agreement mentioned above) and 
with the vocational rehabilitation programs of the Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation, under a separate agreement with that agency. The 
latter agreement covers veterans with handicaps of nonservice origin, 
for whom rehabilitation services are provided on the same basis as 
to handicapped nonveterans. 

The State employment services have established arrangements with 
regional offices of the Veterans’ Administration and with State depart- 
ments of vocational rehabilitation for the referral of handicapped 
workers who require vocational training, prosthesis or other rehabili- 
tation services before placement is feasible. Usually this determina- 
tion is made by a selective placement counselor who has been trained 
in providing placement services for the handicapped. 

Both the Veterans’ Administration and State rehabilitation agencies 
utilize the facilities of the Employment Service in locating suitable 
training establishments for handicapped workers. Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration training officérs frequently contact local employment offices 
for specific information which would assist them in finding employers 
who could establish a training program and VA regional offices dis- 
tribute a bulletin listing the training situations needed. When the 
Employment Service knows of or finds an employer who has a training 
position available on which a handicapped worker could be trained 
they notify either the Veterans’ Administration or the Department 
of Vocational Rehabilitation. 

The Employment Service also provides local occupational and labor 
market information to the training and rehabilitation officers. The 
United States Employment Service makes avzilable to the other 
agencies such of their publications as may be requested. Upon request 
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the United States Employment Service will provide assistance in the 
occupational classification of jobs. 

The Employment Service provides placement services for veterans 
who have been rehabilitated.. The Veterans’ Administration notifies 
the Employment Service 60 days in advance of termination of train- 
ing, if the trainee will require assistance in finding employment. The 
notification is by a form letter which contains specific information on 
his training, physical capacities, etc. The Employment Service, in 
turn, notifies the Veterans’ Administration when the trainee is placed, 
giving the date of placement and occupation. The Veterans’ Admin- 
istration cooperates with the Employment Service in making the 
initial placement for seriously disabled veterans. Any subsequent 
placements that are needed are solely the responsibility of the em- 
ployment service. 


SERVICES TO DISABLED VETERANS 


The needs of disabled and handicapped ex-servicemen have always 
received special attention in Employment Service programs for vet- 
erans, but the full development of such services came during and 
after World War II, when the need was dramatized by the return 
of thousands of men with service-connected disabilities. In this 
period, the national policy of providing the best in rehabilitation and 
placement services for persons injured in the service of their country 
was solidly established. 

In carrying out this overall policy, the efforts of many different 
agencies are involved. In addition to services provided by the employ- 
ment service, disabled veterans have had the benefits of physical 
rehabilitation services provided through the hospital programs of the 
Armed Forces, vocational rehabilitation provided by the Veterans’ 
Administration, and various special benefits (such as automobiles for 
paraplegics) for the seriously disabled. 

The central principle of the present Employment Service program 
for disabled veterans was enunciated in regulations issued by the 
Veterans’ Placement Service Board in 1945. The regulations pro- 
vided that: “The local employment office manager and the local 
veterans’ employment representative shall see that the disabled vet 
eran is given preferential treatment by all personnel of the local 
employment office.”” This policy was reaffirmed in policies of the 
Secretary of Labor (quoted earlier in this chapter) which also provide 
that disabled veterans shall receive top priority in referral to job 
openings. 

Eligibility for Treatment as a Disabled Veteran 


Only those veterans who meet the following definition of “disabled 
veteran” are entitled to preferential treatment: 


Veterans * * * (a) who are currently rated 10 percent or more disabled by the 
Veterans’ Administration, or (6) who have been retired for physical disability by 
a branch of the Armed Forces; or (c) who meet the definition of a “handicapped 
applicant,”’ regardless of how or when the disability was incurred. This category 
does not include all eligibles accorded 10-point preference by the United States 
Civil Service Commission under the Veterans’ Preference Act of 1944. Veterans 
with service-connected disability ratings of less than 10 percent are not included 
in this category unless they meet the definition of “handicapped applicant.” 
Wives of veterans with service-connected disabilities and veterans’ widows are 
not extended preferential treatment by the Employment Service.” 
el 


2° Bureau of Employment Security, Employment Security Manual, sec, 3110. 
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The above definition thus includes some veterans who have no 
service-connected disability, but possess handicaps acquired apart from 
service. It also includes veterans with relatively low disability ratings 
(10 percent or higher) who may or may not have disabilities which 
actually handicap them in finding employment. 

In establishing an individual’s right to preferential treatment, the 
determination is based on records furnished by the veteran with 
regard to his service-connected disability, or on evidence that shows 
that he is a “handicapped applicant.” Records which are acceptable 
as proof of service-connected disability include: * 

A. A certificate from the Veterans’ Administration indicating a 
current disability rating of 10 percent or more. 

B. A certificate of entitlement, issued by the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration to veterans with 10 percent or more service-connected dis- 
ability, indicating current eligibility for training under Public Law 16 
(Disabled Veterans’ Vocational Rehabilitation Act). 

C. Other official record, based on an award by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, which indicates the veteran has a current disability rat- 
ing of 10 percent or more. 

D. Any official record or document, issued by a branch of the Armed 
Forces, which indicates that the veteran has been retired for physical 
disability. 

The local office need not require evidence of the continued existence 
of such disability unless progressive improvement is anticipated 
because of the transitory nature of the disability, and the disabled 
veteran requires the services of the employment office over an extended 
period of time. 

The special services provided to disabled veterans, apart from top 
priority in referral to jobs, include routing of the applicant to insure 
prompt service, an individual interview with the veterans’ employment 
representative at the time of the veteran’s first visit to the office, 
special attention to preparation of multiple application cards fully 
reflecting all occupations in which the applicant could work, “‘flagging”’ 
of application cards in the files, and intensive efforts to develop a 
suitable job opening if none is in the file. In addition, employment 
counseling and similar technical services are made available on 
a preferential basis. 

Effect of the Veterans’ Program on Service to Other Handicapped Workers 

In the period since World War LI, the development of programs to 
serve disabled veterans has made a contribution to improving the 
quality and extent of services to all handicapped persons. This 
contribution has been made in a number of different ways: 

The Veterans’ Employment Service early regarded as its major 
responsibility the development and provision of adequate and effective 
job counseling and placement services for disabled veterans. An 
assistant veterans’ employment representative in each State was 
named to give special attention to the employment problems of 
disabled veterans. This assistant, through courses of training in the 
specialized procedures for the placement of handicapped workers, was 
given this special responsibility in recognition of the needs for the 
development of an adequate and effective service. 


% Tbid., sec, 3111. 
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It is significant thatat the end of World War II the assistant veterans’ 
representative was the only qualified worker engaged in developing 
and promoting statewide programs in behalf of handicapped workers 
in a number of States. Special materials were prepared for use by 
these assistants in placement of disabled persons, special procedures 
for registration and referral of disabled veterans were established, 
and supervisory procedures were adopted which insured increasing 
competence in dealing with the problems of disability at the local- 
office level. 

Early in the development of programs for the placement of dis- 
abled servicemen, it was recognized that the performance record of 
properly placed handicapped persons was a telling argument with 
employers in opening job opportunities for these wor kers. A number 
of earlier opinion studies had indicated that handicapped persons 
were good workers and were satisfactory in terms of safety and pro- 
ductivity. However, little reliable statistical evidence supporting 
this statement was available. The Veterans’ Administration there- 
fore asked the Bureau of Labor Statistics to make a statistical study 
and comparison of the performance record of handicapped workers 
with nonhandicapped workers in manufacturing establishments. 

This study, completed in 1948, compared the performance record 
of 11,000 handicapped workers with the records of 18,000 non-im- 
paired workers.” ‘hough the study was made for the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration for the benetit of disabled veterans, it had a broader appli- 
cation, and has had a notable effect on employer and public attitudes 
toward placement of handicapped workers. While made almost a 
decade ago for the benefit of disabled veterans, it is regarded as the 
most authoritative evidence of the employment capabilities of handi- 
capped workers regardless of the causes of disability. 

ismphasis on the employment and reemployment of disabled vet- 
erans during the late war and postwar periods created an increased 
awareness of the problems encountered by disabled persons in finding 
and holding employment. It also provided local employment offices 
with concrete experience upon which much of the nonveteran disabled 
placement program has been established. Without the dramatic and 
popularly appealing experience with disabled veterans, it is highly 
probable that the advances for nonveteran disabled would have been 
significantly delayed. 

An example of interaction between service to disabled veterans and 
nonveterans has been experience under the 1945 act which designated 
the first full week in October as National Employ the Paysically 
Handicapped Week. ‘The act focused new attention on the employ- 
ment of workers with physical limitations. While disabled veterans 
were not specifically mentioned in this legislation, the objective was 
to enlist interest and support of the public generally and employers 
specifically in the employment of qualified workers with puysical 
limitations. In the observance of tnis week during the first years 
after 1945, the main emphasis was placed upon the employment or 
reemployment of disabled veterans. With the interest stimulated 
by the needs of veterans in the early postwar years, this emphasis was 
logical. Later, success in placement of the veteran became a basis 
for greater attention to other disabled workers in the NEPH program. 


22 The Performance of Physically Impaired Workers in Manufacturing Industries, Bulletin No. 923, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1948. 
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Services to disabled veterans have been benefited, in turn, by 
progress in the general area of service to the handicapped. Some of 
the impetus for adoption of programs for handicapped workers and 
other special groups unquestionably arose out of the growing needs 
for manpower in the years of peak wartime production. The ground- 
work for development of effective programs of “‘selective placement” 
had been laid by the United States Employment Service even before 
the war, and was expanded in the early war years as labor shortages 
made employers more willing to employ workers who did not meet 
their usual physical standards. A further impetus to special programs 
for the handicapped came in the last years of the war, as disabled 
servicemen began to filter back into private life. 

Significance.—Broadly speaking, the record shows that in meeting 
its responsibilities for job counseling and placement of disabled vet- 
erans, the Employment Service has sotablichee procedures, policies, 
and facilities which have also improved service to all handicapped 
workers. The preference given to disabled veterans was partly neces- 
sary because such services were limited. The program for veterans, 
by stimulating the training of specialists at the State and local leve ls, 
and by requiring the development of improved techniques and tech- 
nical materials, has materially raised the quality and extent of serv- 
ices to all handicapped workers. 


EFFECTIVENESS AND SUITABILITY OF THE PRESENT PROGRAM 


In a general appraisal of veterans’ benefits provided through the 
public employment service system, it is necessary to examine the pro- 
gram from three rather distinct points of view. First, as with any 
other benefit for veterans, is the question of how effectively the pro- 
gram is meeting veterans’ needs. How fully does it accomplish the 
goals for which it was originally intended? Is it doing so efficiently 
and at reasonable cost? 

A second group of questions relate to whether the program is prop- 
erly coordinated with similar programs which serve the general public. 
Since the employment assistance and counseling services to veterans 
are provided through the same system which performs similar func- 
tions for nonveterans, the problem here is not one of possible over- 
lapping or duplication of effort between separate programs. Instead, 
the question to be examined is how the special priorities and preferences 
extended to veterans affect the quality and adequacy of services, 
through the same employment offices, to the general public. 

The third group of questions is concerned with the suitability of the 
benefits provided. Is there a need and justification for the program, 
and if so are the benefits reasonably in balance with veterans’ needs? 
In connection with this particular program, the questions of greatest 
interest have to do with (1) the length of time for which nondisabled 
veterans should continue to receive priority in referral to jobs, and 
(2) the criteria which should be used in identifying ‘disabled veterans” 
who are entitled to a general preference in all local office services. 

Zach of these questions will be briefly considered in the remaining 
sections of this chapter. 


Effectiveness of the Program in Serving Veterans 


It cannot be questioned that employment service programs for 
veterans have played an important part in meeting the needs of 
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veterans during their readjustment to civilian life. In the 10 years 
ending with fiscal 1955, local employment offices received more than 
23.6 million applications from veterans (including those who served 
in World War I or earlier as well as those covered ae GI bill benefits) , 
and there were 15.3 million placements of veterans in nonfarm jobs. 
While many veterans may have filed more than one application at 
different times, or may have been placed on more than one job, the 
total number who used the system must have been many millions. 

It is equally clear, from the discussion above of the program’s 
history, that the quality and adequacy of employment service pro- 
grams for veterans has increased steadily over the years. A large 

art of all private hiring, much greater than in the early years of the 
Pisenaia’ lacement Service, is done through public employment 
offices. The technical services available to veterans, such as employ- 
ment counseling and testing, have been vastly improved in recent 
years, and other important strides have been made in the development 
of such activities as job development, which undertakes to locate an 
opening to fit the applicant’s abilities if there is no such job order in 
the local office. It also appears, from data which will be presented 
below, that veterans as a group are receiving more than their propor- 
tionate share of referrals to jobs, and that the number of placements 
and counseling interviews, per hundred applicants, is higher for 
veterans than for male nonveterans. 

It is not easy, however, to appraise the overall effectiveness of the 
program in purely quantitative terms, except in the case of disabled 
veterans. For that group, there can be little doubt that the general 
preference extended in all employment office operations has been a 
major factor in the high ratio of placements to applications—a ratio 
which has run from 42 to 88 percent higher than for disabled non- 
veterans in each of the past 8 years. In most periods, in fact, the 
disabled veteran has been more likely to obtain a job through the 
employment service than the average nondisabled male. The margin 
in favor of the disabled veteran is so great that it must be attributed, 
in large part, to the special benefits provided to this group. 

It is less easy to determine how effective the general priority 
extended to nondisabled veterans has been. While placements per 
hundred applications have run consistently higher than for male non- 
veterans, there are differences in age distribution and in average 
educational attainment which might be expected to make it easier, 
on the average, to find jobs for the veteran than the nonveteran, 


Magnitude of Placement and Counseling Services in Postwar Years 


Selected data on the services provided to veterans and to male non- 
veterans during the fiscal years from 1946-47 through 1954-55 are 
summarized in tables 2 and 3. Separate data on male nonveterans are 
not available before 1946, but figures for veterans are given in table 2 
for the fiscal years ending in 1945 and 1946. 

In 1944-45, before demobilization began, the employment service 
took new applications from 757,000 veterans, and made just over 1 
million placements of veterans in nonfarm jobs. The applicants during 
this period consisted mainly of World War I veterans and of disabled 
or handicapped veterans of World War II. The fact that about 134 
placements were made per hundred applications results partly from 
the fact that many veterans had special problems and were placed in 
more than one job before they found steady employment. 
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In 1945-46 the number of veterans’ applications rose to more than 
5.9 million as newly discharged servicemen sought jobs through the 
employment service system. The volume of applications dropped to 
about 3.1 million in 1946-47, and has ranged between 1.3 million and 
2.2 million in each of the subsequent years. 

Since veterans make up a large part of the total male labor force 
they represent a large fraction of all persons using the employment 
service system. In most of the years covered by table 2 between 
one-third and one-half of all male applicants were veterans. In the 
immediate postwar years veterans outnumbered nonveterans. 


TABLE 2.—Comparison of Employment Service placement activities for veterans and 
male nonvelerans, by fiscal year, 1945-56 
(1) TOTALS, FOR ALL VETERANS AND MALE NONVETERANS 
[Fiscal years 1945-55] 





New applications Nonagricultural Nonagricultural 
(thousands) placements placements per 
(thousands) | 100 applications Relative 
Fiscal year es a ee or ee ee “‘pref- 
| erence’’ to 
Male | | Male | Male | veterans! 
Veterans | nonvet- | Veterans; nonvet- | Veterans| nonvet- | 
erans | erans | erans 
| 


a ————— |---- — + | 


eee eo FeO 757.5 (2) 1, 012. mI (2) 
1945-46 7 5, 900.8 | () 1, 638. 0 (2) 
1946-47... __- mua 5| 1948.0] 1,756.4 | 
1947-48 | 20625] 2,224.8] 1,777.9) 1.8163 | 
1948-49. ccaveebenancal aint ee 1,392.6 | 1,637.3 
1949-50 ) 1,862.5 | 3,422.2! 1,191.0! 1,589.7 
1950-51... "| 1,363.0 2, 873. 1,619.8 | 2,469.2 
1081-4 7) 5350.0 1,455.0 | 2496.5 
1952-53 eS a ve 1, 573. 0 1, 551, 2, 409. 6 | 
We. 2,140.3 1, 310 1, 841.1 
1966-08. fia. ds 2, 088. 8 ‘381. 1,728.3 





Total, 1946-55..........| 17, 708.1 | 25, ‘| 13, 628.6 | 17, 735.4 


Total, 1944-55:.........| 24, 363.4 | 


(I) DISABLED VETERANS AND 


1946-47 258. 4 | 148. 5 | 151.2 | 65. 59 | 
147-48 : 154.0 131. 136. 9 | 78.1 | 89 
1948-49 124. 4 | 129. 5 | 102. 4 | 68 82 
1949-50 J 100. 6 132.0 | 90.0 | 63. 6 90 | 
1950-51... 106. 0 145. 3 | 131.9 113. 9 | 124 
1951-52 101. 2 | 144.3 | 114.0 | 107. 4 | 113 
1952-52 111.0 | 149.7 119.4 
| 


a 





... ae 108 
1953-54__. 118.4| 147.! 95. 
1066-88, oo diddeckseche 125.5} 154.2 Be 








1, 199. 5 | mers 1,040. 1 | 


! Relative “Preference” is computed by 7 dividing the number of wtihedinat of veterans, per 100 applica- 
tions, by the corresponding ratio for non veterans. 
? Not available. 


Source: Bureau of Employment Security, Department of Labor. 


The number of veterans actually placed in jobs reached a peak of 
1.95 million in 1946-47 and has ranged between 1.3 and 1.8 million in 
each subsequent year. The number of placements per hundred vet- 
eran applicants has been quite high since fiscal 1947, with 61 to 119 
placements per hundred applications in various years. 

Data on applications and placements do not fully reflect the number 
of veterans and nonveterans using the employment service, since some 
States do not take applications from persons who are temporarily laid 
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off, and because placements may occur in a later period than the 
original application. Nevertheless, the ratio of placements to appli- 
cations is a useful measure of the relative service provided to veterans 
and nonveterans. 


Extent of Preferential Treatment Provided to Veterans 


To what extent have the “priority in referral’ for nondisabled vet- 
erans and the top priority for disabled veterans affected the relative 
amount of service received by veterans and nonveterans? There are 
no completely satisfactory data to answer this question, because of 
differences in the age distribution and educational attainment of vet- 
erans and nonveterans, and because there are differences between 
States in the extent to which data on new applications reflect the total 
number of persons seeking work through the employment service. 
The following analysis is therefore subject to some reservations. 

In tables 2 and 3, the extent of veterans preference is measured by 
relating the services provided available veteran applicants with the 
services provided to available male nonveteran applicants. For 
example, in fiscal year 1946-47 the number of initial counseling 
interviews was equal to 6.8 percent of the nonveteran applicants and 
17.1 percent of the veteran applicants, thus providing a preference of 
2.51. An index of 1.0 shows equality of service. Indexes over 1.0 
show the extent that preference was given and an index of less than 
1.0 indicates a lack of preference. 

The relative volume of services rendered veteran applicants has 
usually been greater than services to male nonveteran applicants as 
measured by counseling, referral, and placement activities. The ratio 
of veteran referrals to new applications (not shown in the tables) was 
higher for veterans than for male nonveterans in each of the past 8 
years. In placement activities the ratio of veteran placements to 
new applications was lower for veterans than for male nonveterans in 
the first year after World War II (fiscal 1947), but has been higher than 
for male nonveterans since that date (table 2). 

These data suggest that priority in referral has resulted in a signifi- 
cant number of additional jobs for veterans. While the higher place- 
ment ratios for veterans are not due solely to the priority in cla, 
it is reasonable to conclude that without this policy the differences 
in placement ratios would be substantially less. 

Placement services for disabled veterans and nonveterans are com- 
pared in the second half of table 2. The top priority in referral 
given to disabled veterans has resulted in a much higher placement 
ratio for disabled veterans than for handicapped male nonveterans in 
every year since World War LI and a higher placement ratio than for 
all veterans in 6 of the 9 vears. 
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TABLE 3.—Comparison of employment service counseling activities for veterans and 
male nonveterans, by fiscal year, 1945-66 


(I) TOTALS, FOR ALL VETERANS AND MALE NONVETERANS 


[Fiscal years 1946-47 through 1954-55] 


Initial counseling | Initial counseling 
interviews (thousands) interviews per 100 | Relative 
new applications “prefer 
ence” to 
veterans ? 


Fiscal year Betts sai) 253) Si ctndl cl hclicibechinalide ide ‘ 


Veterans | Male non-/| Veterans | Male non- 
| Veterans | } Veterans 





al wae ‘ 
1946-47 - . saath ihe sopienewGanpe oat 531 148. ¢ 

1947-48 ‘ : neqgnabtopes 401. 216. ! 

1948-49 . - 219 159 

1949-50 “ - adie . 225 275. ! 

1950-51 oul 171 328 

1951-52. . 149 327. { 

1952-53 . . .. | 196. ! 302. 2 

1953- phen 197 251 

1954-5: -| 233 


anNnacaor-o or 


303. 


2, 313. 6 13 


e 


2, 326. 


a DISABLED VETERANS AND DISABLED NONVETERANS 


l Ds Abd | 
1946-47 | 167. 

147-48 : 121. 
1048-49. : | 73. 
1949-50. - 
1950-51 
1951-52 
1952-53 
1953-54 
1954-55 


on 
NWSQOwW——we OS 


Total, 1946-55 


oO 


1 Based on number of new applications shown in table A-1. 
2[Same as footnote 1, table 1). 


Source: Bureau of Employment Security, Department of Labor 


Counseling services.—The extent of “preference” in counseling 
services has differed from period to period. In the years just after 
World War II, the proportion of veterans who received counseling 
was much higher than for nonveterans. There were many reasons for 
this but the most common were lack of work experience or inadequate 
training, and absence from the labor force for several years. In fiscal 
vear 1946-47 over 17 percent of all veteran applicants received coun- 
seling services while only 7 percent of the male nonveteran applicants 
received this service. During the following years the difference in 
counseling services provided to veterans and to male nonveterans 
gradually decreased until in fiscal year 1951-52 they were about the 
same. With the discharge of large numbers of Korean conflict 
veterans in fiscal vears 1953 and 1954 the use of counseling services 
by veterans again became greater than for male nonveterans. These 
differences were still evident in fiscal 1955 and can be expected to 
continue for another year or two. 


Interdependence of Services to Veterans and Nonveterans 


The national totals presented above do not bring out another very 
important aspect of the record, the variation which occurs between 
States and areas. Though the relative amount of service to veterans 
and nonveterans is important, the total amount of service rendered 
to veterans depends in large degree on the extent to which each local 
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office has succeeded in making itself an important factor in the hiring 
of workers by employers in the community. If the total number of 
placements is low, it matters little whether veterans are faring better 
than nonveterans. The veteran may, in fact, be better off—in terms 
of actual placement service—in an office where there is little difference 
in relative service to veterans and nonveterans, but where jobs are 
being found for a larger proportion of all applicants who ah jobs. 

Table 4, which compares the number of placements per hundred 
applicants in individual States, for veterans and nonveterans respec- 
tively, brings this point out quite clearly. Placements of veterans per 
hundred applicants tend to be of the same general order of magnitude 
as placements of nonveterans. The States which are doing an out- 
standing job for veterans, in general, are the States which are doing 
an above-average job in placing male nonveterans as well. This is 
true even where there is little or no margin in relative service to the 
veteran. In the period covered by the table, for example, Florida had 
the highest ratio of veteran placements to applications that was 
achieved in any State, even though this ratio was slightly lower for 
veterans than for nonveterans. 


TaBLe 4.—Relationship between ratio of placements to applications, for veterans and 
male nonveterans, in individual States (October-December 1955) 
































Placements per 100 applications—male Distribution of States in first column by number of 
nonveterans veterans placed per 100 applications 
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Comparisons on an office-by-office basis would confirm the same 
general principle. Services to veterans and nonveterans are per- 
formed by the same local office personnel, in the same labor market 
areas. Where effective placement and job-development work is being 
done, both veterans and others will benefit. Likewise, the quality 
of counseling, in any local office, will depend on the skill of the employ- 
ment counselor, rather than on whether the person counseled is a 
veteran or not. 

Largely for this reason, one of the main interests of State veterans 
employment representatives, when they visit local offices, is to evaluate 
the overall effectiveness of the services provided by each office, and 
the extent to which it is used by local employers in filling their job 
openings. Ifa large share of the community’s hiring is done through 
the public employment office, a priority for veterans can be mean- 
ingful; otherwise, it cannot. 

From this it follows that there are certain built-in limits to the 
extent to which special priorities for veterans (or any other group) 
can be provided without impairing employers’ confidence in the 
employment service. The employer must feel reasonably confident 
that the office will select and refer applicants who are well qualified 
for the jobs he seeks to fill. He would not, for long, continue to rely 
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on an Office which referred unqualified veterans, when better qualified 
nonveterans were available. Priority in referral, in practice has to be 
limited to giving priority to veterans over nonveterans who are not 
distinctly better qualified. Any other approach, in the long run, 
would reduce the effectiveness of the local office in serving veterans, 
by reducing the number of openings the office has a chance to fill. 


Quality Versus Quantity of Service 

With veterans making up about half of all male applicants, a formal 
priority in referral is also subject to certain other limitations. The 
priority is effective only when qualified veterans and nonveterans are 
available for consideration for the same job. Because of differences 
in age and education, veterans and nonveterans are often not in the 
same occupations. When a veteran is referred to a job, the choice 
may have been between him ond other veterans. In other cases, 
only nonveterans may be available. In some cases, also, prompt 
service to employers may call for referral of a nonveteran who is then 
in the local office, rather than a veteran who may have registered a 
few weeks earlier and whose present availability is unknown. 

More important than the number of referrals or placements, in many 
ways, is the quality of service rendered to these veterans who do have 
special placement problems. Not merely because of a formal priority, 
but also because of the vigilance of the local veterans’ employment 
representative, the veteran applicant who is not placed within a 
reasonable time usually receives prompt and special consideration. 

It must be emphasized, also, that the effectiveness of placement 
and counseling services depends, in the long run, on the quality of 
the people who deal with applicants and employers at the local level. 
Neither the present program, nor any other, can guarantee effective 
service by regulation or on paper. The quality of service differs, and 
has always differed, from one local office to another. The final out- 
come depends on the effectiveness of the State and local veterans’ 
employment representatives, and their ability to promote veterans’ 
interests without disregarding the overriding necessity of maintaining 
an effective employment service for all applicants and all employers. 


Effect of the Program on Services to Nonveterans 

In a program which serves veterans and nonveterans through the 
same facilities, the question naturally arises of whether special prior- 
ities or preferences to veterans reduce the quality or quantity of serv- 
ice available to nonveterans. It is obvious that, under some circum- 
stances, the necessity of referring a veteran to a job does prevent an 
equally well-qualified nonveteran from being considered. In a period 
of relatively high employment, however, this problem has little prac- 
tical importance. The nonveteran is presently referred to another 
opening, and the main effect of the priority—where it applies at all— 
is to give the veteran an earlier chance to accept employment. 

Under conditions of large-scale unemployment, however, the situa- 
tion might be different. With a large number of veteran and non- 
veteran applicants available in the same occupation, placements might 
tend to be centered, more than at present, in the veteran group. For 
the Nation as a whole it appears that the priority in referral extended 
to veterans tends to become relatively more important as unemploy- 
ment rises and jobs become scarcer. Although there are exceptions 
to this tendency, the veterans preference figures for referrals and 
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placements (table 1) show a rise in the index in fiscal years 1949 and 
1950, when total unemployment rose, and a decline in the index in 
fiscal — 1952 and 1953 when total unemployment fell. The excep- 
tions are fiscal year 1951 when unemployment declined but the index 
continued upw ard, and fiscal year 1954 when the reverse was true. 

At any given time there are some areas of labor surplus and some 
where there is little unemployment. ‘The possible adverse effects of 
the veterans’ priority on service to nonveterans would presumably be 
most serious in labor-surplus areas, and it would be desirable that 
comparative studies be made to determine the extent to which such 
effects do actually occur in individual communities. 

In general, however, with veterans constituting nearly 40 percent 
of the male labor force, any adjustments in the economy or s shifts | in 
labor market conditions affect veterans as well as nonveterans. 
During the past several years veterans appear to experience somewhat 
less unemployment than nonveterans. For example, in May 1955, 
2.2 percent of all World War II veterans in the age group 24-44 in the 
labor force were without jobs, compared with 3.7 percent of male 
nonveterans in the same age group. A number of factors have con- 
tributed to the veterans’ more favorable status in the job market, but 
one of the most ‘mportant has been his superior training and educa- 
tion, based partly on GI bill benefits. 

Against the possible disadvantage to nonveterans which results from 
the employment service benefits to veterans must be weighed two 
kinds of considerations. One of these is the fact that the special 
treatment of veterans is based, philosophically, on the obligation 
of the Government to make up for disadvantages, in connection with 
employment, which may have resulted from inter rruption of the 
veteran’s civilian career (in terms of either education or work-experi- 
ence) during his service in the Armed Forces. ‘This consideration is 
really persuasive, however, only in the case of veterans who have left 
the Armed Forces fairly recently. 

More important is the fact that, as indicated above, the develop- 
ment of improved services to veterans has been a major factor in the 
development of new programs and new techniques which are available 
for veterans as well as nonveterans. Employment counseling and 
services to handicapped workers, in particular, have had their origins— 
and their initial budgetary rec ognition: —because of the desire to render 
more adequate services to veterans. 

In order to provide adequate services to veterans, in these and other 
fields, budgetary provision has been made for specialized local office 
personnel. The same specialist who is available to serve veterans, in 
many cases, has become available also to serve nonveterans. On 
balance, this contribution to the general growth of the Employment 
Service program probably outweighs any disadvantage to non- 
veterans which has resulted from the existing priorities and preferences. 


Duration of Eligibility for Special Veterans’ Benefits 


Though it seems clear that employment service benefits for veterans 
are in general sound and effective as readjustment aids, and that they 
involve very slight costs in comparison to the services rendered, there 
are certain problems which call for careful consideration. One of 
these is whether nondisabled veterans should continue to receive 
priority in referral for life, as they do at present. 
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When the veterans employment service program was first created, 
it applied only to a small part of the labor force—mainly to veterans 
of the first World War—and the preference to this group was estab- 
lished on a lifetime basis. Since World War II, with veterans con- 
stituting nearly 40 percent of the male labor force, there has been 
concern as to whether extension of a lifetime preference to such a large 
group is realistic and desirable. To the extent that the justification 
for the benefit rests on the veteran’s special needs during readjustment 
to civilian life, it would appear that these special needs exist for only a 
few years. In general, the unemployment problems of the veteran in 
later life, after he has once established himself in civilian employment, 
do not appear qualitatively different from those of other applic ants. 

The availability of other readjustment benefits, such as education 
and training, is also a factor. The available data show that veterans 
of World War IT, as a group, have higher average incomes than non- 
veterans of the same age group, are more likely to be in higher level 
occupations, have had more education and training than nonveterans, 
and tend to be employed more steadily. (See rept. LX, pt. A, ch. V.) 
In these respects, the group does not appear to be in need of special 
treatment, and it would appear reasonable to terminate the special 
treatment of veterans after they have been in civilian life for a few 
years. 

Those who believe that special benefits should be available for life, 
on the other hand, take the position that employment assistance to 
veterans is not intended as a short-term readjustment benefit, but as 
a way of meeting the special needs of those individual veterans who 
experience employment difficulties at any time. They point to the 
operating experience of the Veterans’ Employment Service and the 
State employment services as showing that such services are needed 
and used by many veterans many years after their discharge from 
service. Technological changes and shifts in the occupational patterns 
of industry, for example, make it necessary for many individuals to 
face major occupational readjustment in middle age or later. Under 
this view, special preferences to the older veteran should not be 
appraised in terms of the criteria which apply to “readjustment 
benefits,” but as a program which recognizes the Government's 
special obligation to meet the needs of those veterans who experience 
special difficulties at any time. 

The case for or against continuance of special treatment on a life- 
time basis thus de ‘pends, very largely, on whether the employment 
service program is viewed as a transitional re adjustment benefit or 
as something else—analogous, perhaps, to nonservice connected 
pensions. 

In either case, it is true that this benefit, from its nature, is used only 
by those veterans whose current circumstances do involve need for 
employment assistance. The employment service program, for 
veterans and nonveterans alike, recognizes the Gosivabilite of giving 
special aid to applicants with spec ‘ial placement problems; and the 
actual cost of rendering such service is not greatly affected by whether 
it is rendered because the applicant is a veteran or because he is a 
citizen in need of service. 

Strictly in terms of effective service to veterans who need it most, 
however, the lifetime priority for all veterans appears to dilute the 
effectiveness of the benefit. Priority for a limited period after dis- 
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charge from service would probably result in more effective service 
to disabled veterans and to veterans who actually have not yet com- 
pleted their readjustment to civilian life, and priority beyond that 
period seems difficult to justify. 


Definition of “Disabled Veterans”’ 


The Employment Service definition of “disabled veteran” (see 
above) includes a number of veterans whose disabilities would not 
normally be considered a handicap in finding employment. It covers 
veterans with a VA disability rating as low as 10 percent—who repre- 
sent about two-fifths of those on the VA compensation rolls—and 
large numbers of this group have no handicap that effects their 
employment prospects. 

Logically, it would seem more reasonable to provide the broad 
“preference in service” and the top priority in referral only to vet- 
erans with significant disabilities, though it should be noted that the 
veterans’ preference in Federal civil service goes even further than 
the Employment Service in defining disabled veterans to include those 
with ratings of less than 10 percent. 

In actual local office operations, however, the full range of special 
services for ‘‘disabled veterans” is ordinarily given only to those who 
are more severely handicapped. Local office personnel are usually 
unaware that veterans with minor disabilities are entitled to disabled 
veteran status, unless the veteran himself calls this fact to their atten- 
tion; and veterans with minor disability ratings (at least under present 
labor-market conditions) do not usually attempt to establish entitle- 
ment to such status. While an effort is made to provide priority in 
referral to all disabled veterans, only those with severe disabilities (or 
with other difficult placement problems) usually require the other 
special services such as counseling and testing. 

Thus in practice, the disabled veteran’s preference is probably 
extended mainly to those who do have significant disabilities or other 
problems which justify special service. The question might be raised, 
however, of whether it would not be more logically consistent to 
adjust the definition of “disabled veteran” to conform to actual 
practice—thus removing a theoretical obligation to give special service 
to veterans who have no real need for such service. 
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PART III: READJUSTMENT BENEFITS FOR PEACE- 
TIME EX-SERVICEMEN 


INTRODUCTION 


January 31, 1955, marked the close of an era in readjustment bene- 
fits for war veterans. Persons entering the Armed Forces on that 
date were the last to be eligible for readjustment benefits under 
Public Law 550, the Korean GI bill. Men and women who have 
entered military service since that date are not veterans of the Korean 
conflict. Except for reemployment rights, they are not entitled to 
the broad program of readjustment benefits—education and training, 
unemployment compensation, loan guaranties, and employment assist- 
ance—which were extended to World War II and Korean veterans. 
They are not eligible for membership in the major veterans’ organi- 
zations, and except for insurance and certain benefits growing out 
of service-connected disability or death, they will not ordinarily come 
under the cognizance of the Veterans’ Administration. 

As such persons begin to leave the Armed Forces in substantial 
numbers, in 1957 and later years, there will no doubt be increasing 
public interest in the question of whether such servicemen—referred 
to below as peacetime ex-servicemen—should receive some or all of 
the readjustment benefits which have been furnished to veterans of 
World War II and the Korean conflict. Already there have been 
some proposals in the Congress to extend some form of readjustment 
aid to this group, either by giving them benefits similar to those 
provided to Korean conflict veterans—described above in parts I and 
II of this report—or through some substitute for such benefits. 

Major policy decisions, which will impinge directly on our long- 
range programs for recruitment and use of military manpower so long 
as the cold war continues, will be involved in decisions as to the status 
of this group. The issues are concerned not only with whether bene- 
fits should be provided to those who serve in peacetime, but also with 
what form these benefits (if any) should take, and on what grounds 
they should be furnished. Do the conditions of peacetime service 
create special needs for such assistance, and do they impose an obli- 
gation on the Government to assist in meeting such needs? If such 
needs and obligations do exist, should the peacetime servicemen be 
treated as a separate class of citizens, apart from others? Or should 
their needs be met through programs that serve the general popula- 
tion, with such adjustments in detail as may be needed? As a basis 
for decision, some of the pertinent facts about the peacetime service- 
men and his readjustment needs are examined below. 

In chapter I, the basic facts which affect the readjustment needs and 
problems of peacetime servicemen are examined, including the condi- 
tions that will exist during demobilization, the effect of selective serv- 
ice and deferment policy on the selection of those who shall or shall 
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not serve, the characteristics of the present servicemen as compared 
with veterans of World War II and the Korean conflict, and an anal- 
ysis of past and present conditions of military service. 

In chapter IT, the extent and nature of the Government’s obligation 
to meet the needs of peacetime servicemen is discussed, in relation to 
the nature of these needs and possible considerations of overall na- 
tional interest. Several alternative ways of dealing with peacetime 
readjustment problems, particularly in the field of education and 
training, are outlined in the last section of the chapter. (A general 
evaluation of the requirements of peacetime servicemen for various 
benefits, together with recommendations, is presented in the Com- 
mission’s main report, ch. X.) 





CHAPTER | 


FACTORS AFFECTING THE READJUSTMENT NEEDS OF 
PEACETIME SERVICEMEN: CHARACTERISTICS, METHOD 
OF SELECTION, CONDITIONS OF SERVICE 


Persons who enter the Armed Forces after January 31, 1955, are not 
entitled, under existing legislation, to the broad program of readjust- 
ment benefits described in parts | and II of this monograph. In their 
readjustment to civilian life, such servicemen will be eligible for 
reemployment rights under the Universal Military Training and 
Service Act of 1948, but they are not entitled to the education and 
training, unemployment compensation, loan guaranty and employ- 
ment assistance benefits which are available to veterans of the Korean 
conflict under Public Law 550. They come within the cognizance of 
the Veterans’ Administration only for insurance and certain benefits 
growing out of service-connected disability or death. 

These ex-servicemen who are not eligible for the general program of 
readjustment benefits will not begin to enter civilian life in substantial 
numbers until 1957, but their numbers will increase rapidly thereafter. 
In the 1960’s, if the Armed Forces are maintained at present levels, 
about 700,000 of these peacetime ex-servicemen will probably be 
discharged each year. Since important policy decisions with regard 
to possible readjustment benefits for this group will arise within the 
next few years, background information bearing on such decisions is 
presented in this chapter and the one which follows. 

The present chapter examines the various factors which affect the 
extent and nature of the readjustment needs of peacetime servicemen, 
as compared with those of veterans who served in World War II and 
the Korean conflict. In the first section of the chapter, the conditions 
under which peacetime servicemen will return to civilian life are 
compared with those under which veterans of World War II and 
Korean service were demobilized. The effect of selective service and 
deferment policy in various periods on the selection of those who do 
or do not serve in uniform, and on the ability of selective service 
registrants to anticipate and plan for military service, is considered 
next. The comparative characteristics of peacetime servicemen and 
of veterans who served in World War II or the Korean conflict are 
then reviewed, taking into account similarities and differences in 
preservice employment experience, educational attainment, age, and 
other factors which are related to the need for readjustment benefits. 
Final sections of the chapter discuss the conditions under which mili- 
tarv service has been performed in various periods, including the extent 
to which experience or training of possible value in later civilian work 
has been or is available during service, levels of pay and other compen- 
sation, and differences between peacetime and wartime service. 

The data in this chapter thus provides a background for the analysis 
in the final chapter, which discusses the extent of need for various 
types of readjustment aid to peacetime servicemen, the extent to 
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which various kinds of benefits are justifiable for this group, and the 
ssible ways of meeting the needs of peacetime servicemen if it should 

be concluded that the Government should undertake to provide such 

benefits. 

Basic Assumptions 

The following analysis of the problem—like the problem itself— 
rests on the assumption that the Nation is faced with a lon y-range 
problem not comparable to anything in its past history. For an 
indefinite period, the defense needs of the Nation will be those of a 
“peace” in which safety requires the Armed Forces to be maintained 
at a level far higher than in any past peacetime period—and not far 
below the levels during the Korean conflict. Barring total peace or 
outright war, it is assumed that future military service, at least in the 
next decade, will take place under the following long-term conditions: 
The Armed Forces will have about 3 million men on active duty, and 
the major provisions of the Universal Military Training and Service 
Act of 1951 and the Armed Forces Reserve Acts of 1952 and 1955 will 
remain in force. The level of the Armed Forces (on active duty) will 
be maintained through a combination of recruitment and selective 
service plus, of course, the service Academies, the ROTC programs, 
and so forth. There will be a continuing need for a nucleus of highly 
trained career military personnel as well as an effective system of 
Reserve Forces. Continued economic growth and a relatively high 
level of civilian employment are also assumed. Servicemen will be 
demobilized into civilian life at a relatively steady rate, approximately 
700,000 persons annually according to estimates by the Department of 
Defense. 

These conditions will be considerably different from a short-term 
emergency. This means that, in long-range policy, the needs of the 
individual peacetime ex-serviceman must be balanced against other 
national considerations in education, welfare, civilian, and military 
manpower, and many other fields. The costs of special readjustment 
programs extending indefinitely into the future must be considered in 
relation to alternative programs which would serve all citizens. 


CONDITIONS OF DEMOBILIZATION, PAST AND PRESENT 


A relatively steady demobilization into civilian life of approximately 
700,000 persons annually has been assumed for the next decade. This 
rate of discharge, and the economic and social conditions of demobiliza- 
tion in future years, are expected to differ greatly from conditions pre- 
vailing at the end of World War II. They will differ little, if at all, 
from conditions at the close of the Korean hostilities. 

A major element in a demobilization situation is, of course, the size 
of the military force to be discharged. At the close of hostilities in 
World War II, the Armed Forces numbered some 12 million men and 
women. When the Korean hostilities ended in June 1953, there were 
some 3% million persons in service—not appreciably more than the 
number in service 2 years later. 

The discharge of veterans into civilian life after World War II was 
much more rapid than had been anticipated or planned for. In the 
year between V—J Day and August 1946 about 10.4 million veterans 
were discharged. It had been estimated in August 1945 that the peak 
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monthly discharge rate would be about 750,000. Actual discharges 
during October, November, and December 1945 were at twice this 
rate—more than 1.5 million permonth. In that 3-month period, about 
4.7 million veterans returned to civil life, and in the next 3 months 
about 2.9 million were discharged. 

Servicemen have returned to civil life from the Korean conflict in 
much smaller numbers and at a steadier rate than veterans of World 
War II. The following table shows the number of men and women 
released from the Armed Forces each 6-month period from 1952 
through June 1955: 


Number of servicemen discharged during 6-month periods 


January to June 1952 360, 000 
July to December 1952 , 000 
January to June 1953 , 000 
July to December 1953 506, 000 
January to June 1954 .. 451, 000 
July to December 1954 523, 000 
January to June 1955 000 
June to December 1955 _. 367, 000 

The rate of discharge during 1952, 1953, and 1954 was only about 
a third larger than that assumed for the next decade. In only one 
§-month period, that ending in December 1952, did discharges average 
over 100,000 per month, and in none of these years were as many as 
a million servicemen and women discharged. 

Most veterans of World War II returned to civil life at a time when 
employment had dropped sharply below wartime levels and there was 
widespread fear of unemployment. During the year ending February 
1946, manufacturing employment dropped by 4 million, and 8 million 
veterans left the Armed Forces. Though large-scale unemployment 
had been expected, it did not materialize, however. Important fac- 
tors were the rapid reconversion to civilian production, and the fact 
that 3 million women and other temporary wartime workers dropped 
out of the labor force, while about 2 million veterans who used educa- 
tion and training benefits failed to enter the labor force. As it was, 
3.6 million persons, veterans and nonveterans, were drawing unem- 
ployment benefits in February 1946. In addition, education and 
training benefits were used by a million veterans in 1946 and 2 million 
in 1947 and 1948. The proportion of unemployed veterans during 
those years were about 10, 6, and 4 percent, respectively. 

While the total number of veterans unemployed at any one time 
did not begin to reach the more pessimistic forecasts, it is nevertheless 
true that at one time or another 8.9 million World War II veterans, 
or 58 percent of the total number eligible, drew readjustment allow- 
ances for unemployment or self-employment under Public Law 346. 
About 8.2 million drew the unemployment allowances while 700,000 
were self-employed but receiving less than $100 per month in net 
income. More detailed information on use of such benefits is given 
above in part II, chapters III and IV. 

The Korean veteran, on the other hand, returned to civil life at a 
time when civilian employment was high, and there was no “recon- 
version” unemployment. Some 4,242,000 Korean veterans had been 
discharged by October 1955 and of these only 728,000, or 17 percent, 
had drawn unemployment benefits. The average number of weeks 
claimed was less than two-thirds as high as under the World War II 
program. 
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There were, of course, other dislocations in addition to unemploy- 
ment growing out of World War II. Many families and individuals 
had moved long distances from the familiar places where they had 
grown up to be near military installations or jobs in new and expanded 
industrial activities. The veteran came back in many instances to 
towns and cities that had grown in size and changed in character 
almost. beyond recognition. In general, these conditions did not 
prevail for the Korean veteran, and it is not expected that the peace- 
time ex-serviceman will have to face them to any significant extent, 

Aside from unemployment the acute housing shortage was the 
most serious single problem facing the World War II veteran. Despite 
the stimulus given to residential housing construction by the loan 
guaranty provision of Public Law 346, there was still a shortage of 
residential units in 1950, 5 years after the war. No such critical 
housing shortage greeted the Korean veteran in 1952 and later years, 
and none is expected in the foreseeable future. 

In summary, the World War II veteran was demobilized in a most 
difficult period when compared with both the Korean and peacetime 
groups. He had to readjust to civilian life in a time when job prospects 
were limited or uncertain, and in the face of a housing shortage and 
other dislocations which did not affect the Korean veteran’s readjust- 
ment and are not expected to be serious problems for the peacetime 
ex-service man and woman. 


SELECTIVE SERVICE AND DEFERMENT——-WORLD WAR II TO THE PRESENT 


The kind and extent of readjustment needs of ex-servicemen will 
be influenced by the numbers called into service, by the kinds of 


persons selected, and by the conditions under which they are mobilized. 
Furthermore, the extent to which military service is compulsory has 
some bearing on the nature of the Government’s obligation to the 
serviceman as he enters civilian life. 

These factors will have an effect on the extent of need for each kind 
of readjustment assistance. The proportion of peacetime servicemen 
who are young, unmarried, and brought into service before reaching 
their planned educational goals will largely determine the extent to 
which education and training have been interrupted; the proportion 
who are without substantial work experience or without definite 
attachment to a job or occupation will influence the need for unem- 
ployment benefits and employment assistance. 

Before describing the situation as to deferments from World War 
II to the present, it will be useful to review briefly the total situation 
with respect to compulsory military service over this period. During 
World War II] about 37 million men were liable for military service, 
although about 20 percent were over 38 and only subject to induction 
for a short time; February to December 1942. Of the 16 million 
men who served in the Armed Forces, approximately 62 percent 
served under compulsory procedures. However, this proportion 
probably would have been lower if voluntary enlistments in the Navy 
and Marine Corps had not been prohibited for the 18 to 38-age groups 
after December 1942. 

By way of contrast, about 5,700,000 men entered the Armed Forces 
during the Korean conflict (fiscal years 1951-55) of whom about 35 
percent were drafted. During the Korean conflict, of course, many 
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volunteered in anticipation of induction. During most of World 
War II, this was a possibility only for those under 18 and over 38. 

The role of induction in meeting the needs of the Armed Forces 
from mid-1950 to the present is shown in the following table: 


Strength at Entrants Number Percent 
Fiscal year beginning into service inducted inducted 
of year | 


1, 460, 000 2. 030, 000 590, 000 
3, 250, 000 , 080, 000 380, 000 
3, 640, 000 , 050, 000 560, 000 | 
3, 550, 000 750, 000 270, 000 
3, 300, 000 | 790, 000 220, 000 


Source: Department of Defense. 


Approximately 4,170,000 men entered the Armed Forces during the 
3 years of active hostilities in the Korean conflict (fiscal years 1951-53). 
Of these, 1,530,000, or 37 percent, were.inducted. There was a 
relatively large number of volunteers during the first year of the 
Korean conflict, and reservists were recalled to active duty in large 
numbers, so that while more than half a million men were inducted 
they were only 29 percent of those who entered service. (The recall 
of reservists, of course, also involved compulsory service.) ‘The 
available selective service pool was considerably smaller in fiscal year 
1953, and it took 560,000 inductees to produce 1,050,000 entrants into 
the Armed Forces. Thus, 53 percent of entrants into the Armed 
Forces in that year were inducted. 

The proportion of entrants who were inducted dropped to 28 percent 
in fiseal year 1955 and is probably even lower now. About 153,000 
men were inducted in calendar year 1955, and it is estimated that 
inductions will range from 150,000 to 200,000 annually for the next 
5 years or so. Department of Defense estimates of the future level 
and proportion of inductions for the years ahead are lower than those 
of the Selective Service System. 

Deferment policies— World War II to the present 

How much effect military service will have on an individual’s 
situation with respect to education and employment and on his 
readjustment needs arising out of such service depends on several 
factors. These are the demands of the Armed Forces upon Selective 
Service, Selective Service policy on deferments, and the predictability, 
for the individual, of the time and length of his service. 

If deferment policies do not change rapidly, an individual can know 
in general when he will be called into service and what his deferment 
prospects are, and can plan his affairs accordingly. When such 
policies are changing rapidly, however, individuals often are called to 
active duty unexpectedly and on short notice, and those not called 
are in a state of uncertainty. It is difficult under such conditions to 
plan one’s educational, occupational, and family affairs, and readjust- 
ment problems after service can be expected to be correspondingly 
more difficult. 

During World War II there were frequent changes in selective 
service and deferment policies which reflected shifts in the need for 
military manpower as well as changing requirements for manpower in 
war production. Large numbers of men were unexpectedly called into 
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service, and others who were not called were uncertain as to their 
prospects and unable, therefore, to make firm plans on many important 
matters. Moreover, service was for the ‘duration plus 6 months” 
rather than for some definite period of time. 

During and since the Korean conflict, in contrast to World War IT, 
selective service and deferment policies have been fairly stable, and 
most individuals have been able to anticipate the likelihood of being 
called into service and the probable timing and duration of such 
service. The recall of reservists during the Korean conflict was done 
rapidly, however, and some reservists were unexpectedly recalled to 
active duty. 

In peacetime, under present conditions, a young man can foresee 
the requirement of military service and its duration with considerable 
certainty. 

Ability to choose manner of performing service.—There is today a wide 
range of alternative ways to meet the obligation for military service 
which is required of men between 18 and 26! under the Universal 
Military Training and Service Act of 1951. These alternatives in- 
clude: (1) enlistment in the Regular Armed Forces for 2, 3, 4, or more 
years; (2) enlistment in the Reserves with an obligation to perform 
2 years active duty; and (3) enlistment before age 18 years and 6 
months in either an organized unit of the National Guard or in the 
Reserves with 6 months of active duty and training. Other alterna- 
tives are (4) waiting to be inducted for 2 years active duty; (5) enroll- 
ing while in college in an ROTC program; and (6) requesting an 
educational, occupational, or other deferment. Since the passage of 
the Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1955, military service carries with 
it an obligation to serve in the Ready and/or Standby Reserves, the 
nature and length of this obligation being dependent on the character 
and length of active duty service. 

By and large, then, a young man today ordinarily can plan how and 
when he will fulfill his obligation for military service. 

Comparison between World War II and the present deferment 
policies, and of the relative importance of various kinds of deferments 
are difficult to make because, for example, the ‘‘pool” of those liable 
for service in World War II included those up to age 45 (and men 
were inducted up to age 45 for a short time and after that up to age 38) 
whereas today the liability for service ends at age 26, unless one has 
previously been deferred in which case it extends to age 35. 

Dependency and occupational deferment.—In the early part of World 
War [IT dependency (especially fatherhood) accounted for most of the 
deferments of men who were physically fit and liable for service. 
Occupational deferment was the next largest deferred class. By the 
last year of the war, dependency had almost been eliminated as a 
ground for deferment, and employment in specified occupations in 
essential industries became the basis for most deferments. As is 
well known, many men with families and with substantial job experi- 
ence and attachment were called into service. 

Of the 17 million selective service registrants in December 1955, 
most were exempted (not merely deferred) from military service by 
reason of age or pmor service in the Armed Forces, or were in active 
or Reserve status in the Armed Forces. Of the rest about 1,800,000 
were in class I, available for service; 2 million were IV—F; 1,100,000 


1 Men deferred have their obligation to serve, if called, extended to age 35. 
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had dependency deferments, and the total of all occupational and 
student deferments was less than 230,000. As a result of regulations 
which now restrict dependency deferments to “extreme hardship” 
cases, the relative size of the physically fit deferred group should 
shrink over the next few years. 

There is, however, a new selective service “‘class,’’ rapidly growing 
in size—I-—A, available for service but not called. That is, assuming 
draft calls averaging between 150,000 and 200,000 annually, there will 
be thousands of young men who will be classified I-A but who will 
not be needed by the Armed Forces except in case of emergency. 

In brief, the large majority of eaulealy fit young men were called 
into service in World War II, and many older men with families were 
also drafted. In the foreseeable future, the Armed Forces will need to 
use perhaps half or less of the physically fit young men who are liable 
for military service. Whereas we had almost universal military 
service under the Selective Training and Service Act of 1940, it seems 
likely that service under the Universal Military Service and Training 
Act as amended in 1951 will affect only a selective minority of those 
potentially subject to service. 


Student Deferment in World War II 


When the 1940 act was passed, more than 850,000 men were enrolled 
in the colleges and universities of the United States. The unprece- 
dented demand for manpower, and particularly for young men, raised 
many problems concerning these college men during World War II. 
The basic question for the Selective Service System was the problem 
of balancing the current requirements of the Armed Forces for young 
men against the need to keep some young men in school in order to 
meet possible future needs, both civilian and military, for profes- 
sionally and technically trained personnel.’ 

High-school students as such were not deferred during World War 
II. When the draft age was lowered to 18 in 1942, however, the law 
required that high-school students 18 or 19 years old who were ordered 
to report for induction during the last half of the academic year could 
have their induction postponed until the end of the academic year. 
While no data are available, it is believed that relatively few high- 
school students were involuntarily inducted, although many entered 
the service voluntarily. 

Under the Selective Service Act of 1940, college students were not 
deferred as students except for a temporary, statutory deferment of 
college students which ended in July 1941. There was also a con- 
tinuing exception of divinity students. However, section 5 (e) of the 
act authorized the President, “under such rules and regulations as 
he may prescribe to defer from training and service those men whose 
employment in industry, agriculture, or other occupations or employ- 
ment, or whose activity in any other endeavor, is found in accordance 
with section (10) (a) (2) to be necessary to the maintenance of the 
national health, safety, or interest.” This provision served as the 
statutory basis on which the case of each individual student who ap- 
plied for deferment was considered. 

In effect, then, student deferment during World War II was sub- 
sumed under occupational deferment and was not a separate classifi- 
cation as it nowis. For this reason, data are not readily available on 


‘ Selective Service System, Problems of Selective Service, Special Monograph No. 16, vol. 1 (Washington 
1952), pp. 133 ff. 
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student deferment in World War II. Some students were deferred 
on other than occupational grounds, of course, such as dependency, 
membership in the reserve forces, and physical unfitness. 

From time to time the Selective Service System issued memorandums 
and regulations concerning the policies governing student deferment, 
but the decision in each case rested with the local board. The System 
frequently stressed the principle that students were not to be deferred 
as such. For example, in 1941 the System advised the local boards 
as follows: “It should be clearly understood that it is the shortage 
within the occupation which forms the basis of the deferment and not 
the fact that the registrant is a student.” * 

A survey was made in July 1941 of the classification of some 105,000 
college students who had reached 21 years of age and had been classi- 
fied by that date. The results were as follows: 


Classification Number | Percent 


Total 104, 835 100 
I~A and I-A—O—available 8, 786 | 8.4 
I-B and I-B-O—av: ailal le, limited service 11, 212 | 10.4 
Il-A—engaged in necessary activity 3 ; 37, 324 | 35.6 
Ii-B—in activity related to national defense. . , ‘ 6, 979 6.6 
I1I-D—dependency 17, 393 16.6 
IV-D—divinity student a 8, 697 | ; 
Other subclasses of IV, and classes I-C and I-H—pnor service, inservice, 

other statutory deferment. -__ 14, 444 | 


Source: Selective Service System. 


It can be seen from this table that classes II—A and II-B, the World 
War II slots for student deferment, included less than half of those 
college students registered and classified in 1941. Adding the divinity 
students (class IV-D) would bring to about 50 percent the proportion 
whose deferred classification was in part influenced by the fact that 
they were students. The others were available for service or were 
deferred on other grounds. 

Apparently these are the only official statistics which exist on the 
deferment of students during the World War II period. It is general 
knowledge, however, that deferments were rather liberally granted to 
college students during the early part of the war. In addition, 18- and 
19-year-olds did not become liable for service until November 1942. 
The male freshman college enrollment in the fall of 1942 was the largest 
in history up to that time. 

Beginning in 1942, however, the regulations on the deferment of 
students were progressively tightened, and the list of occupations the 
training for which constituted grounds for deferment was shortened. 
In December 1942, a deferment restriction that undergraduates must 
have completed 2 of their 4 years of work became necessary. Numeri- , 
cal quotas were placed on student deferments in 1943, and in 1944 
deferments were limited to science students who would graduate by 
July 1, 1944. <A fina] limitation was issued in May 1944 which re- 
stricted consideration for deferment to medica], dental, veterinary, 
and osteopathy students already engaged in full-time professional 
study. 

By 1944, there were few able-bodied men left in the undergraduate 
colleges, aside from a few thousand science and health profession 


? Local Board Release No. 34, September 16, 1941. 
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students, who were not in the Navy V—12 or Army ASTP programs. 
Most of those physically fit and of military age had been inducted 
into the Armed Forces. 

Some of the military training programs for men already in service 
had the effect of keeping some men in college as members of the 
Armed Forces during World War Il. The largest of these were the 
Army specialized training program (ASTP) and the Navy V-12 
program. These programs were put into operation during the 
summer of 1943. Enrollment in the ASTP reached a peak of 215,000 
students in some 350 colleges by December 1943. The military 
situation in Germany became so acute, however, that the ASTP 
units were rapidly turned into combat replacements, and by August 
1944 the number of students in the program had dropped to about 
40,000. The various Navy college training programs accounted for 
about 100,000 students in 1943 and 85,000 in 1944.‘ 


Student Deferment—Korean Period to the Present 

The World War II Selective Service System went out of existence 
early in 1947 but was reactivated by the Selective Service Act of 1948 
in order to augment the manpower of the Armed Forces, which had 
fallen dangerously low. The mere passage of the act so stimulated 

voluntary ‘enlistments, however, that only 30,000 men were inducted 
before the beginning of the Korean conflict in June 1950. 

Section (6) (h) of the 1948 act authorized the President to provide 
for the deferment of those whose “activity in study, research * * * or 
other endeavors is found to be necessary to the maintenance of the 
national health, safety, or interest.” In addition, the act required the 
postponement of induction of (1) persons satisfactorily pursuing a full- 
time high school course until graduation (up until age 20), and (2) 
college students satisfactorily pursuing a full-time course, until the end 
of the academic year during which they are ordered to report for in- 
duction. In other words, the 1948 act authorized student deferment 
as such, in contrast with the ‘occupational’ deferment of students 
in World War Il. The Universal Military and Training Act as amend- 
ed in 1951 did not substantially change these provisions, and they 
remain the statutory basis for the deferment of students today. The 
1951 amendments did, however, extend the age of liability for military 
service for those so deferred from 25 to 35. 

When induction was reactivated in 1950, there was renewed contro- 
versy over the basis on which college students should be deferred. 
The Director of Selective Service had appointed a Scientific Advisory 
Committee in 1948 to study this problem. In its report to the Direc- 
tor on December 1, 1950, the committee pointed out that it was dificult 
to predict which occupations would be most essential 5, 10, or 15 
vears ahead. The committee recommended that the deferment of 
college students be based on ability to continue higher education, as 
shown by performance in college or by test, in contrast to the W orld 
War II system of deferment in terms of the field of study pursued. 
This recommendation formed the basis for the system of college 
student deferment used during the Korean period and up to the 
present time. ” 

Regulations were issued by Selective Service in April 1951, under 
which undergraduate students could be considered for student defer- 
ment by their local Board if they had (a) achieved a score of 70 or 


* Axt, R. G., The Federal Government and Financing Higher Education (New York 1952), p. 264. 
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more on the Selective Service college qualification test, or (b) were 
in the upper half of the freshman class, the upper two-thirds of the 
sophomore class, or the upper three-fourths of the junior or senior 
class. These regulations are still in effect. 

Effective January 1, 1955, deferment standards for graduate stu- 
dents were raised slightly from the earlier regulations. Under the 
revised regulations a student who is accepted for graduate study may 
be considered for deferment if he scores 80 or more in the college 
qualification test or stands in the upper one-fourth among the mele 
full-time students in his class during the last undergraduate year prior 
to acceptance for graduate work. Previously the basis for considera- 
tion was a score of 75, or a standing within the upper half of the class.‘ 

The rate of deferment of college students is sometimes inferred 
from changes in the two classifications directly relating thereto: 
class I-S, the statutory deferment to the end of the academic year, 
and class II-S, college-student deferment as such. The following 
table shows the number of persons in classes I-S (college students) 
and II-S as of June 30 of various years, and the proportion these 
persons were of all Selective Service registrants: 


Year (as of June 30) 


Source: Annual Report of the Director of Selective Service for the 5 years listed. 


It can be seen from this table that the number of college students 
deferred as such, and the proportion of all registrants so deferred, 
have declined gradually since 1952. 

Since, however, some college students are deferred in categories 
other than I-S and II-S, it is necessary to examine such data as exist 
on the overall Selective Service status of college students. Table 1, 
based on a sample survey conducted by Selective Service in 1953, 
shows the classification of full-time undergraduate students as of 
April 30, 1953, less those who had entered the Armed Forces. Those 
deferred as college students (I-S and II-S) were only half of the total. 
Almost 20 percent were deferred on account of membership in the Re- 
serves, National Guard, or ROTC. About 13 percent were in class 
I—A and 7 percent had been rejected and placed in IV-F. 

Between 1948 and 1953, about 261,000 registrants had reported to 
their boards that they were full-time college students and had not, by 
the date of the sample survey, reported a termination of such status. 
By April 30, 1953, about 48,000 of this group, or 18 percent, had been 
inducted, enlisted, or commissioned into the Armed Forces. The re- 
mainder, 213,000, are the persons shown in table 1, who are assumed 
to have been in college at that time. In summary, of those full-time 
college students registered with Selective Service between 1948 and 
1953, almost 20 percent had entered the Armed Forces by 1953, and 
80 percent were still in college. 


5 Annual Report of the Director of,Selective Service, 1955,"p. 21. 
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TaBLE 1.—Number and percent of Selective Service registrants who were full-time 
undergraduate college students, by Selective Service classification, April 30, 1953 


All liable | | All liable 
registrants! | 
Selective Service classification Selective Service classification 


~ 
. ©? 


ta ep 
]-A and I-A-O, available... ... 
I-A, induction postponed... . ... 
I-O, conscientious objector 


I-S, col 
I-C, inducted 
I-C, enlisted or commissioned _._- 


I-C, eaate 1dabidocevabes 


we 
Y 


MP _ Fer 
Mae hnwnaeom eet 


1 Estimated, less those inducted or enlisted. 
2 Less than 0.05 percent. 
%’ Deceased and canceled. 


Source: Selective Service Sample Inventory, 1953, Release No. 33, table 3. 


Among 24,000 graduate students, the sample survey showed that a 
slightly higher proportion, about 24 percent, of graduate students than 
undergraduates had entered the services by April 1953. Of those still 
in graduate school, the proportion in class I-A and I—D (Reserve 
status) was much smaller than in the case of undergraduates, and the 
proportion deferred in classes I-S and II-S was much higher, 74 
percent. 

Another approach is to see what happened to those in class I-S and 
II-S over a year’s time. Based upon the sample survey mentioned 
above, it appears that about 19 percent of those deferred in class II-S 
in 1952 had entered the Armed Forces a year later. The proportion 
of those in class I-S, deferred until the end of the academic year, who 
went into the Armed Forces in a year’s time was 38 percent—twice the 
rate in class II-S. Of those in class II-S who entered service in 1952- 
53, about 70 percent were 23 years of age or older and presumably 
had had an opportunity to finish a 4-year college course. In class I-5, 
almost 80 percent of those who had entered the service in 1952-53 
were 22 or 23 years old.® 

It is obvious that during the Korean period and to the present time, 
a considerably larger proportion of college students were able to finish 
their undergraduate courses than was the case in World War II. 
Student deferments were rather liberally granted, to those eligible by 
test or class standing, during the early part of the Korean conflict. 
Even in fiscal year 1953, when the pinch was tighter, the draft did not 
make inroads on the college population at all comparable to World 
War IT, although the rate of induction of college students probably 
reached its Korean peak in that year. Since then, the induction 
pressure on college students has undoubtedly declined.’ 

During World War II, the Korean period, and at present, the vast 
majority of those who wished to finish high sie. and could do 
satisfactory work, were able to do so. 

® Selective Service, Sample Inventory, 1953, Release Nos. 24 and 18. 


7 It is important to note that the number and percent of those in class YI-S, shown earlier in this chapter 
is not necessarily a reliable indicator of the draft situation for college students. 
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At the present time, and in the foreseeable future, above-average 
students, if they are able financially to enter and remain in college, 
will for the most part be able to finish a 4-year undergraduate program 
if they so wish. At the end of their college program, some will enlist 
or be inducted or commissioned in the Armed Forces. Others will 
remain in civilian life, not because they are still deferred (their draft 
liability extends to age 35) but because the Armed Forces will not need 
all of those in class I-A. Under recently announced regulations, 
those who marry probably will not be called, because Selective Service 
regulations now call for inducting unmarried men under 26 first, and 
these single men may well fill most of the need. 

Other college students will enlist or be inducted because they do 
not achieve high enough test scores or class standing and for a variety 
of other reasons. In general, however, the situation is expected to be 
favorable to the able student who desires to finish college before he 
enters the Armed Forces. 

It should be emphasized, however, that persons who wish to pursue 
trade, vocational, or other postsecondary education of less than 
college level are not generally eligible for student deferment under 
present Selective Service regulations, although persons in apprentice 
training may also be deferred, and about 5,000 were so deferred in 
December 1955. ‘Trade and vocational students may, of course, be 
deferred on other grounds er not be called. Data from the Selective 
Service sample survey discussed above, however, indicate that during 
the Korean period at least, such students were more likely to be 
inducted or to enlist than were college students. 


NUMBERS AND CHARACTERISTICS OF PEACETIME EX-SERVICEMEN 


The numbers and characteristics of the peacetime ex-servicemen 
are factors to be considered in appraising their readjustment needs 
and alternative ways of meeting such needs. In this section, some 
estimates are presented of the numbers of ex-servicemen who will be 
entering civil life, with or without readjustment benefits, over the 
next decade. Characteristics affecting their readjustment needs will 
also be presented on the basis of information provided by the Depart- 
ment of Defense and the Veterans’ Administration. It should be 
noted that while the broad generalizations presented for the peace- 
time group are expected to hold for the next decade, the details 
cannot be predicted with certainty at this time. 


Numbers of Peacetime Ex-Servicemen 


The number of servicemen who will be discharged into civilian life 
during the next 5 years can be estimated rather accurately, assuming 
that present conditions will prevail throughout this period. The 
number discharged each year who entered the Armed Forces after 
January 31, 1955, and who therefore do not have readjustment rights 
under Public Law 550 is more difficult to predict. The estimates 
shown in table 2 are based on assumptions concerning the size of the 
Armed Forces, induction rates, enlistment rates, and reenlistment 
rates. These factors may very well change, and the projection of the 
number of servicemen discharged without readjustment benefits is at 
best an approximation. 
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TaBLe 2.—Estimated loss from the Armed Forces to civil life, by date of entry into 


Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal |in service 
| year 1957 | year 1958 | year 1959/ end of 
| fiscal year 
1059 


Fiscal 
Date of entry into service to June year 1956 
| 30, 1955 | 


} | | 


} 
oe Balance 
| 
} 


Total _. powwwentp~ | 560,000 | 860, 000 740,000 | 650,000 | 760, 000 2, 860, 000 


Before Jan. 31, 1955 (Korean veterams)....| 550, 000 | 790,000 | 560,000 | 300,000 | 230,000 | 770,000 
After Jan. 31, 1955 (nonveterans) -_...-.. 10, 000 | 70, 000 180, 000 350, 000 530, 000 | 2, 090, 000 


Source: Estimated on the basis of data provided bee the Department of Defense, 


It can be seen from table 2 that ex-servicemen without readjustment 
benefits will not begin to enter civilian life in substantial numbers 
until fiscal year 1957. In fact, the bulk of the 180,000 persons shown 
in this category for fiscal year 1957 will not be discharged until 
February 1957 and after. 

During fiscal years 1958 and 1959, the number of ex-servicemen 
without readjustment benefits discharged each year will rise rapidly. 
In the 1960’s about 700,000 servicemen probably will be discharged 
annually who will not have readjustment benefits under present law 
and regulations. 


Characteristics of Peacetime Ex-Servicemen Compared With World War 
II Veterans 

Such factors as the age, marital status, educational attainment, and 
previous civilian job experience will in large measure determine the 
readjustment needs of ex-servicemen. Broadly speaking, the “‘peace- 
time” and Korean ex-servicemen are expected to be quite similar in 
these respects, but both groups differ substantially from veterans of 
World War II. 

In the absence of definitive data on the characteristics of those who 
will leave the Armed Forces in future years, data on Korean veterans 
who left the Armed Forces after February 1, 1955, have been used. 
There is no reason to believe that those who are discharged in 1958 or 
1960 will be markedly different from those who entered civil life in 
1955. Differences between the 1955 group and those discharged 
immediately after Korea are inconsequential. 

Of those separated from the Armed Forces in 1955,° 4 percent 
served less than 12 months, 43 percent served 12-24 months, 39 per- 
cent served 25-48 months, and 14.5 percent served 49 or more months 
From this it can be inferred that over 40 percent were inductees or 
officers with 2 years service, another 40 percent were finishing first- 
term enlistments, and about 15 percent had served more than 1 
enlistment. If this pattern continues, most of the peacetime ex- 
servicemen discharged each year will be temporary rather than career 
personnel.! 

* The use of this date, the cutoff for Public Law 550 benefits was Just a coincidence. January 1 or April 1 
would have been equally valid. 

* The data on persons separated from the Armed Forces “‘in 1955’ presented in this section cover the year 
from February 1, 1955, to January 31, 1956. These data are based on a 1l-percent sample maintained on 
puncheards by the Veterans’ Administration from information furnished by the Department of Defense 


on each person separated. ; ee 
10 The inclusion of officers does not affect these proportions significantly. 
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The following table shows the age distribution of World War II 
veterans (in 1946) and of those discharged from the Armed Forces in 
1955: 


[Percent] 


2... 4.) =e eee 
35 years and older... ..........--- 


The 1955 group (who are almost entirely veterans of the Korean 
conflict period) obviously are much younger than the World War II 
veterans, whereas only about 30 percent of World War II veterans 
were under 25 at time of separation. Looking ahead, approximately 
80 percent of the peacetime group will be in this young age bracket. 
Only 20 percent of the peacetime ex-servicemen will be 25 or older, 
while half of the World War II group were 25 or 34 years of age at 
time of separation and about 20 percent were 35 or older. 

The difference in marital status between the peacetime ex-service- 
men and World War II veterans is not likely to be as great as the age 
difference. About 65 percent of the peacetime ex-servicemen are 
expected to be single at time of separation from service. The corre- 
sponding figure for World War II veterans was about 60 percent; 
40 percent were married when they were discharged into civilian life. 

Veterans of World War II (partly because they were older) had 
attained somewhat more years of education before entering the 
Armed Forces than the peacetime ex-servicemen. However, the 
een in this respect are not very great, as shown by the following 
table: 


[Percent] 
Educational attainment before service World War II 


6. 6 

22. 

y 40. 41 
1 to 3 years college 4. ll 
4 or more years college 6. : 7 


-€ 


While the available data are not completely comparable, it is clear 
that a larger proportion of World War II and Korean veterans had 
more civilian job experience than is expected to be the case with the 
peacetime ex-servicemen, and that fewer of the peacetime group will 
come from professional and skilled occupations. The differences 
reflect the larger percentage of older workers among the World War II 
group. The following table shows the civilian occupation before entry 
into service of World War II veterans and of those discharged in 1955: 


=—PHDRA> may | 
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[Percent] 





Civilian occupation before service World War 1955 
| I 


No civilian occupation... vena cama seal 
Professional or managerial (except ‘farm) puluseaidinn nanan ‘ | 
| 


~ 
veSeSo 


Farmers and farm workers_. discs 
Cleriath, GONE, BR cd, ond tocnenttiliitn tran 
Skilled nonfarm 

Semiskilled .. 

Service ane 

Unskilled nonfarm -- 


om 8 


os pes 
ow SS 
wWaamawwoo 
os ae 
e-Sooom 
eoweaeocoe 


x3 | 
| 


Source: Special survey of Veterans, Sateen of the Census, October 1955 ait date from VA; see footnote 
9, p. 319 above 


In general then, it can be expected that the peacetime ex-servicemen 
will differ most from the veterans of World War II with respect to 
age, with 80 percent of the peacetime group being 24 years of age or 
younger at separation from the service as compared with slightly more 
than 40 percent of World War II veterans. Largely because of this 
age difference, a smaller proportion of the peacetime servicemen will 
be married, and they will have less prior civilian job experience. 
Also, a smaller percentage of them will have had experience in pro- 
fessional, managerial, or skilled occupations before entering the Armed 
Forces. 

It now appears that the typical peacetime ex-serviceman will be 
under 25 years of age when discharged from the service, single and with 
a high school education or less. More than a third will have had no 
civilian job experience prior to service, about 15 percent will have been 
in professional and skilled jobs, and the rest will have come into the 
Armed Forces from semiskilled and unskilled occupations. 


CONDITIONS OF MILITARY SERVICE 


The conditions under which military service is performed will affect 
the readjustment needs of peacetime ex-serviceman as well as judg- 
ments as to the Government’s obligation in meeting these needs. A 
distinction between needs and obligation is important. For example, 
whether one serves under combat conditions or not may have little, 
if any effect on readjustment needs in such areas as unemployment 
compensation or education and training, but it may be a consideration 
in deciding the degree of the Government’s obligation in meeting such 
needs. 

Among the more important conditions of service affecting the 
readjustment problem are length of service, rate of pay and other 
compensation, occupational nature of military duties, education, and 
training received while in service. The median length of service 
during World War II was approximately 30 months and the com- 
par able figure for the Korean conflict was about 26 months. Assuming 
that the composition of the peacetime military service over the next 
decade will be closely comparable in terms of length of service to the 
Korean period, the respective lengths of service would be as follows: 


Median length o; 
service in mon 


World War II Ss j 30 
Korean conflict , 26 
Peacetime ee ‘ Sera 26 
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The assumed peacetime length of service is, obviously, not much 
greater than the 24-month mandatory period of service required of 
those drafted. 

In the following sections, such other conditions of military service 
as occupational nature of military service, education, and training 
received while in service, and pay and other compensation will be 
discussed in terms of a comparison of World War II, Korean, and 
peacetime service. 


Occupational Nature of Military Duties 


The occupational composition of the Armed Forces both during 
World Wars I and Il was much different from that in earlier wars. 
For example, the proportion of enlisted personnel engaged in military- 
type oc a ions with no civilian counterpart dropped from 93 percent 
in the Civil War and 87 percent in the Spanish-American War, to 
34 and 38 percent in World War I and World War II, respectively. 
Over this same period there was a corresponding increase in the pro- 
portion of enlisted men in technical, scientific, administrative and 
clerical, mechanical and craft occupations, reflecting the mechaniza- 
tion of armies and fleets and the advent of air warfare. <A further but 
more gradual change in the same general direction has taken place 
since World War II. 

Service in the Armed Forces today is, therefore, often closely linked 
or comparable to various civilian occupations. The following com- 
parison of the principal skills or occupations in which military per- 
sonnel served in World War II and at a recent date (June 1954) 
provides a basis for considering the extent to which military service 
offers experience in civilian occupations, thereby lessening the read- 
justment needs of the ex-serviceman with regard to employ ment and 
education and training.” 


TABLE 3.—Occupational groupings of enlisted military personnel, World War II 
and as of June 80, 1954 


! 
| 
Occupational group ! | World War II| June 30, 1954 
. Luke ; ‘ Disc hana baat 


Percent | Percent 


I, Technical and scientific 10.4 15.8 
II. Administrative and clerical 12. 6 
Ill. Mechanics and repairmen 16. 6 | 
IV. Craftsmen 5.9 | 
V. Service workers 9.6 
VI. Operatives and laborers 6.1 | 
VII. Military-type occupations, n. e. ¢.' 38.8 

1 It should be noted that some of the occupations in groups I through VI may have had no civilian counter- 
part, but were classified on the basis of skill, experience, or responsibility comparable to the corresponding 
civilian group. 


Source: Department of Defense. 


Table 3 shows, generally, that in World War II about six-tenths of 
the enlisted personnel were engaged in occupations with a civilian 
counterpart and four-tenths in military-type occupations. For 1954, 
the dates are not compsrable, but three-fourths of the enlisted per- 
sonnel were engaged in duties which may have had a civilian counter- 
part and only one-fourth in military duties clearly having no civilian 
counterpart. It should be noted, however, that for 1954 the Air 

1! This section is based on the discussion in the Commission’s staff report No. IV on Conditions of 


Military Service, and on the voluminous Department of Defense material on this subject supplied to thi 
Commission. 
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Force classified no personnel in the military-type occupational group, 
as contrasted with about 20 percent in this category in World War 
II. Part of the apparent change in the size of the military occupa- 
tion group may be due to a change in the method of classifying per- 
sonnel, 

Changes in woe distribution in the other branches of serv- 
ice (see table 4) are therefore probably more significant, though differ- 
ences in the nittoed of classification may account for some of the ap- 
parent changes. In the Army, for example, the percentage of en- 
listed men in technical and scientific, administrative, and clerical 
occupations rose from about 25 pereent in World War II to 30 percent 
during the Korean conflict and 32 percent in 1954. The correspond. 
ing percentages for mechanics and repairmen and craftsmen were 16, 
17, and 20 percent. The percentage of Army enlisted personnel in 
jobs classified in groups V and VI (service workers, operatives, and 
laborers) has been fairly constant—-22 percent during World War II, 
20 percent in the Korean period, and 19 percent in 1954. The num 
ber in military-type occupations not covered by the other groupings 
dropped from 36 to 29 percent over the same period. 

In the Navy, the percentage of enlisted personnel in military-type 
occupations (excluding the military jobs assigned to other groups) also 
declined, from 55 percent in World War II to 53 percent in the Korean 
period and 46 percent in 1954. In the Marines, however, the relative 
importance of this group has increased slightly. 


TaBLE 4.—Percentage in Armed Forces in each occupational group for World War 
II, Korean conflict as of June 1954 


| 
World War II Korean contftict Present (as of June 30, 1954) 

Occupational ‘ 
group 


| Army | Navy |Marine!| Air | Army | Navy Marine} Air | Army | Navy |Marine| Air 
| Force Force Force 


10.1 | 6. 8.9 | 17.4) 10. -8| 8&3) 21 14.5) li 

14.6 i 16. 17.5 19. 3 we 9.3) : 17. 

8.! 2 17. § 28. 12. 9.5 | 1.9) 21.9) 12.5] 22: 
7.4 ( 6.3 : 49| 2¢ 5. 5. ee 

9.5 , 10 3.3 11. { } 7 2 10 6 
12. ! 6.3 t 8.6 (4) | , 5£ 8. 4 () 5 

36. ¢ 55. : 33 9. § 33. 53.1 35. 6 (1) 28 46.3 35 (0) 


Total_..| 100. 100.0 | 100. 100. 0 100. 100.0 | 100 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100 100 
| | 


! Where no percentages are shown services did not have any in the occupational area due to their occupa- 
tional structure permitting this type of personnel to be placed in alternate groups. During these periods 
Navy personne] not rated were carried in group VII, 


Table 4 shows the change in occupational groupings for each of the 
four services from World War II to 1954. There are significant shifts 
within each of the seven groupings shown in the table which are of 
interest in relating military to civilian duties. For example, in the 
Army, within occupational group 1, Technical and scientific, the 
percentage in the subcategory “electronic technician’’ rose from 
0.8 percent (World War IT) to 2.2 percent in 1954, and ‘“‘intelligence 
analysis and linguists’? rose from 0.3 to 4.3 percent. Navy “‘elec- 
tronic technicians” increased from 1.1 to 6 percent. 

In group III, Mechanies aad repairmen, there was, in the Army, a 
significant increase from World War II to 1954 in electrical and com- 
munications equipment mechanics from 1.8 to 5 percent. Motor 


80060—56——-22 
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vehicle mechanics accounted for about half of the Army group III 
in beth periods. 

Detailed breakdowns were not available for the Air Force, in which 
the major proportionate increases were in group I, Technical and 
scientific, from 17.4 to 21.7 percent, and in group II, Administrative 
and clerical, which rose from 17.5 percent of the total in Worid War II 
to 23.7 percent in 1954. 

Generally, the occupational structure of the Armed Forces, already 
preponderantly consisting of occupational specialties with civilian 
counterparts in World War II, had an even smaller proportion of 
enlisted personnel in strictly military-type duties in 1954. 

There remains the question of degree of comparability of the Armed 
Forces “civilian type’ occupations with the respective jobs in civilian 
life and whether there is much demand for certain specialities. While 
precise answers to such questions are not possible in all instances, in 
analysis prepared by the Department of Labor makes it possible to 
generalize about some of the more important occupational groupings. 

Within the technical and scientific group (16 percent of enlisted 
men in 1954) there is a high civilian demand for two of the larger 
subgroups; electronic technicians and medical and dental technicians. 
Paes 40 percent of the electronic technicians would need additional 
training to be adequately prepared for civilian jobs, however. Most 


intelligence analysts and linguists would not be prepared for civilian 
jobs without further training, and in any case, the demand is low. 
Such subgroups as meteorologist and air-traffic control technicians can 
readily transfer their skills to civil life, but again the demand is low. 

Most of the specialities in the administrative and clerical group 
(17 percent in 1954) are a ee to civilian jobs; for most of them 


there is a low civilian labor demand, especially for men. 

In the mechanics and repairmen group (18 percent in 1954), military 
service is closely comparable to civilian jobs. Little or no additional 
training is necessary to transfer. Civilian labor demand is high for 
several of the largest subgroups, such as aircraft mechanics, electrical 
and communications equipment mechanics and motor vehicle me- 
chanics, but marine engine and accessory mechanics are not in such 
great demand. In some subgroups, of course, there is little or no 
civilian demand. Examples are ship repair and damage control 
mechanics and munitions and weapons repairmen. These occupa- 
tions, though grouped with mechanics and repairmen, obviously 
have no civilian counterparts. 

The craftsmen group, only 6 percent of total enlisted personnel in 
1954, consisted largely of metalworking craftsmen and personnel in 
construction, utilities, and allied crafts. These are very similar to 
civilia 1 jobs, and the civilian labor demand is relatively high. 

The major categories in the service worker group (12 percent of 
enlisted men) were security and police; cooks, bakers, and other food 
service workers, and medical attendants. Most of these are closely 
comparable to civilian jobs, and the civilian demand for food service 
workers and medical attendants is fairly high. 

The operatives and laborer group is small (5 percent in 1954) and 
largely unskilled. A large proportion of the group were motor vehicle 
operators, and most of the other jobs in this group were also closely 
comparable to unskilled civilian jobs. 

Of the military-type occupations (25 percent in 1954) only one, 
‘naval operations and seamanship” was closely similar to a civilian 
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occupation. It was, of course, a large group with almost 300,000 
Navy men in it. The civilian labor demand for this specialty is low, 
however. For other military-type occupations; infantrymen, armored 
vehicle crews, and so forth, there is little or no effective civilian 
demand. While such specialties may result in general educational 
knowledge or practical know-how, there is no comparability with, and 
they do not as a rule prepare one for, semiskilled or skilled civilian jobs. 

The situation with respect to the World War II and present (as of 
1954) occupational structure of the Armed Forces may be summarized 
as follows: 

(1) The proportion of civilian-type military occupation specialties, 
fairly high m World War II, increased to about three-fourths (among 
enlisted men) in 1954. Administrative and clerical occupations, and 
technical and scientific occupations showed the largest proportionate 
increases, and such specialties as electronics, electrical equipment 
maintenance, and aircraft mechanics showed significant increases. 

(2) Fairly close comparability exists between the majority of mili- 
tary occupations and their civilian counterparts. In many cases 
transfer of skills is possible with little or no additional training. 

(3) In some of the occupational specialties closely comparable to 
civilian jobs (electronics, aircraft mechanics, etc.) there is a high 
civilian demand. For many of these occupational specialties, how- 
ever, the civilian labor demand is relatively low, including the large 
administrative and clerical group and the seamen who constitute most 
of the Navy’s portion of the military-type occupation group 

(4) About half of the enlisted men in 1954 were in occupations 
closely comparable to civilian jobs where there was a moderate to 
high civilian labor demand. The other half were in occupational 
specialties with no civilian counterpart or where there was no signifi- 
cant civilian labor demand. 

Two other considerations should be noted in relating the military 
occupational structure to the readjustment needs of ex-servicemen, 
and particularly the needs of the inductees and first-term enlistees 
who will make up the bulk of the peacetime ex-serviceman group. 
First, it is likely that many ex-servicemen simply will not want to 
follow the occupation to which they were assigned while in the service. 
Second, inductees and first-term enlistees will undoubtedly be in the 
lower skill levels of the various occupational groups and hence will 
be less salable in the job market. They are probably more highly 
concentrated in the military-type and low civilian demand groups in 
the Army, and they unquestionably are concentrated in the military- 
type groups (for which there is little civilian labor demand) in the 
Navy. : 


On-Duty Education and Trainin 


Closely related to the occupational structure of the Armed Forces in 
its bearing on readjustment needs is the extent and kind of on-duty 
education and training. This discussion will be confined to “‘special- 
ized training’ in formal service schools. The data furnished by the 
Armed Forces are in terms of graduation from formal schools and 
thereby reflect fairly intensive (although often brief) specialized 
training. ‘General training,’ which is individual or group training 
in the fundamental military skills, is not discussed here on the assump- 
tion that it has only general bearing on civilian employment or train- 
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ing needs in the sense that it develops ability to lead, to work with 
people, and to think. 

he purposes for which the services establish specialized training 
schools need to be remembered in considering such training in relation 
to readjustment needs. They are not, of course, established to train 
personnel for civilian jobs, although they may provide training suit- 
able wholly or in part for a civilian career. The following statements 
from the Department of Defense Report on Training indicate what 
the emphasis is: ” 

School training during World War II was designed to give both officers and 
enlisted men those technical and administrative skills which would later be re- 
quired in the performance of assigned missions and to fit officers for leadership 
* * * as a rule, the schools offered not general programs but courses expressly 
designed to assist the individual in the performance of his specialty * * * their 
purpose was not general education, but the further training of an individual for 
a definite military duty * * * the majority of Navy schools have been designed 
to give practical (as opposed to theoretical) training and insofar as possible to 
provide instruction actually on the implements of warfare used aboard ship. 

During the fiscal year 1955, about 837,000 military personnel—27 
percent of those who served during that year—received specialized 
training. Of this group the largest number, 384,000 (or 45.8 percent 
of those receiving specialized training) received military-type training 
with no civilian counterpart. About 203,000 (24 percent) received 
technical and scientific training and 108,000 (13 percent) were trained 
as mechanics and repairmen. Some 67,000 (8 percent) received train- 
ing for administrative and clerical occupations. Smaller numbers 
were trained as service workers, craftsmen, operatives, and laborers. 
About 20,000 (2.4 percent) received training in literacy up to the fourth 
grade educational level. In total, 433,000 received training in 
civilian-type occupational skills. 

In the Armed Forces as a whole, then, the proportion of specialized 
training for military-type occupations with no civilian counterpart 
was 45.8 percent—much higher than the proportion reported as ac- 
tually engaged in such duties (25.3 percent) in the preceding section 
of this chapter. 

In general, the proportion of military personnel who received spe- 
cialized training decreased somewhat from World War II to the present. 
The following table * shows the extent of this change (exclusive of 
the Marine Corps for which complete data were not available): 


Proportion of Army, Navy, and Air Force personnel who received specialized training 


(World WarII/ Korea | Planned for 


| fiscal year 1955 

| 
| | | 

Number who served__ - Sichuan ...--| 14,303, 520 | 5, 296, 000 | 2, 952, 098 

Number who received specialized training --_...........-- ‘ 7, 480, 701 2, 153, 902 | 803, 818 

Proportion who received specialized training percent-_| 52.3 40.7 | 27.2 


There are a number of reservations about these data which were 
pointed out by the Department of Defense. For example, the Navy 
data include a great many 1- or 2-week courses given at areas of fleet 
concentration for shipboard personnel needing short periods of team or 

12 Department of Defense Report on Training, pp. 24-25. 
18 Source: Department of Defense Report on Training. In part the lower ratio for 1955 results because 


training only during 1 year is reflected, whereas in the other 2 periods training provided over a period of 
2 or more years of service on the average is counted. 
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refresher instruction. In contrast, the Army statistics do not include 
graduates of informal schools concentrated at various echelons of 
command, 

It should also be noted that the World War IT data include persons 
who graduated from more than one school and thereby overstate 
somewhat the proportion of persons receiving specialized training 
during those periods. On the other hand, the fiscal year 1955 data 
substantially understate the proportion of servicemen who receive 
specialized training, since they cover only 1 year of training for persons 
who are in service oY more than 1 year. It seems reasonable to assume 
that there was some decline in the proportion of specialized training 
from World War II to the present, although it may not have been as 
great as the statistics provided by the Departme nt of Defense seem to 
indicate. 

Table 5 shows the proportion trained in each of the major occupa- 
tional groupings, in World War II and in 1955. Those trained in 
military-type occupations, with no civilian counterpart, were the 
largest single group, and the proportion in this group was larger in 
1955 than it was in World War II. Other occupational groups show- 
ing @ proportionate increase from World War II to 1955 were the 
technical and scientific, and administrative and clerical categories. 
The proportion in specialized training as mechanics and repairmen 
decreased sharply, from about 23 percent of the total in World War II 
to 13 percent in 1955. 


TaBLE 5.—Proportion of men in service who received specialized training in 
various occupation groups, World War II and fiscal year 1956 


World War II | Fiscal year 1955 





Occupational group 
Army Navy et | Total] Army) Navy] Air 





I, Technical and scientific. __.._-- 4 
Il, Administrative and clerical... .. ‘ 
III. Mechanies and repairmen-. 

VALS | ERR PSS eee ee . 

V. Service workers - -- | 

VI. Operatives and laborers. --- tiébecenke ‘ : j a‘ 
VII, VIII. Military type occupations epesbosebaensh Ge Lanes Ged Ot . 3. a 
IX, ASTP, NROTC, ete : 0) & ; oh oar’ | 6 | 
X, Illiterates, etc no wcvenndaibel ie i | 

| 

ide 


; 








4 
00.0 | |208. 0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 100. 0 /100.0 


! Less than 0:05 percent. 
2 Includes officer candidate schools, military academies, etc. 


Source: Department of Defense Report on Training. 


In the Army, changes in the relative importance of the various 
groupings generally were the same as for the Armed Forces as a whole, 
except that training in military-type occupations declined. In the 
Air Force, the proportion who received training in the technical and 
scientific occupations doubled and the percentage in the administra- 
tive and clerical group almost tripled, while training in military-type 
occupations declined from 35 percent of the total in World War II 
to 11 percent in 1955. Proportionate changes in the Navy are shown 
for the sake of completeness, but they are so influenced by the very 
large number of graduates from 1- or 2-week courses included in the 
military-type group that changes shown in the other categories are 
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not meaningful. If such short courses were omitted, about half of 
the Navy’s specialized training in 1955 would be in the technical and 
scientific categories and 20 percent in the mechanics and repairmen 
group—a distribution more comparable to that of the Air Force than 
the one shown in table 5. 

The foregoing statistical material and other information supplied 
by the Department of Defense in its Report on Training can be 
summarized as follows: The demands of modern technological warfare 
require military personnel to be trained in a wide variety of crafts 
and occupations, from atomic energy to zoology. The extent of 
specialized training reported by the Armed Forces for 1955 reflects 
this need for specialization; 433,000 men graduated from formal 
schooling related to some civilian-type occupation. This number was 
about 15 percent of the men who served in the Armed Forces in 1955. 
Between World War II and the present time the trend toward a 
greater need for trained technical and scientific personnel continued. 

The quality of the training has been improved, and great advances 
have been made in psychological and aptitude testing. There is in- 
creased emphasis on the scientific and objective selection of personnel, 
both officer and enlisted, for the available training opportunities. 

However, it should be noted that at no time have training facilities 
and needs for specialized personnel been such that all who wanted 
training could get it. For each of the most recent periods, World 
War II, Korea, and the present, the Report on Training noted that— 

Specialized training was not available to all who qualified by experience or 


basic tests. The needs of the Services, available facilities, and the military 
situation governed the assignment of definite quotas for the school program." 


The selection of personnel for specialized training under peacetime 
conditions differs in one important respect from the procedures in 
World War II. During the Korean period (when enlistments were 
not for the “duration” as they were in World War II) a “new factor 
made its appearance in certain course requirements concerning length 
of time remaining to be served by the applicant.” Specialized 
training has been more closely related to career planning in all the 


services.’® It would appear that specialized training is less likely to 


be given to inductees and more likely to be open to those who reenlist 
or indicate their intention of doing so. 

The Department of Defense did not compile data on the value of 
on-duty specialized training in civilian life. It is clear that much of 
the training is potentially of value in a variety of civilian occupations. 
As in the case of the occupational specialities previously discussed, 
however, many will be trained in skills for which there is no civilian 
demand or which they do not wish to pursue in civilian life. It also 
appears that first term enlistees and inductees are Jess likely to receive 
training in skilled and semiskilled occupations which would be im- 
mediately useful in civilian life. 

On the basis of the available data it is estimated that roughly half 
or less of the enlisted men separated into civil life under present condi- 
tions will have received formal specialized training while in the Armed 
Forces. Perhaps a fourth or less wil! have received training in skilled 
or semiskilled jobs for which there is a high civilian labor demand. 
On the other hand, an able and ambitious person who remains in the 

4 Department of Defense, Report on Training, pp. 32, 44, 49. 


18 Thid., p. 42. 
16 Thid., p. 48. 
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Service for more than one term is very likely to be well-trained in a 
skilled civilian-type occupation for which there is a relatively high 
civilian labor demand. 


Off-Duty Educational Training 


The serviceman today has a wide range of opportunities for off-duty 
education and training which will assist him toward a civilian or mill- 
tary career. Such training is encouraged by the Armed Forces because 
it also contributes to the on-duty effectiveness and morale of military 
personnel. 

Present opportunities for off-duty education and training are con- 
—s greater than in World War II. The USAFI (United States 
Armed Forces Institute) correspondence courses were the main vehicle 
by which the World War II serviceman could advance his formal 
education. Due to the exigencies of service, few men were able to 
attend civilian institutions or the several university centers estab- 
lished abroad by the Armed Forces at the end of the war. Today, in 
addition to the USAFI program of tests and correspondence courses, 
servicemen are more often able to attend formal courses of study on 
the base and at civilian educational institutions in off-duty hours and 
are given tuition assistance by the Armed Forces to do so. 

Off-duty educational opportunities are almost limitless, although 
the conditions under which individual servicemen live and work will 
often limit him to self-study courses. The heart of the Armed Forces 
off-duty educational program is USAFI, which has been called the 
serviceman’s elementary school, high school, college, business, and 
technical-vocational school. It provides material and services for the 
largest adult education program in the world. 

At the elementary school level, the program is in part on-duty and 
related to programs discussed in the preceding section. Generally 
speaking, all personnel are required to complete the equivalent of the 
first four grades of elementary school, usually in special training units 
established for this purpose. In several of the services, noncommis- 
sioned officers are encouraged or required to complete the equivalent 
of the eighth grade, and facilities are usually available for all personne! 
to attain this level. 

The USAFI program has been described as follows: ™ 

Because of the variety of conditions under which servicemen work, no one 
method of instruction would be satisfactory or adequate in an establishment as 
large as the Department of Defense. USAFI attempts to provide methods of 
study which will meet every situation in which servicemen may find themselves. 
If an individual really wishes to continue his educational program, the means 
and materials are available to him upon his request. 

USAFI courses are offered through the various plans described here: 

5 Correspondence courses 

In this plan, lessons are prepared by the servicemen from texts, study guides, 
lesson sheets, and other necessary materials, all furnished by USAFI. Completed 
lessons are forwarded to the nearest USAFI. 

_ Lessons are graded carefully by an instructor who offers comments and sugges- 
tions designed to help the student in his work. After the lessons are marked, 
they are returned to the student for his further examination and study. Often 
a feeling of real comradery develops between the student and the instructor, 
although they have never seen each other. This is evidenced by the many 
friendly comments of instructors to pupils and the sincere letters of appreciation 
which go from students to instructors. 


” American Council on Education, Your Life Plans and the Armed Forces (Washington, D. C., 1955), 
pp. 54-55. 
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Most courses have end-of-course tests which may be taken when the student 
feels he has mastered the course. If the student receives passing scores on 
these tests, he may be able to receive credit for his work in the civilian institu- 
tion of his choice. 

2. Self-teaching courses 

This plan differs from the correspondence plan in one major way. In self- 
teaching courses the student is on his own. Lessons are not submitted to USAFI 
for grading and comment, and the student may set his own study pace and 
standards of accomplishment. Texts and study guides are furnished by ISAFI. 

In many cases the same courses are offered by correspondence and by the 
self-teaching plan. In the latter plan more complete study guides are included 
with the text and other materials furnished by USAFI. 

Most of these courses have end-of-course tests which may be requested by the 
student when he feels he is ready to take them. Civilian schools may and usually 
do grant credit for these courses. All courses have been evaluated for credit 
value by the Commission on Accreditation of Service Experiences of the American 
Council on Education. 

3. Group study courses 


USAFI materials are also used in group study classes maintained at many 
military installations. Work is done in much the same manner as in regular 
schools. Texts and necessary lesson plans and supplies are supplied by USAFT. 
Course-completion tests are given and the results are sent to the civilian schools 
indicated by the student. Many schools accept these courses for credit toward 
diplomas or degrees on the same basis as work done in their own institutions. 


/ 


4. University and college extension 


In addition to the correspondence courses offered by USAFI, other correspond- 
ence courses are offered by the extension divisions of contract colleges and uni- 
versities through USAFI which are available to all service men and women. 
These courses are offered on both high-school and college levels. 

USAFI also maintains an extensive testing program through which 
servicemen in many instances can receive credit with civilian and 
military establishments for their educational accomplishments. “Tests 
administered by USAFI include end-of-course tests for specific courses, 
subject examinations to measure achievement in high-school and col- 
lege subjects, and general educational development tests which provide 
evidence of partial or full completion of high school and the first year 
of college. USAFI itself does not accredit courses and it awards no 
diplomas or degrees; such action must be taken by the appropriate 
public and private agencies and institutions. 

All of the services offer educational guidance and counseling to a 
much greater extent than in World War II. In almost every location, 
and even on most ships, an information and education officer is avail- 
able to explain the various educational offerings and opportunities 
and to counsel the servicemen in choosing courses and making the 
necessary arrangements for tests. 

The several services supplement the USAFIT program outlined above 
by arranging for the conduct, on base or on shipboard, of group-study 
courses using USAFI mater ial, and by making class instruction avail- 
able, either on or off the base, by accredited high schools and colleges." 
The Army, Air Force, and Marine Corps provide tuition assistance for 
servicemen, enlisted men and officers, who attend civilian high schools 
and colleges on a residence basis in off-duty hours. Current regula- 
tions limit such assistance to 75 percent of the cost and to $7.50 per 
semester hour, $5 per quarter hour, or $22.50 per Carnegie (high school) 
unit. The Navy had had a similar program of assistance which was 
curtailed for lack of funds, and it plans to reactivate it in fiscal year 
1957 if funds are appropriated. 


18 Data on off-duty education which follow are from the Department of Defense Report on Special Services, 
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The accomplishments of this large and varied educational program 
are often intangible and hard to measure, although statistics give 
some measure of the magnitude of the effort. In the Army, for 
example, in fiscal year 1955, 36,000 men completed the 4th grade 
program ; 13,000 received an 8th grade certificate; 36,000 completed 
the high-school level GED test; and 7,400 passed the GED first-year 
college test. Army men and women completed 180,000 group-study 
courses, 31,000 courses at civilian schools and colleges, and 15,000 
USAFI correspondence courses. 

Active Army enrollments in off-duty educational programs as of 
March 31, 1955, totaled 184,326, about 15 percent of all Army per- 
sonnel. This is slightly less than the number of Army personnel 
who received on-duty specialized training during 1955. About 58,000 
were enrolled in group-study courses, and 153,000 in USAFI courses. 
Only 10,000 were enrolled in civilian schools and colleges. 

During the fiscal year 1955, the Army obligated $673,920 for the 
partial payment of tuition of officers and enlisted men at civilian 
institutions. Peak enrollments in that year were in September (1954 
when 4,450 officers and 7,079 enlisted personnel—a total of 11,529 
persons, were enrolled in colleges, and 38 officers and 1,327 enlisted 
personnel, a total of 1,365, were enrolled in high schools. 

The Air Force off-duty educational program is similar to that of the 
Army in variety of offerings and general magnitude. For example, 
Air Force USAFI enrollments in fiscal year 1955 were about 86,000 
and group-study enrollments were 80,000. The Air Force made 
considerably wider use of facilities of civilian schools on or near 
Air Force installations than the Army did. In this program the 
classes, instructors, text, and teaching materials, and in some cases, 
the facilities were provided by the civilian schools. The Air Force 
paid 75 percent of the tuition costs. In these were 74,568 new en- 
rollments in this activity in fiscal year 1955. It is believed that many 
of these courses were of a technical or vocational nature and more 
directly related to the needs of the Air Force than was the case in 
the Army program. 

The USAF] program has been the heart of the Navy’s off-duty 
educational activity, and correspondence and group study have been 
the main opportunities available. Most naval personnel were not in 
a position to attend civilian institutions, and, for the past few years, 
the Navy has been unable to provide tuition assistance. 

Lt is difficult to summarize the great variety of educational programs 
available or to state the extent to which thev enable the servicemen 
to prepare for civilian life if he so chooses. There is, of course, the 
same basic problem that faces the civilian who continues his education 
on a part-time basis; that of time os energy. Presumably military 
service, including on-duty training, 1 1 full-time occupation, and 
even under the best of circumstances onty a limited amount of formal 
education can be completed while in service. Conditions of service, 
lack of adequate library facilities, field exercises and sea duty, overseas 
duty, barracks living—all may make educational progress difficult. 

All servicemen are able to take correspondence courses at both 
the high school and college level. Many can attend group-study 
courses, although most of these will be of below-college level, and there 
will be many ships and bases where it will be difficult to organize any 
great variety of them. Only a relatively small proportion of service- 
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men will be fortunate enough to attend, even ou a part-time basis, 
civilian schools and colleges. 

While the formal educational progress which can be made in these 
programs should not be discounted, it appears that their chief value, 
from a readjustment point of view, is in keeping the serviceman who 

lans to return to civilian life in touch with the educational process. 

he opportunity to do so, to advance educationally, even if at a slow 
pace, is of great value and represents a major difference between 
military service today and in the pre-World War II period. 


Pay and Other Compensation 


The subjeet of pay and other compensation to servicemen is 
discussed in other reports of the Commission, in terms of comparison 
with civilian income trends, overtime, and so forth. For the problem 
discussed in this chapter, however, the question of pay and compen- 
sation is somewhat different. In terms of readjustment needs and the 
Government’s obligation in meeting such needs, was the serviceman’s 
compensation while in service such as just to meet his current needs, 
to place him in debt, or to leave him with a margin to accumulate 
savings which would help him meet such readjustment needs as 
unemployment and education? 

It is apparent that if the typical ex-serviceman incurs debts while 
in the service, by reason of insufficient compensation and which he 
would not have incurred in civilian life, there is a real readjustment 
need and perhaps a governmental obligation to meet it or to eliminate 
it by raising servicemen’s compensation. There is no need to answer 
this question here for all ex-servicemen because the majority of the 
ex-servicemen entering civilian life in the foreseeable future will be 
young and without dependents. Since the Armed Forces furnishes 
them with food, clothing, shelter, medical care, and cash income in 
addition, it is assumed that this group, at least, is not likely to incur 
debts simply by reason of their military service. 

The other side of the question remains—to what extent can the 
peacetime ex-servicemen be expected to save, while in service, toward 
education and training, housing, or the rainy day which may occur 
when he enters civilian life. 

The bulk of peacetime ex-servicemen will be enlisted men and of 
these most of those separated each year will be in the lower pay grades. 
Based on the latest available data, 83 percent of the peacetime 
ex-servicemen will be in pay grades E—4 or less at time of separation,” 
and it is estimated that the average basic pay of this 83 percent will be 
between E-2 and E-3—that is, about $1,100 per year, plus food, 
clothing, shelter, and medical care in kind. 

About 85 percent of this group will be unmarried and without de- 
pendents. (The others will receive higher gross compensation along 
with their dependency responsibilities.) Their base pay after Federal 
income tax will be just over $1,000 annually, or about $85 per month. 
Other cash payments such as flight and sea duty pay, and mustering- 
out or separation pay, are estimated to average $15 per month for the 
lower rank enlisted men. The typical peacetime ex-serviceman would, 


1® Department of Defense, Pay of the Armed Services. For more detailed discussion of military compen- 
sation see the Commission’s staff report No. IV. 
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therefore, have received about $100 per month in cash income while 
he was in the service, plus his complete maintenance. 

This does not mean that he is economically worse off while in 
military service than he would be in civilian life. Most of the en- 
listed men are young and inexperienced—their earnings in civilian 
life would be low and their employment spotty. The “gross pay” 
of the recruit—taking into account the food, clothing, and shelter 
provided “in kind” and other fringe benefits—is at East $2,400 a 


year, and promotion to higher levels is made usually after a few 
months. While his cash pay is but a part of this total, a substantial 
proportion of it can be saved if there is a real desire to do so. 





CHAPTER II 


READJUSTMENT NEEDS OF PEACETIME SERVICEMEN, AND 
POSSIBLE WAYS OF MEETING SUCH NEEDS 


The facts presented in the preceding chapter give a faily clear 
picture of the characteristics of peacetime ex-servicemen, and of the 
conditions under which their military service will have been performed. 
In general, most of these servicemen will be inductees and recruits 
with one term of service, and they will be, for the most part, young, 
unmarried, and with little or no previous job experience or attachment. 
A small proportion will be career personnel with two or more terms of 
service, and Reserve officers finishing tours of active duty. The educa- 
tione! attainment of these men and women will vary. The relatively 
small group of career personnel and Reserve officers will, of course, 
be older than the others and more likely to be married and have 
children, but many of them too will have little or no civilian job 
experience or attachment. 

In discussing the readjustment needs of peacetime servicemen, it will 
be convenient to consider first their needs for assistance in connection 
with employment and unemployment, and then the more complex 
problem of their possible need for education and training benefits. 


REEMPLOYMENT RIGHTS 


Of the many readjustment benefits available to veterans of wartime 
service, the only one available to peacetime servicemen at present is 
the guaranty of reemployment rights provided under basic legislation 
enacted in 1940, 1948, and 1951.'_ In connection with the provision 
of such benefits, the basic issue is one of equity. The peacetime 
serviceman who leaves a regular job (or, in the language of the act, a 
“position other than a temporary position”) in order to enter the 
Armed Forces is leaving that job in order to render service to the 
Nation as a whole. He may enter service because he is drafted, or 
because he has volunteered in anticipation of being drafted, or for 
other reasons. It seems only just that, upon completion of this 
service, he should be entitled to reinstatement in a position comparable 
to what he would have held if his civilian employment had not been 
interrupted to serve the Nation. 

So long as compulsory service exists, there appears to be no sound 
reason for discontinuing the reemployment rights which are now 
available to peacetime ex-servicemen. 


EXTENT OF NEED FOR UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION OR SIMILAR 
BENEFITS 


For those peacetime ex-servicemen who do not reenter school or 
college or undertake some other form of full-time training after they 
1 See pt. II, ch. VII, above. 
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leave the Armed Forces, the most important problem to be solved in 
readjustment to civilian life will be that of finding suitable and con- 
tinuous employment. In general, the problems which face the peace- 
time ex-serviceman in this connection will not be significantly different 
from those of Korean conflict veterans. 

From data presented in the preceding chapter, it is clear that a 
significant percentage of peacetime ex-servicemen—-probably between 
35 and 40 percent—will have had no substantial experience in civilian 
jobs before entering service. This was true of about 36 percent of 
all males released from the Armed Forces in the year ending with 
January 1956. Though data for that period refer mainly to men who 
had served during the Korean conflict, the c haracteristics of peacetime 
servicemen—in terms of age and educational bac ‘kground—are very 
similar, and the proportion with previous work experience is not 
likely to be higher. 

Among the 60 to 65 percent who have held regular preservice jobs, 
many will have worked only in relatively unskilled jobs which are 
unrelated to their eventual occupational goals, and will desire to 
establish themselves in a different kind of work. Data from the 
special survey of veterans made for the Commission in 1955, which 
are presented i in detail elsewhere,? show that veterans in the younger 
age groups in general do not return to the same jobs they he ld. before 
entering service. Among those who were less than 25 years old at 
discharge—the group most comparable to the peacetime serviceman— 
only 30. percent went back to jobs with the same employer, while an 
additional 7 percent took jobs in the same occupation but with a 
different lepiaien, 

Another significant measure of the employment shifts which occur 
after military service is the fact the veterans who did not return to 
preservice occupations often required a fairly long period before they 
entered the kind of work they are doing today. Less than two-fifths 
of all veterans (38 percent) began working in their present occupations 
within a year after leaving service. 

The extent of need for some type of unemployment benefits will 
thus differ considerably for individual peacetime ex-servicemen. For 
those who return to preservice jobs—about 30 percent—the likelihood 
of subsequent unemployment is presumably similar to the situation 
for other civilian workers in the same age group. The ex-servicemen 
who have held previous jobs which they do not reenter—also about 
30 percent—will in general be those who do not possess reemployment 
rights, or who desire a different kind of work. Mobility between 
occupations, and a general upward movement into jobs requiring 
greater skill and experience, is of course a characteristic of men in 
their twenties, quite apart from whether or not they have spent time 
in service. 

The problems of the ex-serviceman as a job-seeker, even where he 
has previous experience, may be increased in some cases because of 
the lapse of time since he last worked in a civilian occupation, or 
because of erosion of skills while in service. Experience and training 
acquired while in service may be an offsetting factor in many cases, 
because of civilian demand for workers with such experience. In 
other cases, the ex-serviceman may shift his occupational objectives 


2See Rept. IX, pt. A, ch. 1V and appendix. B. 
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because he desires to make use of experience or training acquired in 
service, but there may be some difficulty in adapting such experience 
to fit civilian job requirements. 

For the ex-serviceman who has held no previous regular job, the 
problem of employment will be comparable, in many ways, to that of 
other young men who are entering the labor market for the first time, 
and job prospects will depend largely on educational qualifications. 

In general, for these various groups of ex-servicemen, the extent of 
need for unemployment protection will depend largely on overall labor 
market conditions. Experience under Public Law 550 (see ch. VI of 
pt. II, above) indicates that the percentage of ex-servicemen who re- 
quire unemployment benefits, in a period of fairly high emplovment, 
is much less than in the post-World War IT period, but that those who 
experience difficulty in finding jobs are likely to be unemployed for 
fairly long periods, 

In general, therefore, the peacetime ex-serviceman appears to be 
exposed to the same risks of unemployment as other young workers in 
the civilian labor force. Like other workers, he may be unemployed 
while seeking a job, or may be laid off temporarily or permanently 
from a job he has already obtained. The peacetime enlistee or 
draftee may, in fact, be subject to a somewhat greater risk than the 
average civilian worker, mainly because he is younger, less experi- 
enced, has little seniority on previous jobs, and is uncertain of his 
occupational goal. In this respect, his problem is much like that of 
other young workers. 

While the young man newly discharged from service may often 
be subject to special disadvantages, these disadvantages will apply to 
some individuals, but not to others. Many servicemen will have 
acquired experience in skilled or technical jobs at a higher occupational 
level than any job they held before entering service. Loss of seniority 
will in many cases be offset by the fact that time spent in the Armed 
Forces can be counted as time on the job for those individuals who 
have reemployment rights. Some servicemen will have had an -- 
portunity to mature in terms of holding more responsible jobs, or jo 
of greater skill than they would have held during the same period in 
civil life. 

Suitability of Unemployment Benefits for Peacetime Servicemen 

From the preceding analysis, it is clear that ex-servicemen, like other 
members of the labor force, will differ from one another in their 
success in finding employment, and that they are exposed to the same 
risks of unemployment as other wage earners. Under favorable em- 
ployment conditions, only a few ex-servicemen or wage earners will 
actually experience unemployment at any given time, but for those 
who are unemployed, the question arises of whether some type of 
unemployment benefits should be available. 

Our nationwide employment security program is based on the 
philosophy that persons who are exposed to the risk of unemployment 
should be entitled to unemployment insurance benefits for a limited 
period when their work-income is interrupted. In any given year, 
most individuals will not need this protection, but some will need it 
for short periods and some will suffer fairly long periods of involuntary 
unemployment. Self-employed persons, and others who are not regu- 
larly attached to the labor force are not covered by unemployment 
insurance, 
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Except for self-employed persons, peacetime ex-servicemen will 
represent one of the largest groups in our labor force that has no 
systematic protection under our nationwide unemployment insurance 
programs. Such protection is available to most workers in private 
industry, to civilian employees of the Federal Government, and to 
State and local government employees in several States. It is clear, 
moreover, that the returning serviceman is as much in need of financial 
assistance, during unemployment, as any other worker. His attach- 
ment to the labor force has been demonstrated by the fact that he 
has been working for 2 years or more—in an activity of great impor- 
tance to the Nation’s well-being. While it is true that the ex-service- 
man had an opportunity to reenlist if he so desired, his right to reenter 
the civilian labor force after completing the required time in service 
is recognized in the basic philosophy of our military manpower 
program, and his lack of success in finding work immediately is in 
no sense voluntary. 

The reasonableness of providing some type of unemployment bene- 
fits to the peacetime serviceman has been recognized in earlier studies 
of the problem. In December 1948, for example, the Advisory 
Council on Social Security of the Senate Finance Committee reached 
these conclusions: * 

Those who serve in the Armed Forces in peacetime, like any other employed 
group, need protection against the risk of unerployrent. Some ex-servicermen 
will reacily find a place in industry, byt others will need a longer period in which 
to get jobs. Unemployr ent ins rance is the most satisfactory way of giving the 
needed protection. Unlike a dis” issal pavrent which should be the same for 
all, the insurance program pays benefits only as long as the man is unemployed, 
thus using available funds where they are most needed, 

A similar conclusion was reached by the Federal Advisory Council 
on Social Security in October 1950. The Council’s recommendations 
have been cited elsewhere.* 

More recently, in July 1955, the Advisory Council again examined 
this question. It made no specific recommendation, but reviewed 
the various considerations that suggest that a program for peacetime 
veterans is desirable. It was agreed that a draft of legislation pro- 
viding benefits to peacetime servicemen, under the benefit structure 
of the State laws, should be prepared by the Department of Labor for 
later review. 


PROTECTION AVAILABLE UNDER EXISTING LAWS 


To what extent is the need of peacetime servicemen for protection 
against unemployment met under existing programs? The answer 
depends mainly on two factors: (1) The extent to which servicemen 
acquire rights under State unemployment insurance before they enter 
service, and (2) the extent to which these rights are still available 
after they leave service. 

Benefit Rights Before Entering Service 

From the data presented above on preservice employment experi- 
ence, it appears that about 64 percent of the servicemen currently 
leaving service had some employment before entering the Armed 
Forces. About 7 percent, however, had worked in employment not 


’ Report of the Advisory Council on Social Security, December 31, 1948. 
‘ See ch. I of pt. II, above. 
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covered by State unemployment insurance laws—as farmers, farm- 
workers, or service workers. In addition, some of those in other 
occupations had worked in establishments not covered by State laws. 
The 1955 survey of veterans, moreover, showed that about 9 percent 
of all veterans—or one-eighth of those with preservice occupations— 
had worked only in part-time or temporary jobs, in which they would 
be unlikely to acquire sufficient wage credits to qualify for unem- 
ployment benefits. 

Taking these facts into account, the number of peacetime service- 
men who have acquired benefit rights under State laws before they 
enter service is probably no higher than 40 to 45 percent of the total 
group. 

Loss of Rights While in Service 

In most States the wage credits earned before entering service are 
no longer available at the time when the serviceman reenters civil life. 
Eligibility for benefits is generally based on the time worked or amount 
earned in covered employment during a specified ‘‘base period,” which 
usually consists of four calendar quarters. In many States this period 
is the last completed calendar year, while in most others it is 4 cal- 
endar quarters ending not more than 6 months before the date of 
claiming benefits. After 2 or more years in service, earnings before 
entering service would normally be too far back to count in the “base 
period.” 

There are 18 States which make some provision for preserving the 
benefit rights to which a worker was entitled when he entered service, 
and making these rights available to him after discharge. This is 
usually done by disregarding the period spent in service and treating 
preservice employment as if it had occurred in the base period. These 
18 States include such populous industrial States as New York, Cal- 
ifornia, Ohio, and Pennsylvania, so such provisions may protect about 
one-half the servicemen who have rights under State laws when they 
enter service. 

Experience under the unemployment compensation program for 
Korean veterans has shown that only a small percentage of the persons 
claiming benefits are also entitled to benefits under State Jaws. 
About 14 percent of the payments made under the UCV program 
have gone to supplement State benefits amounting to less than $26 
per week, and about one-tenth of all initial claims have been filed by 
veterans who had benefit rights under State laws. However, these 
figures do not include the veterans who are drawing State benefits 
amounting to $26 or more per week, and the number of such cases 
may be considerable. 

It appears, therefore, that the “freezing” of State benefit rights 
insures unemployment’ insurance protection for only a small fraction 
of Korean veterans, and would presumably do so for an equally small 
percentage of peacetime ex-servicemen. In addition, the servicemen 
who possess such rights are likely to be those who are least exposed to 
the risk of unemployment after service. Those who have worked in 
regular full-time jobs have reemployment rights with former em- 
ploye rs, and acquire seniority based on the time they were in service. 
They also are likely to have had more experience in civilian jobs than 
those who did not have a substantial amount of covered employment 
previously. 
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The need for unemployment protection during readjustment is 
therefore met only to a small degree by rights under State laws. The 
peacetime serviceman, in many cases, has spent in the Armed Forces 
the 2 or 3 years in which he would normally have been acquiring such 
rights. 


NATURE AND EXTENT OF THE GOVERNMENT’S OBLIGATION TO PROVIDE 
UNEMPLOYMENT BENEFITS . 


If there is a need for unemployment protection to peacetime service- 
ment, and this need is not met by existing programs, is there an 
obligation on the part of the Government to provide such protection? 
In this connection, it is important to distinguish between the type of 
obligation that exists in the case of war veterans and the more general 
obligations of the Government as an employer. 


Distinetion Between Peacetime Servicemen and Veterans 


There appear to be no adequate grounds for giving the peacetime 
serviceman a special status comparable to that of war veterans. The 
nature of peacetime service creates no comparable obligations, since 
such service has involved neither the hazards nor the disruption of 
normal life progress that may characterize wartime service. Various 
factors discussed in the previous chapter, such as the relative 
predictability of peacetime service, the greater likelihood of acquiring 
training or experience which can be used in civilian life, and the 
relatively favorable conditions under which such service is performed, 
do not tend generally to justify special treatment of the peacetime 
serviceman as a special group comparable to the returning veterans 
of wartime service. 

The Government’s Obligations as an Employer 

The Government’s obligation to the peacetime serviceman rests on 
a different basis. It stems partly from the Government’s obligations 
as an employer, and partly from its obligation to all citizens. 

Over the past 20 years, it has been firmly established that private 
employers have an obligation to provide unemployment insurance 
protection for their employees. The cost of such protection, in the 
form of contributions to unemployment insurance funds, is recognized 
as part of the normal cost of doing business. The Federal Govern- 
ment, more recently, has accepted the same responsibility with respect 
to its civilian employees. Under the so-called UCFE program (un- 
employment compensation for Federal employees) it pays the cost of 
providing such employees with unemployment insurance benefits if 
they are unemployed after being separated from a Federal job. 

The Government has not yet assumed this obligation with respect 
to those persons who serve in uniform during peacetime—but this is 
largely because the great bulk of the servicemen discharged since the 
UCFE program was created already had adequate protection under 
the Korean GI bill. 

For the peacetime serviceman, who is exposed to a risk of unemploy- 
ment that is equal or greater than that of civilian Federal workers, 
the Government has an equal obligation—as an employer—to pay the 
costs of involuntary unemployment. This obligation is increased by 
the fact that employment in the Armed Forces was not voluntarily 
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chosen (in many cases) and has represented a break in the normal 
occupational growth of the serviceman, 

There is no reasonable basis for discriminating against those Fed- 
eral employees who serve in uniform, Over the long pull, hundreds 
of thousands will be drafted each year, or will enlist under semiin- 
voluntary conditions. 

The Government also has an obligation that. ties in with the broad 
objectives of its social security and unemployment insurance pro- 
grams. There are certain risks that can best be met by social insur- 
ance. One of these is the risk of unemployment. The peacetime 
serviceman, like other citizens, is entitled to this protection—and bis 
needs, as a citizen, should not be ignored if they can be met within 
the framework of benefits available to other wage earners. 


METHOD OF PROVIDING BENEFITS IN A POSSIBLE PEACETIMB PROGRAM 


If it is decided that unemployment benefits should be provided to 
peacetime ex-servicemen, should such benefits be furnished on the 
same basis as to other Federal employees, or should some separate 
program be created for the ex-serviceman group? In general,: there 
is little evidence that the serviceman discharged in peacetime needs 
protection that is more extensive, or different in character, from that 
provided to civilian employees. Under Public Law 550, the ratio of 
claimants to covered population, and the average number of weeks 
drawn per beneficiary, has not been much different from what it is 
under State unemployment insurance laws. Peacetime servicemen, 
like the Korean conflict veterans covered by Public Law 550, will 
presumably be discharged gradually, and in periods of reasonably full 
employment. Under such conditions most returning servicemen 
should find jobs quite rapidly, and the need for benefits is not likely 
to be general—but limited mainly to certain types of individuals and 
to certain areas of labor surplus. 

It would appear equitable and feasible, therefore, to provide benefits 
to peacetime ex-servicemen through a program virtually identical 
with the present UCFE program for other Federal employees. Under 
the UCFE program, civilian Federal employees claim benefits under 
the law of the State in which he was last situated, and State laws 
govern the computation of the weekly benefit rate, the maximum 
duration of benefits, and the determination of current eligibility or 
disqualification. 

Since benefit rights under State laws depend on base-period earnings, 
it would be important, in the case of the peacetime ex-serviceman, to 
take into account both basic pay, allowances and the value of mainte- 
nance and services provided “in kind’’ (so-called gross pay). To 
simplify administration, it would probably also be desirable to provide 
uniform wage credits to ex-servicemen based on their most recent 
grade or rank, instead of computing actual “gross pay” during the 
period spent in service. 

The majority of peacetime exservicemen would be eligible, under 
such a plan, for weekly benefits near or above the $26 rate payable 
under Public Law 550. The maximum duration of benefits would 
vary from State to State, but would in most cases be from 20 to 26 


weeks. 
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EMPLOYMENT ASSISTANCE AND RELATED SERVICES 


As was noted in chapter VIII of part II, above, veterans of all wars, 
including the two most recent conflicts, are entitled to special services 
and priorities in obtaining jobs through the nationwide system of 
public employment offices. The nondisabled veteran is given priority 
over nonveterans in referrals to job openings, and disabled veterans 
have an overriding preference. In addition, veterans receive such 
special services as employment counseling. 

It has been pointed out that the peacetime serviceman will have 
special problems in finding employment after his discharge, and these 
will not differ greatly from those of the Korean veteran since youth 
and lack of experience are the main reasons for their difficulty in 
finding jobs. 

It does not appear desirable or necessary, however, to extend to 
peacetime servicemen the same priority in job referrals that was given 
to war veterans. Rather, it appears desirable to meet this problem 
by developing long-range programs which recognize that one impor- 
tant function of the public employment service will be to assist young 
men and women who return to the labor market after a period of 
military service. The employment service seeks to provide appro- 
priate assistance to all applicants who have special placement prob- 
lems. If the special needs of the peacetime servicemen are recognized, 
and adequate programs exist to meet these needs, no arbitrary 
“priority”? seems necessary. 


ANALYSIS OF NEED FOR EDUCATION AND TRAINING BENEFITS 


Apart from the employment problems discussed above, it is clear 
that the main handicap which may be incurred by the peacetime ex- 
serviceman as a result of his service (except for service-connected 
disabilities) is the effect that a period of 2 years’ mandatory service 
at an early age may have upon completion of his education. At the 
age of entrance into military service, many roan men are still in 

e 


school or college, and such service at least imposes a delay in advancing 
their formal education. It may cause some to drop their plans forever 
because marriage or other pursuits may interfere with their return to 
school or college. 

The educational and training needs of the peacetime ex-servicemen 
can be inferred, in part, from the educational level attained at the time 
of entrance into service. Generally speaking, most servicemen do not. 
greatly advance their formal educational level (i. e., years of high 
school or college level training completed) while in service; but as 
previously noted, many do receive craft, trade, and semiprofessional 
training while on active duty and others will be able to make some 
formal educational progress through off-duty educational opportunities. 

The formal educational level attained by the peacetime ex-service- 
men is expected to be as follows: 


Less than high-school graduate 
High-school graduate 

1 to 3 years of college 

College graduate 


In this connection it should be recalled that under present law it is 
possible to be deferred from military service in order to complete high 
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school or to attend college. Almost anyone who wants to finish high 
school (and can do satisfactory work) can complete his high-school 
training under a statutory deferment which gives the local board little 
or no option. At the college level, the good student, if he is financially 
able to continue in college, ordinarily will be able to complete a 4-year 
program. 

The preceding discussion and the material on the characteristics of 
peacetime serviceman presented earlier can be summed up as follows. 
In terms of educational attainment and needs there will be three 
major groups of peacetime ex-servicemen: 

Those who did not finish high school, about 40 percent of the total.— 
Most of these men did not finish high school because they did not 
find such training compatible with their interests and aptitudes. Most 
of them entered the service voluntarily. They will have neither the 
educational background nor the aptitude for regular college work. In 
general, the regular educational system is not equipped to meet their 
needs, otherwise they would have stayed in scan! longer. Except 
for such training and experience as they may acquire while in service, 
they will be poorly equipped to enter the labor market. In terms of 
education and training, many of them will need trade and vocational 
training in schools below the college level and/or on-the-job training 
in order to make up for the civilian work experience and seniority 
lost by virtue of military service. 

Those who completed high school and did not enter college, also about 
40 percent of the total—Consisting of both inductees and enlistees, this 
group will have varied educational needs. Some of them will be able 
students who wished to go to college but did not have the funds to 
enter, and hence could not get a college deferment. Such persons will 
still want to go to college when they enter civil life. 

The group will also include some who have neither the aptitude for 
nor an interest in college training. To the extent that they did not 
acquire while in service skills useful in civilian life, their educational and 
training needs will be much like those who did not complete high 
school. 

Finally, there will be those with the aptitude for college or other 
formal post-secondary training who had not made up their minds 
just what to do after high school. The absence of a clear-cut career 
goal is not uncommon among 19- and 20-year-olds. In many ways 
this is one of the most interesting of these groups because the availa- 
bility of education and training benefits at the time they leave the 
service is apt to have great influence on whether they go on to college 
or other training, just as it is for those who wished to go to college 
before entering the service but who did not have the funds. 

Those who had entered or completed college, almost 20 percent of the 
total.—This group will consist largely of those who were deferred for 
1 or more years to attend college or were in the ROTC programs. 
Of those who had not finished college, some will have “flunked out” or 
failed to qualify for deferment, and part of this group will wish to 
go to work immediately or acquire trade or vocational training of below 
college level. It is to be expected, however, particularly in view of the 
extensive use of educational benefits by Korean veterans, that most 
of those who had entered but not finished college prior to entering the 
service will wish to continue their education when they leave the 
service. Of those who had finished college, perhaps a fourth or more 
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will wish to go on to advanced graduate or professional study. As in 
the case of the groups discussed earlier, the availability of education 
and training benefits will have some effect on what these ex-servicemen 
actually do with respect to continuing their education. 


RELATIONSHIP OF EDUCATIONAL BENEFITS TO NATIONAL 
EDUCATIONAL NEEDS 


The question of the Government’s obligation to assist in meeting 
the education and training needs of the peacetime ex-serviceman 
must be considered in the context of overall national needs and general 
Government policies. This is all the more necessary because it must 
be assumed that the level of military service which occasions these 
needs will continue for some years to come. This is not a onetime, 
mass demobilization problem, and it should not be met by expedient, 
short-range programs. 

Let us first consider briefly the status of the educational system 
and overall needs in this area. These were well summarized by the 
President in a recent message to the Congress: ® 


For several years now our educational system has been the object of intensified 
appraisal. 

Signs of heartening progress haye come to light. Among these are classroom 
construction at a higher rate than ever before; teachers’ salaries increased in many 
communities; the number of small, uneconomical school districts reduced; sub- 
stantially more young people preparing for the teaching profession; private gifts 
to higher education at new heights; support of education at all levels greater than 
ever before. 

Encouraging as these advances are, they are not enough to meet our expanding 
educational needs. Action on a broader seale and at a more rapid rate is clearly 
imperative. 

Ve still do not have enough good classrooms for our children. There is insuf- 
ficient emphasis on both short-range and long-term research into the core of 
educational problems. We need examination and study, from a broad viewpoint, 
of the increasing needs of higher education. These lacks are magnified by an 
ever-increasing stream of student enrollment and the increasing complexity of 
modern society. 


After stating his proposals for Federal aid to the States and com- 
munities for overcoming the classroom shortage at the elementary and 
secondary school level, the President continued as follows: 


Our vision would be limited if we failed at this time to give special thought to 
education beyond the high school. Certain problems exist now in this field, and 
already we can foresee other needs and problems shaping up in the future. 

Shortages now exist in medicine, teaching, nursing, science, engineering, and in 
other fields of knowledge which require education beyond the level of the sec- 
ondary school. Changing times and conditions create new opportunities and 
challenges. There are now possibilities for older persons, properly trained, to 
lead more productive and rewarding lives. The tide of increasing school enroll- 
ment will soon reach higher educational institutions. Within 10 years we may 
expect 3 students in our colleges and universities for every 2 who are there now, 

Higher education is and must remain the responsibility of the States, localities, 
and private groups and institutions. But to lay before us all the problems of 
education beyond high school, and to encourage active and systematic attack on 
them, I shall appoint a distinguished group of educators and citizens to develop 
this year, through studies and conferences, proposals in this educational field. 
Through the leadership and counsel of this group, beneficial results can be ex- 
pected to flow to education and to the Nation, in the years ahead. 


_To these statements certain other considerations might be added. 
First, at the postsecondary school level, in most States and communi- 


5 As quoted in Higher Education, April 1956, 
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ties, the educational system is not adequately equipped to meet the 
needs of young people who require trade and vocational education of 
less than college level. After World War II, the many newly estab- 
lished profitmaking trade schools which enrolled hundreds of thousands 
of veterans filled a gap in the existing educational system, although the 
quality of training offered was, in many cases, far from satisfactory. 
It is true that States and communities have established junior- 
community colleges in increasing numbers, but their development 
and geographical distribution have been uneven. Many of them 
still stress the traditional collegiate subjects, and successful completion 
of a 2-year “terminal” prograni still has not been accepted by the 
public as preferable to failing half-way through a 4-year college. 

Second, at the high-school level, the gap in the educational system 
is even more serious. ‘There is no better indication of weakness here 
than the large numbers of boys who choose to join the Armed Forces 
before completing the junior and senior years of the traditional high 
school. 

It is not suggested that educational and training benefits to peace- 
time ex-servicemen can be justified as a means of meecing manpower 
shortages or of uplifting the educational level and the educational 
system of the country. Even if this were appropriate in terms of 
public policy, the number of ex-servicemen who in the future conceiva- 
Diy might return to the educational system will not be large enough to 
meet manpower shortages fully or to have a significant impact upon 
education. 

However, from a national viewpoint, it would be undesirable for 
the interruption due to military service of the educational progress 
and plans of hundreds of thousands of young men to be allowed to 
aggravate the shortage of skilled manpower—an essential item for 
defense in this technological age, or impede the steadily advancing 
educational level of the American people. These factors must be 
considered entirely apart from the Government’s obligation to the 
individual ex-serviceman. 

Furthermore, the educational and training needs of the peacetime 
ex-serviceman cannot be properly met, regardless of benefits given to 
the individual, unless the educational system itself is improved and its 
program expanded. 

It should be emphasized that in the life of an 18-to-21-year-old 
the period of military service normally comes at a time of half-formed 
decisions and uncertainty as to career plans. The preparation by the 
American Council on Education (in cooperation with the Department 
of Defense) of a manual for high-school hive, Your Life Plans and the 
Armed Forces, was done in recognition of the difficulties young men 
now have in relating career, vocational preparation or college, military 
service, and marriage. It is unrealistic to assume that all 18-and-20- 
year-olds have firm plans as they enter the Armed Forces, that these 
plans (if any) will be the same as they leave service 2 to 4 years later, 
and that the whole problem is one of whether they can do what they 
intended to do prior to military service. 

Clearly the fact of military service itself makes a difference. In 
some men, the years of military service will open new vistas and 
higher ambitions, educationally and otherwise. Others will reach the 
rapidly lowering marriage age while in service and, in the absence of 
financial assistance, will be deterred. from further education and 
training. 
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Finally, with respect to the Government’s obligation to the indi- 
vidual ex-serviceman, is the fact that some men will be inducted 
through Selective Service and thus clearly serve involuntarily and 
others will enlist in preference to or anticipation of being inducted 
involuntarily. The existence of compulsory military service is fre- 
quently used as a justification for extension of readjustment benefits 
to the peacetime ex-serviceman. 

However, the Department of Defense certainly assumes the same 
obligation with respect to its recruits as it does for its inductees. 
Compulsory military service is, after all, simply a means of achieving 
a certain level of military strength. It can be argued that the Gov- 
ernment’s obligation, if any, grows out of the national need to use 
2 to 4 years of the life of large numbers of young men, most of whom 
are not expected to enter (and could not be accommodated in) a 
career service. 


RELATIONSHIP OF EDUCATIONAL BENEFITS TO MILITARY STRENGTH 


One of the most important considerations in the possible extension 
of readjustment benefits to the peacetime ex-serviceman is the effect of 
such benefits on the ability of the Department of Defense to attract 
and retain qualified personnel on a career basis. Another is the effect 
of sueh benefits on the maintenance of a qualified ready reserve force. 
Certainly it would be unwise to allow readjustment benefits seriously 
to hinder the very defense effort which occasions them in the first 
place. 

Education and training benefits have had an impact on both recruit- 
ing and reenlistment and, as noted below, could affect the reserve sys- 
tem as well. Statistical evidence in this regard is lacking, and the 
discussion here is based as much on the observations of informed 
persons, in and out of the Department of Defense, as it is on surveys 
and statistics. It is rather generally agreed, however, that present 
educational benefits for veterans have helped in initial recruiting and 
had a serious negative effect upon reenlistments. 

The futuce prospects of the Armed Forces in recruiting and retaining 
highly skilled career personnel are difficult to forecast; both the quality 
of persons enlisting in the Armed Forces and the rate of reenlistment 
have varied from year to year and even from month to month. It is 
well known, though, that it is expensive and takes months or even 
years to train personnel for many key positions in a military service 
that is increasingly dependent on complicated equipment and the men 
to operate and maintain it. It seems very likely that the Armed Forces 
will have a continuing need to recruit able young men and to keep 
many of them in service for two or more enlistments in order to 
utilize such technical and leadership ability as they will have de- 
veloped. 

As to the effects of World War II and Korean educational benefits, 
they have first of all spurred many men to join the services who would 
not ordinarily have done so. This was evident in 1945, when the 
Armed Forces Voluntary Recruitment Act extended readjustment 
benefits under Public Law 346 to men enlisting or reenlisting during 
the year beginning in October 1945. At that time, during the height 
of demobilization, the services were in great need of nonrated person- 
nel, and enlistments were extremely low. Both enlistments and 
reenlistments increased appreciably after the passage of the act. 
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In January 1955, when the January 31 cutoff date for eligibility 
under the Korean GI bill was announced, there was a sharp increase in 
enlistments. In the Army, when about 10,000 enlistments had been 
expected during January, actual enlistments were 26,000. The 
number of enlistments in the Navy went from 5,000 in December 1954 
to over 21,000 in January 1955. Some of this jump in enlistments 
was due to the ending of the school term and some to increased 
recruiting efforts, but it is obvious that a great many of these recruits 
joined at the last minute in order to get educational and other re- 
adjustment benefits. 

On the other hand, there is no doubt that the existence of readjust- 
ment benefits, and especially educational benefits, tended to increase 
pena separations from the services. The situation was stated 

y a representative of the Department of Defense as follows: ° 

While it could be expected, during the aftermath of war, that career military 
service would be difficult to sell, the existence of benefits, particularly educational 
benefits, has made it doubly difficult to influence young men to stay in the service 
and forego their veterans’ benefits. This is particularly true of the better men, 
men of the type we desire for career personnel. It is these same men who have 
the desire to get as much education as possible in order to advance themselves in 
future life. They are essentially the men who possess the technical skills and 
knowledge necessary to the accomplishment of the missions of the services. To 
them, the immediate and continuing benefits of further education outweigh the 
immediate and later benefits of career service. 

Again, it must be stated that the desire to take advantage of educational or 
other benefits has not been the only factor in a low reenlistment rate. Nor can 
it be stated affirmatively that it was the greatest factor. However, there is no 
doubt but that it has been a major factor. It has been more noticeable among 
enlisted men than among officers. 

The source just quoted cited surveys of Air Force personnel which 
have shown that 50 percent of those planning to separate from the 
service also planned to return to school. In studies of factors relating 
to enlisted careers in the Navy, conducted in 1952 and 1953, 40 per- 
cent of the Regular Navy men being processed for separation gave as 
one of their reasons for not reenlisting, a desire to go to a civilian school. 

It is of some interest that the negative effect of educational benefits 
upon reenlistment has operated in spite of the wide range of onduty 
and offduty opportunities for education and training described earlier 
in this chapter. These include not only onduty training in many 
civilian-type trades and occupations, but also college level and post- 
graduate training, as well as tuition assistance for personnel takiog 
offduty courses. Considerable numbers of men have taken advantage 
of offduty educational opportunities. Apparently, however, those 
leaving the services in order to continue their education have out- 
numbered those who engaged in offduty study in educational institu- 
tions. This may be due in part to the fact that formal offduty 
education is not equally available to all servicemen at all times. For 
those stationed overseas it is usually impossible to continue their 
formal education, except through correspondence courses, and many 
servicemen stationed in the United States will also find it difficult 
or impossible to attend school or college. 

Beyond the considerations just noted, however, there is the likeli- 
hood that the desire for a ‘civilian’ education is not an independent 
variable, but is associated in many men with a general disinclination 
to make their careers in the Armed Forces. A key fact which needs 


¢ Department of Defense briefing memorandum for the Commission, 
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to be considered in this situation is the need to maintain an effective 
Reserve system. Most of the men leaving the services will not really 
be ex-servicemen in the same sense as the veterans of World War II 
and Korea, because they will be enrolled in the reserve system for 
longer than the ‘‘readjustment” period. They will be a new group in 
American life—nonprofessional servicemen on inactive duty, with a 
continuing obligation to stand in readiness to serve. Conversely, the 
Nation could be considered to have a continuing obligation to them. 
But if a program of educational benefits to ex-servicemen were con- 
sidered necessary, policies would have to be developed to alleviate the 
negative effect of educational benefits upon reenlistments and contrib- 
ute to the effectiveness of the military reserve system. Possible 
measures are noted later in this chapter. 


THE GOVERNMENT’S OBLIGATION IN EDUCATION 


A number of factors which bear upon the educational needs of the 
peacetime ex-serviceman as well as the Government’s obligation in 
meeting such needs have been discussed. These factors can probably 
be most effectually applied to the question of the Government’s 
obligation in this area by comparing the situation of the World War 
II, Korean, and peacetime ex-servicemen. 

Without attempting to summarize the conditions affecting these 
three groups, it can be said that the characteristics of peacetime 
servicemen will be closely comparable to those of Korean veterans. 
There will be minor differences in detail, but by and large the Korean 
and peacetime groups will be very much alike, although the basic 
circumstances under which they serve will be different. 

On the other hand, in terms of conditions of military service and 
other factors, the readjustment needs of the peacetime ex-serviceman 
in so far as such needs may be attributable to the fact of military 
service, clearly are considerably less than the readjustment needs of 
the World War II veterans and somewhat less than those of the 
Korean veterans. 

It appears reasonable to assume that the Government’s obligation 
to the peacetime group, in terms of provision of readjustment benefits, 
will be far less than that to the World War II veteran, at least insofar 
as objective considerations of the degree of interruption of civilian 
career plans and the conditions of military service are concerned. 
Likewise, there is a material difference between service in peacetime 
and service in the Korean conflict. It can be argued that the obli- 
gation to the peacetime ex-serviceman is much less than that to the 
Korean veteran, because Korea was a one-time situation involving 
actual military conflict. It can be further argued that most Korean 
veterans were given educational benefits beyond the Government’s 
real obligation, if the World War II situation is taken as a baseline. 

This staff report does not attempt to settle the question of obliga- 
tion. The Commission’s views are presented in its main report. 
The present report, however, oulines alternative ways of meeting 
the educational needs of peacetime ex-servicemen on the basis of 
varying assumptions as to the Government’s obligation to provide 
such assistance. 
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ALTERNATIVES IN EDUCATION AND TRAINING 


If it were decided that there exists an obligation on the part of the 
Government to assist in meeting the educational readjustment needs 
of the peacetime ex-serviceman, this would raise the crucial question 
of how this obligation should be fulfilled. Government action or 
inaction in this area, and the kinds of programs which may be de- 
veloped, may have a substantial effect on the ex-serviceman himself, 
on civilian education programs, on the military manpower situation, 
on the Federal budget, and on the National welfare. 

Five ways of dealing with the problems of the educational needs 
of the peacetime ex-servicemen will be outlined briefly, and some 
arguments pro and con each alternative will be presented. There are 
no doubt other ways and other combinations of the alternatives here 
presented, but they are believed to include examples of the “solutions” 
most often proposed. 


The Further Development of Education and Training Opportunities 
While in Service 

One possible way of meeting the educational needs of the peacetime 
ex-serviceman is to alleviate them in advance by further developing 
the onduty and offduty educational opportunities which were described 
earlier in some detail. For example, inservice training in civilian 
occupations could be intensified, and greater attention could be given 
to identifying the aptitudes and interests of new entrants into the 
Armed Forces and to getting them into training for civilian-type 
occupations. 

Such occupational training might be given even where the service- 
man’s main assignment was expected to be primarily of a military 
nature. An infantryman spending several hours a day on a metal- 
working lathe would be an extreme case, but in principle there is no 
obstacle to giving a radar technician experience in repairing civilian 
television sets. In brief, the onduty specialized training program 
could be offered to a point beyond the immediate needs of the Armed 
Forces for various military occupational specialties. 

Beyond this, the opportunities, the facilities, and the time available 
for offduty education and training might be increased. The materials 
for self-study presently provided the serviceman through USAFI seem 
ample and varied, but opportunities to attend formal study groups 
and courses, on base or ship or at civilian institutions could be fur- 
ther extended. 

Possible improvements along these lines might include more time 
made available for training as some industrial establishments are 
doing; greater efforts to bring instruction in a wide variety of courses 
to military stations; increased availability of financial assistance for 
tuition and fees at civilian institutions; the assumption of a greater 
obligation on the part of the Armed Forces to secure academic credit, 
award certificates, and so forth, for inservice education, and considera- 
tion to voluntary temporary duty assignments at civilian educational 
institutions and a proportionate extension of the period of enlistment. 

This approach might eliminate the need for a postservice education 
program and could encourage a positive attitude toward military 
service, stimulate enlistments and reenlistments, and enhance the 
value of the serviceman to the Armed Forces. 
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On the other hand, such a program might transform the Armed 
Forces into a mammoth educational establishment and might unduly 
interfere with its primary mission—the national defense. The service- 
man probably could not be relieved of his military duties to any 
significantly greater extent than he now is, and the program, if 
properly done from an educational point of view, might be as costly 
as a postservice program. The Armed Forces cannot appropriately 
accredit courses or award certificates with civilian standing, and at 
best the program could not, for all servicemen, be equivalent to the 
same time spent in a civilian educational environment. 


Development of General Educational Programs for All Citizens, With 
Some Form of Preference for the Ex-Serviceman 


The educational needs of the ex-serviceman might be met in the 
existing educational facilities, which are rapidly expanding and im- 
proving their programs so as to offer more educational opportunities 
to all American youth. For example, industry is continuously en- 
larging on-the-job training programs at good wages; 2-year terminal 
programs in trade and vocational fields are increasingly offered by 
hundreds of low- or free-tuition junior-community colleges and tech- 
nical institutes; and the number of these institutions is constantly 
increasing. For the farm boy, the established agricultural extension 
program, with county agents available for advice and counsel, is avail- 
able along with short, intensive courses in the latest farming practices 
at the land-grant colleges. 

At the college level a great expansion is taking place and more 
scholarship aid is available. If a general Federal scholarship pro- 
gram were established, the ex-serviceman could be given some prefer- 
ence in the eligibility requirements. There are important national 
needs in education, outlined earlier, which must be met for the non- 
serviceman and the serviceman alike. The educational needs of the 
ex-serviceman are in principle no different from others of like age, 
background, aptitudes, and interests, and the gaps and weaknesses in 
the educational system will handicap the ex-serviceman along with the 
rest. The only difference is this—the educational needs of the ex- 
serviceman were occasioned by, or made more difficult to fill by, the 
fact that he was called to service while others were not. 

It can be argued that the peacetime ex-serviceman should not, on a 
long-run basis, be set apart from the rest of society, for this will not 
ulareene’y be to his benefit, educationally, or otherwise. Funds spent 
on special programs for ex-servicemen might make it more difficult to 
secure support for needed general educational programs, and the exist- 
ence of such special programs can be used as an argument against 
setting up needed programs, based on ability, to meet overall needs. 

On the other hand, while this approach may be sound in principle 
and eventually in practice, it might not completely meet the needs of 
those now in the Armed Forces, and who will enter during the next 
decade, who do not now have entitlement to veterans’ educational 
benefits. The educational system is not ready to fill the needs of the 
ex-serviceman, particularly for trade and vocational education of less 
than college level. There are relatively few free or low-cost 2-year 
institutions which offer a wide range of suitable programs, and these 
few are concentrated in a small number of States. In any case, many 
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ex-servicemen would need financial assistance, not presently available, 
to take advantage of those which now exist. 

At the college level, there is yet no really large scholarship program, 
Federal or private. In addition, a general scholarship program should 
be based upon ability and individual financial need, and special pref- 
erence for ex-servicemen might obscure the purpose of a sound pro- 


gram. 


Extension of the Education and Training Provisions of Public Law 5650, 
the Korean GI Bill, to the Peacetime Ex-Serviceman 


The education and training provisions of Public Law 550 have been 
outlined earlier in this report. It is interesting to note that on Jan- 
uary 18, 1956, Senator Neuberger of Oregon, on behalf of himself and 
eight other Senators, introduced a bill S. 2962, to extend the provisions 
of the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952 until such time 
as existing laws authorizing compulsory military service cease to be 
effective; and to provide for payment of tuition and fees of veterans 
receiving educational benefits under such act. 

The education and training program under Public Law 550, on the 
basis of evidence to date, has been a successful one. It has been of 
benefit to the veterans and to the Nation. Public Law 550 corrected 
most of the major shortcomings of Public Law 346. Its extension 
might be the quickest and surest way to obtain educational benefits 
for the peacetime ex-serviceman. 

However, extension of even parts of Public Law 550 would make the 
eacetime ex-serviceman a “veteran,” set apart for special treatment. 
t would open the way for the whole array of veterans’ benefits to a 

group increasing in size by more than a million every 2 years. The 
cost would be tremendous, over $700 million a year—or $1,000 per 
entrant into the Armed Forces—for readjustment benefits alone, plus 
the added astronomical cost of pensions which might be incurred 
if this group were categorized as ‘‘veterans.”’ 

Equally important, this approach fails to recognize the long-range 
nature of the problem and the need for a sound solution. If some form 
of special educational assistance is given to peacetime ex-servicemen, 
it might well recognize the total contest of the individual’s preservice, 
inservice, and postservice situation, and be designed to assist rather 
than hinder the defense effort and the national educational effort. 


Provision of Limited Educational Assistance to the Peacetime Ex-Service- 
man Designed To Fit the Long-term Mutual Obligation Between 
Citizen and Government 

A program of educational benefits for the peacetime ex-serviceman 

might be developed which were not “veterans” benefits but rather a 

limited assistance to that new group, the “serviceman-citizen-reserv- 

ist,” under a different conception of the Government’s obligation 
than that which underlies Public Law 346 and Public Law 550. Such 

a program could provide the individual with educational guidance and 

counseling during and after service, protection from shoddy education 

through strengthened State approval agencies, and limited financial 
assistance to pursue education and training at established public and 
orivate institutions, college level and below, to attend the institution 
est suited to his needs or to follow an established apprenticeship 
program. 
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If properly conceived, this program would relate in a constructive 
fashion the individual’s post-service education to his active and 
reserve service, and thereby strengthen the defense effort. This 
could be accomplished by providing a limited educational benefit, 
e. g., 1 year for 2 years of active duty, and predicating additional 
financial assistance on additional active duty service and/or satis- 
factory reserve service, thereby counteracting the negative effect on 
reenlistments noted earlier in this chapter. 

Such a program would be less costly than an extension of Public 
Law 550. The educational requirements of the individual would be 
met and at the same time the Nation’s defense and general educational 
progress would be enhanced. 

However, this program would still tend to set the peacetime ex- 
serviceman apart as a “veteran” group, with all that this would imply 
for benefits other than educational. There might be no way to limit 
the program’s cost to a reasonable figure, and in any ease the same 
funds could probably be better spent, for example, in general scholar- 
ships which assisted the most able individuals regardless of military 
service. The public and the Congress might think of the program as 
just another veterans benefit. The logical step after this might be to 
give these peacetime ‘‘veterans”’ all the rest of the veterans’ benefits, 
including pensions. 


The Provision of Sufficient Inducement for Military Service so as To 
Eliminate the Obligation Arising From Compulsory Military 
Service 

This proposal might be considered the logical extension of the first 
alternative given above. In brief, the incentive to enlist voluntarily 
could be greatly increased through higher remuneration for military 
personnel, first enlistment and reenlistment bonuses, and greater 
fringe benefits including, of course, more in-service education and 
training. It can be assumed not only that enlistments would rise but 
also that a much higher proportion would reenlist. The aim would 
be to reduce turnover of military personnel, recreate a truly career 
service, and eliminate compulsory military service as a permanent 
feature of American life. ‘This would eliminate any special govern- 
mental obligation to give special assistance to ex-servicemen. It 
might avoid extension of GI bill benefits on the Korean model which 
would cost at least $1,000 per man entering the Armed Forces, on the 
average. 

A pay increase sufficient to induce enough recruits to enlist would 
probably cost much less thac an extension of Puolic Law 550 or some 
similar program, and it would certainly cost less than the pension and 
other costs which might be inevitable if the narrow line were crossed 
and large numbers of peacetime ex-servicemen were given all the same 
rights which wartime veterans now have. Defense Department 
studies show that future or deferred benefits to be provided after 
service have a very low incentive value (that is, are discounted at a 
very high rate, especially by young enlisted men). If the problem is 
the recruitment and retention of career military personnel a direct 
approach of spending dollars where they provide the most induce- 
ment—that is, in raising active-duty pay rather than offering post- 
discharge benefits—would appear to be the most effective solution. 
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This would be a completely equitable approach in that servicemen 
will share in the benefits on the basis of ability, effort, and length of 
service. In the readjustment benefits programs, some inevitably 
receive two or three times the average benefit and others get nothing. 
In addition, it is unwise to pursue general social values, even as worthy 
as education, through special programs for ex-servicemen. 

However, a career military service of almost 3 million men main- 
tained at that size on a monetary inducement basis would not neces- 
sarily be the best quality. The additional men attracted mainly by 
money might be of lower quality. 

In the period which lies ahead, it also may be desirable that a large 
proportion of citizens actively serve in the defense effort for a period 
of time, not only to build up an effective reserve in case of need, but 
also to strengthen the morale and will of the whole Nation. The 
country needs the professional military man badly but if total war 
comes all must be ready and willing to serve. 
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Taste A-1.—Veterans in training under World War II education and training 
(Public Law 346) program, July 1944 to May 1956 


Institu- | Schools | Institu- 
Total | tions of below tional Job 
higher | college on-farm training 
learning level | training | 


1944—July- ‘ 261 | (4) ‘) | (1) 4 
August 442 | (4) @) (1) 25 
September 2, 069 () (‘) (1) ft 
October | 5, 772 ()) (1) (}) 91 
PINES, bn cnc atdshioboneaxeads | 9, 582 7, 840 1, 565 15 162 

12, 864 | 10, 224 2, 345 | 20 275 

15, 002 11, 532 3, 042 25 403 

17, 591 | 13, 038 3, 950 | 50 553 

21, 001 15, 206 4, 930 | 75 790 

23, 552 16, 853 | 5, 504 100 , 005 

24, 164 16, 741 5, 889 200 , 334 

22, 335 14, 601 5, 648 455 , 631 

33, 049 20, 605 8, 925 | 758 2, 761 

32, 841 18, 883 8, 668 | , 716 | 3, 574 

70, 630 43, 745 15, 876 3, 532 477 

108, 397 63, 782 24, 029 5, 548 5, 038 

155, 158 87, 805 32, 697 , 064 26, 592 

185, 687 95, 568 38, 961 , 096 | , 062 

1946—January 366, 742 199, 110 76, 121 929 582 

567, 594 324, 197 111, 392 , 161 S44 

a dicc ccecptbanbatecesqcseuus 738, 599 411, 996 | 144, 432 9, 194 162, 977 
849, 949 432, 452 | 180, 304 , 742 | 216, 451 
925, 370 428, 780 206, 748 22, 291 267, 551 
951, 644 404, 475 222, 183 , 353 300, 633 

1, 058, 285 393, 933 237, 825 000 400, 527 

1, 143, 981 378, 345 253, 323 , 000 471, 313 

1, 251, 844 388, 360 286, 270 , 223 522, 991 

1, 809, 782 815, 345 332, 896 36, 000 | 595, 541 

2, 080, 440 012, 700 376, 858 76, 000 614, 882 

.| 2,201, 206 023, 563 462, 486 | 86, 000 629, 157 

1947—January -.....-.-....-...-..--.--....| 2,232,304 , 044, 568 457, 790 98, 035 | 632, 001 
February ------- 2, 284, 861 066, 018 | 483, 124 110, 000 | 625, 719 

‘ us so debas 2, 383, 206 126, 813 | 503, 220 130, 000 623, 263 

2, 444, 765 125, 999 550, 267 148, 852 619, 647 

2, 304, 625 975, 129 551, 943 | 164, 970 | 612, 583 

1, 862, 633 615, 094 479, 243 173, 640 | 594, 656 

1, 840, 260 585, 109 489, 405 179, 974 | 585, 772 

1, 644, 045 426, 030 460, 387 185, 456 572, 172 
IE incisi ci Sehinedalvnimtn eee 1, 766, 346 522, 201 490, 640 189, 543 563, 962 
October 2, 413, 576 069, 967 | 590, 789 | 198, 789 554, 031 
November 2, 546, 163 149, 941 651, 529 198, 932 | 545, 761 
December Bid Bhdvactn ..-| 2,545, 799 157, 966 653, 604 203, 251 539, 978 

1948—January. --.--.-...---- accutane 2, 418, 785 065, 790 646, 517 | 198, 205 508, 273 

FOUut@a aa «...-.65 56 | 2,404,043 045, 067 660, 796 206, 563 491, 617 

jp, SE ae See eee 2, 432, 295 , 053, 975 | 672, 358 | 226, 960 479, 002 

i 2, 450, 925 057, 063 694, 877 242, 477 | 456, 508 

2, 333, 766 962, 297 670, 483 | 253, 823 | 447, 163 

1, 666, 518 398, 902 | 584, 208 259, 100 | 424, 308 

y- oon dn acead 1, 704, 104 419, 174 | 600, 839 262, 289 421, 802 

Ammen ss Bt... 0s... eucscewst 1,608 297, 882 | 573, 806 267, 198 414, 062 

Bee... ep dis beeoe 1, 563, 076 321, 916 575, 653 | 267, 140 398, 367 

October. - - 2, 186, 092 880, 733 640, 839 268, 202 | 396, 228 

2, 302, 120 974, 945 666, 204 267, 883 392, GOS 

2, 302, 624 984, 009 667, 020 | 267, 433 384, 162 

2, 249, 877 946, 645 667, 184 262, 726 | 373, 322 

February 2, 247, 362 929, 735 685, 208 270, 308 362, 021 

pO ee 2, 325, 930 961, 499 734, 446 278, 058 351, 927 

BE ES ch cw ice dda denncons | 2,344, 877 | 956, 259 758, 515 | 286, 655 | 343, 448 

May | 2, 227, 237 866, 832 | 733, 431 | 204, 283 332, 691 

tS BS LL concn updbicdcccouneee _| 1,631, 780 310, 826 699, 768 298, 057 | 323, 129 

July _| 1,659, 691 350, 248 | 604, 234 | 299, 389 | 315, 820 

RIE 6c nance bieddicccsaer 1, eee 223, 737 | 685, 504 | 303, 036 305, 568 

Septemiver........, jbl si.......i255f 1,607,600 281, 706 | 728, 065 302, 282 | 295, 567 

ORES . ccwwcnchdiemeddbws cde dete 2, 134, 297 737, 570 807, 868 303, 783 | 285, 076 

DE cowed dee ddbaoncesoie 2, 288, 083 | 843, 677 862, 442 305, 772 276, 192 

2, 293, 564 843, 803 878, 522 303, 306 267, 933 

1950—January 2, 223, 293 | 792, 680 874, 403 300, 488 255, 722 
February 2, 176, 456 765, 804 866, 464 | 303, 559 240, 629 

2, 188, 658 776, 476 | 876, 076 7, 113 | 228, 993 




















1 Breakdown not available. 
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Taste A-—1.—Veterans in training wnder World War II education and training 
(Public Law 346) program, July 1944 to May 1956—Continued 


Month 


September 
October 
November 
December 
1951—January 
February 


September 
October 
November 


ES as ee eee x 
February 


PD a dtuititisooee * : 
PT oti cie wonidthie dip oe adetieitin 
OO en ee 
September 


69.875 
5A, 442 
54, 518 
78, 376 
87, 768 
85, 596 
70, 316 
68. 687 
68, 680 
67, 439 
55, 717 


Institu- 
tions of 
higher 

learning 


695, 847 
209, 728 
254, 976 
150, 854 
187, 981 
526, 651 
580, 597 
569, 396 
504, 478 
426, 220 
511, 715 
522, 857 
453, 789 
132, 904 
185, 744 
124, 556 
82, 854 
290, 622 
396, 186 

467 
9, 352 
320, 606 
5, 810 

. 709 

, 420 
3, 025 

. 978 

77 


53, 190 
, 524 
708 

38, 946 
. 684 
551 
702 
621 
313 

. 131 

, 813 

. 304 
831 
493 
131 
546 

, 860 

5, 513 
180 

, 660 

, 213 

, 437 
36, 753 
15, 812 
15, 022 
63, 227 
78, 491 
78, 547 
56, 440 
54, 718 
65, 314 
65, 757 
50, 877 
10, 373 
18, 786 
8, 603 
8, 041 
$1, 412 
41, 987 
42, 065 
29, 144 
29. 829 
32, 437 
34, 280 
25, 260 





| 
| 


781,091 | 


Schools 
below 

college 
level 


867, 352 
832, 212 
765, 880 
740, 306 
703, 179 
691, 474 
719, 261 
731, 831 
717, 389 
700, 735 
694, 278 
700, 152 
694, 035 
682, 908 
643, 711 
691, 776 
713, 386 
742, 318 
763, 427 
738, 904 
697, 182 
647, 240 
600, 697 
561, 363 
523. 085 
475, 375 
425. 011 
386. 298 
348, 636 
337, 452 
330, 143 
313, 941 
297, 047 
275, 008 
259, 812 
242, 826 
227, 913 
208, 526 
187, 264 
167, 064 
154, 857 
152, 073 
150, 469 
146, 035 
139, 263 
130, 649 
124, 021 
118, 886 
113, 097 
105, 592 
95, 740 
85, 619 
82. 744 
80, 204 
81, 664 
79 560 
75, 836 
71, 884 
68, 994 
65, 940 
62. 760 
58, 625 
54. 018 
48, 272 
45, 516 
44, 459 
45, 184 
44, 206 
42, 132 
39, 909 
37, 723 
35, 222 
32, 240 
29, 620 


Institu- 
tional 

on-farm 

training 


311, 816 
318, 832 
318, 503 
316, 046 
314, 526 
304, 438 
298, 528 
292, 335 


152. 834 
145, 501 
137, 525 
129, 330 
121, 791 
111, 608 
104, 641 
97, 843 
91, 960 
87, 053 
81, 614 
73, 943 
69, 492 


Job 
training 


218 


Norte.—In some instances prior to March 1947, the breakdown of the total number of veterans in training 
by type was estimated. The data on veterans in training from September 1945 through June 1946 were 


adjusted to eliminate reporting time lags. 
Source: Veterans’ Administration. 
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TasLe A-2.—Veterans in training under Korean conflict, educational and vocational 
assistance (Public Law 550) program, January 1953 to May 19656 ' 


Institu- Schools Institu- 

tions of be tional Job 

higher on-farm training 
training 


_ 
aw 
= 
_ 


wo 
Pree: 
ESZ8S9R352 


FESS 


EeZ¥fEseeS222 
g 


1954—January 
February 


_ 
PPPPPM™ 
= 


BAZ 


S285 


- 


ezSs8t 
8 


-_ 
3 
i 
on me O 


3 
3 
52583 


_ 
ss 
on 
— 
-—_ 
~ 


a+ 


September 


November 


S83222 
B25 
82s5 


z 


R228853 
E 


=. 


$-= 


28 

= 

o'§ 

ees 

= 

a 
=A 
~— 


26 
27, 
28, 
31, 
34 
34, 
35, 
35, 
34 
35, 
35, 
35, 


ZEE888y 


BE 
ss 
-~- 


‘ 


a 
ows 
_ 
2 
= 


’ 39. 222 
618, 559 40, 137 


1 Data on training loads prior to January 1953 not shown since adjusted figures reflecting retroactive 
approvals of training to dates immediately after enactment in July 1952, not available. 


Source: Veterans’ Administration. 
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TapLe A-3.—Veterans in training under World War II vocational rehabilitation 
(Public Law 16) program, tre 1943 to May 1956 


| Institu- | Schools Institu- 
Month Total tions of below tional 

higher | on-farm 
learning ve. training 


9068 — JOY 5 oinnin onc cccnnn stan siwcocssesiibotl 
Bie conncnsins | 
September 
October 
November 
December 

1044—January..........-..---------<-n0-- 
February 
March 





August. 
September 
October ‘A 
a 
December 
1945—January 10, 676 
| 11, 943 
M arch BE ae ancl dlieidsidincoegeil oan 13, 477 
14, 478 
15, 078 
14, 986 
16, 003 
C8 Se ee 16, 102 
September 20, 738 
October. -.-...--- audit dithiesssaenin ot 29, 489 
November 35, 353 
ee ee ee 40, 222 
1946—January 45, 576 
February...--- 52, 397 
Te aa 63, 804 
April 75, 109 
SN) a gS Sarr eee " 86, 542 
NN Ew coccwtbhnnine nage ‘ 92, 213 
July i : 98, 747 
August 2 105, 041 
September..-- 116, 324 
October . 4 159, 563 
y 178, 497 
 ... . sdeunbadnnin cabewe | 190, 464 
1947—January - ; 201, 049 
} 210, 542 
220, 227 
229, 646 | 100, 769 
J Peay wae ae 102, 657 
June 211, 800 | 62, 396 | 27, 02 f 104, 962 
July Fttielnenldea al 208, 114 5, 64! 26, , 786 106, 763 
August Si arinsiiegis antiebineeaciantind 201, 218 3, | OF L 108, 132 
September.......-.---.---------- 214, 266 i ! b : 107, 505 
October sie aie cc tilamaiaia al eeaaied ail 244, 780 79, 966 107, 896 
November..--- j at 253, 422 5, ; 109, 038 
December 255, 888 , 336 ‘ 108, 706 
—— onmian 249, 741 3, 31! 38, 104, 309 
F ebru ary « 251, 235 | 2, § 104, 419 
249,176 | 3, | i ( 101, 001 
252, 386 | , 42! ! 100, 262 
249, 960 2, 622 30, 09 98, 792 
224, 993 0, 44: 96, 661 
y- 214, 745 2, 75. 95, 024 
August 201, 321 2,78 31, ” 755 5 3 92, 835 
September - - 201, 905 5, 695 | 31, 707 89, 849 
October 231, 854 2, 35, 57% 88, 474 
November 233, 265 75, 723 34, 827 86, 864 
December. - 230, 028 75, 103 34, 49 84, 150 
1949—January 226, 213 73, 834 81, 450 
February 221, 888 71, 530 34, 78, 483 
March i eat eaentninernen amare 219, 666 71, 449 ‘ 75, 471 
218, 957 71, 161 . 73, 545 
210, 854 66, 171 > 70, 444 
179, 372 39, 556 30, 68% 66, 907 
172, 587 34, 744 | , Oe 65, 553 
s 158, 418 24, 123 7, 656 63, 316 
September ‘ 163, 434 30, 722 , 706 60, 825 
October 184, 692 51, 847 31, 58, 200 
November 184, 894 53, 869 | 31, 61% 56, 012 
December 180, 919 52, 861 | 31, 143 53, 497 
1950—January 174, 136 | 49, 561 | 30, 50, 640 
February 168, 836 | 47, 709 | 30, 7 2, 47, 521 
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Taste A-3.—Veterans in training under World War II vocational rehabilitation 
(Public Law 16) program, July 1948 to May 1966—Continued 


Institu- Schools Institu- 

Total tions of below tional Job 
higher college on-farm training 
learning training 


163, 959 47, 079 ] 42, 841 
159, 931 46, 794 | , 42, 800 
150, 783 | 41, 575 27, 776 43, 155 
122, 867 19, 605 24, 636 42, 049 
116, 765 | 18, 115 22, 605 | 42, 505 | 
| 104, 960 | 11, 622 20, 233 41, 731 
a cinctitiitiettedinrtinimbiend 104, 268 15, 063 | , B57 | 40, 307 | 
October 113, 720 27, 963 , 604 | 39, O77 
i irertatichgelpaiseentnnccnedidniiinal 110, 906 28, 652 , 866 37, 976 | 
December.......... aubasuitinuiiuiaed 106, 189 | 27, 874 7, 987 36, 193 
1951—January ..........-..- ad . 98, 419 | 25, 427 16, 670 | 33, 046 
February 93, 604 | 24, 666 15, 747 32, 238 | 
89, 531 24, 277 14, 848 30, 840 
86, 254 24, 225 | 13, 905 | 29, 917 
79, 823 20, 902 | 12, 646 | 20, 182 
65, 185 597 11, 141 | 28, 374 | 
61, 300 5, 763 9, 816 | 520 
55, 537 , 320 9, 070 771 | 
I shanitbidetinnmecniictia | 54, 479 , 790 9, 065 040 
i nitcch cl teciniimmainasael 61, 081 3, 571 9, 622 25, 035 
I anihpcistanh hittin omie-cnnekedain 60, 457 745 9, 362 , 050 
edie ncthiaddntindadbwiseteren 58, 077 457 9, 014 &22 
Eo sth bes hdpeonpvicewdusteees 54, 055 3, 364 &, 656 983 
February 51, 634 3, 030 8, 376 802 
March......-.-. : 49, 823 , 857 120 | 8, 861 
April 7 47, 993 2, 775 789 7,953 | 
PE ttten kh inetvetnwbepipteidenedseded 43, 596 124 | 212 , 318 | 
ahhh ncntidabannedmnwha 4 3 35, 694 , 415 5, 331 463 
Be diet tenanockuhscuedeoccacohal 33, 606 443 , 495 5, 621 | 
August... 30, 090 563 915 , 062 
I iesviecn 66 ites Kew cimanicanal 29, 936 3, 328 , 196 , 179 
October ‘ ‘ 33, 324 | 618 461 3, 368 
November swale 32, 300 SUS 295 2, 505 
December = 30, 482 720 , 084 , 446 
1953—January 28, 066 , 022 842 , 301 
February 26, 953 5, 913 | , 658 9, 733 | 
26, 108 5, 919 501 ¥, 241 
25, 284 5, 912 409 745 | 
23, 340 5, 718 | , 195 400 
18, 909 487 3, 651 9S0 
} 17, 782 537 3, 280 427 
August 15, 870 521 989 , 016 
OE kins ccnisbone odnossenebdbh 16, 383 328 3, 311 584 
SE td ones antic badnanemesibede 18, 503 608 3, 652 115 
November............- can peb aul 18, 152 811 | 3, 684 748 
EOIN os 25 ac ndciuten a 17, 445 685 | 3, 635 329 
1954 January 16, 166 281 3, 644 , 620 
February 15, 896 290 | 3, 693 435 
March._-. 15, 697 356 | 3, 764 239 
15, 408 304 3, 757 053 
14, 279 703 | 3, 631 877 
12, 090 , 982 | 3, 443 747 
11, 585 | 902 | 3, 358 461 
10, 455 , 169 | 3, 204 306 
September _-. 11, 077 | , 626 3, 645 | 146 | 
October 12, 679 115 | , 055 992 
November 12, 642 205 | 122 855 
December 12, 252 | 141 , 006 651 
1955—January 11, 585 | 878 | 176 281 
February 11, 408 930 214 121 
| 11, 208 897 267 | ¥93 
10, 892 , 871 | 207 867 
10, 038 | 398 | 012 798 
8, 424 | 339 614 | 7il | 
, 810 , 298 352 , 554 
6, 880 778 078 519 | 
September 7, 282 | , 087 331 | 441 | 
October 7, 926 , 861 373 | 349 
November 7, 676 | , 853 284 | , 256 | 
December 7, 260 | , 798 116 | , 141 
1956—January }, 661 | , 638 952 987 | 
February 5, 283 , 588 805 RAS 
5, 921 , 543 , 619 834 
5, 497 , 514 399 764 
4, 738 » 200 076 
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NoTE.—In some instances, prior to March 1947, the breakdown of the total number of veterans in training 
by type was estimated. The data on veterans in training from September 1945 through June 1946 were 
adjusted to eliminate reporting time lags. 


Source: Veterans’ Administration, 
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TasLe A-4.—Veterans in training under Korean conflict vocational rehabilitation 
Uys Law 894) program, April 1951 to o May 1956 





Month tions of | below tional 
higher college on-farm 
learning level | re 


r 
Institu- | Schools Institu- ‘| 
Job 
_ training 


1951—A pril 
May 
i inpthtntigwane anatigigial 
July 
August 
wget alilimen 
October 
I ibn nc nn abidin ain ane 
I in. ow epaliatinietibitbene 
I ioc ostiw ncn one) <to~- 
February.---.-- 
March. 


732 


a aaeed 838 
ND as... .nckchtibabennneswiiiiile 1, 210 
October 2, 084 
November : 2, 373 
tite anneal 2, 575 
1953—January . dita 2, 806 


rere: 8, 212 
3, 701 
4, 133 
221 
3, 651 
j 3, 966 
EE. cbietdnndnthutltindhscsncisetenin 3, 610 6 
September 4, 876 
October 7, 515 72 
November 8, 009 t 
December ‘ 8, 325 3, 7 
1954—Jaruary 8, 692 d 
February 9, 321 2 
Mé arc h 10, 045 : 
d 10, 560 2k 
October 14, 266 
November 14, 851 
December 14, 986 
1955—January 15, 097 
cnr 15, 701 
16, 356 
16, 522 
15, 450 
12, 67 2 
12, 360 
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10, 315 
8, 814 


Sz 


; 9, 035 
August . obd 7, 940 
September 10, 054 


bo bo ho eh me Oo OO SO 
KW WwWwwNwNDNNN 
R 


DE ni tpenceesttbieansenestie 10, 464 
September 12, 867 
October 17, 476 
November . d 17, 782 
December 17, 668 
1956—January | 17, 525 
a7 -bruary 17, 912 
18, 300 
18, 316 
16, 883 








Source: Veterans’ Administration. 
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TaBLE B—-1.—Number and value of benefit payments issued under the readjustment 
allowance Program (Public Law 346) by type of benefit (unemployment or self- 
ployment allowance)—Quarterly totals, 1944-52 


Number of payments issued 


Calendar quarter 


Unem- 


Total a | ployment | 
an 


we 
ces 


1944 


3d quarter 

Cumulative 

I kitties o0cn dite dtedacemeonces 
Cumulative 


Cumulative 


Cumulative 
3d quarter 

Cumulative 
4th quarter 
Cumulative 


1946 


ist quarter 17, 532, 979 


17, 270, 876 
Cumulative...........|-- 


24, 173, 870 | 23, 338, 813 | 


Cumulative... dhiscietcanae ee veeda cole 
3d quarter 22, 262, 751 | 21, 293, 047 
Cumulative 
Cumulative 

1947 
ist quarter............ 14, 843, 374 


14, 272, 984 
Cumulative...........|.-- 


2d quarter_.--------2- 10, 854, 397 | 10, 102, 335 | 


OCummmiative.......ccs«|e-<- 


Cumulative 
4th quarter _.........- 
Cumulative 


1948 


ist quarter 
Cumulative..........- 
2d quarter 
Cumulative..........- 


8, 006, 194 


7, 782, 904 


Cumulative..........- 
4th quarter 
Cumulative 


1949 
Ist quarter 


Cumulative... 
2d quarter--._.. 


7, 448, 374 
~"7, 300, 250 |""7, 108, 606 


Cumulative. _...... 


3d quarter....-...----| 4, 262,122 | 4,130,198 | 
Cumulative...........|..... m* 


4th quarter 827,346 | 817, 997 
Cumulative 





9, 540, 280 | 8, 906, 144 | 


5, 885, 760 | 5, 560, 528 | 
3d quarter... ........ "4, 880, 514 | 4,716, 830 | 


Benefit payments and costs 


| | 
Self-em- 


allow- | 


$207, 676 | 
207, 676 | 


$207, 676 
207, 676 

4, 007, 325 
4, 215, 001 


12, 963, 305 
11, 192, 008 
24, 155, 313 
19, 911, 592 
44, 066, 905 
86, 778, 794 
130, 845, 699 


262, 103 370, 051, 999 
500, 897, 698 
547, 348, 857 

1, 048, 246, 555 
519, 351, 623 

1, 567, 598, 178 
306, 964, 545 

1, 874, 562, 723 


~ 835, 057 


337, 204, 016 
2, 211, 766, 739 
272, 114, 824 
2, 483, 881, 563 
230, 399, 972 
2, 714, 281, 535 
130, 823, 175 
2, 845, 104, 710 


"752, 062 
”” 544, 145 





"947, 342 


174, 772, 674 

3, 019, 877, 384 
140, 822, 761 

3, 160, 700, 145 
115, 702, 347 

3, 276, 402, 492 
78, 769, 939 

3, 355, 172, 431 


~ 316,241 


160, 435, 663 
3, 515, 608, 004 
150, 580, 266 

3, 675, 188, 360 
93, 086, 877 

3, 768, 275, 237 
17, 092, 012 

3, 785, 367, 249 


Amount of payments 


Unem- 
ployment 
low- 
ances 


3, 905, 185 
4, 112, 861 


7,993, 571 | 


12, 106, 432 

8, 612, 627 
20, 719, 059 
16, 274, 038 
36, 993, 097 
82, 075, 108 


119, 068, 205 


344, 472, 667 | 
463, 540,872 | 


465, 309, 843 


928, 850, 715 | 


424, 746, 276 
1, 353, 596, 991 
256, 764, 724 


1, 610, 361, 715 | 


284, 183, 510 
1, 804, 545, 225 


201, 172, 461 | 


2, 095, 717, 686 
179, 095, 789 
2, 274, 813, 475 
107, 915, 752 


2, 382, 729, 227 | 


154, 181, 370 | 


2, 536, 910, 597 


111, 151, 472 | 
2, 648, 062,069 | ! 


93, 793, 734 
2, 741, 855, 803 
67, 343, 220 


2, 809, 199, 023 | 


147, 717, 516 


2, 956, 916, 539 


140, 838, 166 | 


3, 097, 754, 705 
81, 847, 409 
3, 179, 602, 114 
16, 232, 253 


3, 195, 834, 367 | 





Self-em- 
ployment 
allow- 
ances 


87: 
381 
3, 436, 254 
3, 637, 554 
7, 073, 808 
4, 703, 686 
11, 777, 404 


25, 579, 332 
37, 356, 826 
82, 039, 014 
119, 395, 840 
94, 605, 347 
214, 001, 187 
50, 199, 821 
264, 201, 008 


53, 020, 506 
317, 221, 514 
70, 942, 363 
388, 163, 877 
51, 304, 183 
439, 468, 060 
22, 907, 423 
462, 375, 483 


20, 591, 304 
2, 966, 787 
29, 671, 289 
2, 638, 076 
21, 908, 613 
534, 546, 689 
11, 426, 719 
545, 973, 408 


12, 718, 147 
558, 691, 555 
18, 742, 100 
577, 433, 655 
11, 239, 468 
588, 673, 123 
859, 759 
589, 532, 882 


363 
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Taste B-1.—Number and value of benefit payments issued under the readjustment 
allowance program (Public Law 346) by type of benefit (unemployment or self- 


employment allowance)—Quarterly totals, 1944-52—-Continued 


Benefit payments and costs 


Number of payments issued Amount of payments 


Calendar quarter 


Self-em- 
ployment 
allow- 
ances 


Unem- 
ployment 
allow- 
ances 


Self-em- 

ployment Total 
all we | 
ances 


Unem- 
Jloyment 
allow- 
ances 


| 
Total | I 
| 





| 
ist quarter 
Cumulative 
2d quarter- 10, 128, 
Cumulative. z Boe ae 3, 812, 579 
3d quarter | 783 4 | 5, 724 
Cumulative 3, 818, 304 
4th quarter iat 1, 715, 
Cumulative... : Sie tiscali a 3, 820, 019, 


$17, O83, 
3, 802, 450, 


477 
726 | 
439 
165 | 
976 
141 
589 | 
730 


$16, 534, 655 
3, 212, 369, 022 
9, 548, 548 | 
3, 221, 917, 570 
5, 322, 930 
3, 227, 
1 


$548, 
590, O81 
579, 
590, 661, 
402, 

| 691, 063, 
135, 


240, 500 
, 580, 55E 
3, 228, 821, 055 


1951 


330 | 1, 
281 | 1 3, 230, 
071 
278 


597 | 


Ist quarter 
Cumulative 
2d quarter 
Cumulative 
3d quarter 
Cumulative. 
4th quarter.......- 
Cumulative 
1952 
ist quarter 
Cumulative 
2d quarter 
Cumulative-_- . 


1, 317, 

8; 821, 336, 
474, 

3, 821, 809, 
278 

3, 822, 087, 
165, 

3; 822, 253, 


260, 
O81, 
440, 
520, 
263, 
783, 
160, 
944, 


700 56, 
055 |2591, 255, 2 
027. | 34, 
358° |2591, 288, ‘ 
625 14, 972 
983 | 591, 303, 892 


851 4,91 
834 | 591, 308, 


3, 230, 
875 
763 


638 | 


3, 230, 





3, 230, 


206, 
3, 822, 459, 
106 
3, 822, 565, 


486 | 201, 
396 | +3, 231, 145, 
310 102, 
3, 231, 247, 


748 
854 
132 
986 


4, 7: 
591, 313, 54: 
4 


3d quarter 
Cumulative | 
of RE 
Cumulative_- 


49, 
1 3, 822, 614, 


oT 14, 


1 3, 822, 629, 


542 
148 
455 
891 


} 
706 | 
| 


i 
| 
| 
| 


47, 142 


| 1 3, 231, 294, 988 


13, 885 
1 3, 231, 309, 171 


591, 317,72 
9 
1591, 319, 





1 §91, 320, 7 


1 Estimated or adjustment reported. 


Source: Veterans’ Administration. 


Veterans’ Pensions. 


Summary tables prepared for the President’s Commission 


TaBLE B-2.—Number of veterans receiving readjustment allowance benefits for the 
first time (first payments) and number exhausting entitlement to readjustment 


allowances under Public Law 
emvloyment allowance)—quarterly totals, 1944- 


Calendar quarter 


3d quarter 
Cumulative 


4th quarter 
Cumulative 


ist quarter 

eS eae ee 
2d quarter. 

Cumulative 

3d quarter .-. 

Cumulative 

4th quarter. - 

Cumulative 


See footaotes at end of table, p. 


A 
v4 


FO 
~ 
First payments 


| 


6, by type of benefit (unemployment or self- 


Exhaustions of entitlement 


| First pay- | 


Total | 
number 


ments of 


| ment 
| allowance 


| unemploy- | 


Total 


| 


| 
\Unemploy-| Self-em- 
ment ployment 
allowances | allowances 


| 
2162,951 | 2 
122, 948 | 
817, 024 


1, 102, 923 1, 


365. 


150, 000 | 
115, 788 
265, 788 | 
791, 157 
056, 945 
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TaBLE B-2.—Number of veterans receiving readjustment allowance benefits for the 
first time (first payments) and number erhausting entitlement to readjustment 
allowances under Public Law 346, by type of benefit (unemployment or self- 
employment allowance)—quarterly totals, 1944-62—Continued 


First payments | Exhaustions of entitlement 


Calendar quarter | First pay- | 
Total ments of | Unemploy-| Self-em- 
number |unemploy-| Total ment ployment 
ment allowances allowances 
| allowance | 


ist quarter ‘ ” , 204, 575 | 3 | f 
Cumulative... ideiatécdieabiindsigesdl 3, 307, 674 | ' 3,092, 014 18, 323 13, 300 
2d quarter , 513, 320 , 361, 193 17, 041 11, 865 
Cumulative , 820, 904 , 453, 207 35. 364 25, 145 
3d quarter . 901, 943 857, 466 36, 144 25, 362 
Cumulative 7 , 722, 937 | 310, 673 71, 508 50, 527 
4th quarter 441, 125 | 7, 023 87, 719 59, 502 
Cumulative a 162, 062 | 715, 696 59, 227 , 029 


ist quarter 610, 733 532. 799 166, 742 148 
Cumulative 772, 795 248, 495 325, 969 77 
2d quarter...... 332, 854 279, 528 168, 270 120 | 
Cumulative , 105, 649 , 528, 023 494, 239 338, 207 
3d quarter = 276, 385 262, 562 128, 685 5, 031 
Cumulative. ....- itqnei esd ee ae 7, 377, 937 5, 790, 585 622, 924 : $28 | 
Ul EEE ee eS eee 192. 744 181, 183 81, 249 57, 224 
Cumulative 571, 382 , 971, 766 704, 173 , 552 | 


ist quarter h , 115 250, 500 102, 534 O44 
Cumulative , 848, 497 222, 266 806, 707 A1, 496 
2d quarter . 219 148, 472 92. 576 45. 049 
Cumulative : : 716 , 370, 738 899, 283 527, 445 
3d quarter 284 133, 575 67, 571 5, 445 
Cumulative “ 3, 000 , 504, 313 966, 854 3, 890 | 
4th quarter 144 130, 182 49, 807 38. 756 | 
Oumulative 144 634,495 | 1,016, 661 2, 646 | 





Ist quarter 53, 612 236, 517 82, 419 2.073 | 
Cumulative... enh bias oem ies 7, 871, 012 1, 099, 089 4,719 | 
2d quarter , 644 156, 193 97, 961 81, 371 
Cumulative 8, 723, 400 | 8,027, 205 1, 197, 041 46, 090 
9d QUIN dc cine ndeikadineliiedian>dutndinnvte . 108, 988 106, 231 53, 674 , O86 
Cumulative 8, 832, 388 8, 133, 436 1, 250, 217 , 176 
Sti Gin: oak dcieem soliton 29, 481 29, 073 9, 603 . 743 
Cum ccnbccnccelibassndboetcenste si 8, 861, 869 8, 162, 509 1, 260, 321 5, 919 





Ist quarter 29, 202 28, 521 7,919 , 259 
Cumulative 8, 891,071 | 8,191,030] 1, 268, 240 3, 17 

20 GUNN, Ande bdaclintines teint dhctebaeos : 13, 737 13, 184 8, 865 8, 185 
Cumulative 8, 904, R08 8, ~ 214 1, 277, 105 31, 363 
3d quarter ‘ | 7, 627 , 514 4, 340 3, 940 
Cumulative_ - idceitel sole 8, 912, 435 8,211, 728 1, 281, 445 35, 303 
4th quarter. . — anteeweuson 2, 293 2, 239 2, 364 2, 129 
Cumulative... Tuk Cadet 8,914,728 | 8, 213, 967 | 1, 283, 809 37, 432 


Ist quarter ‘ 1, 646 1, 589 1, £86 , 476 
Cumulative 8, 916, 374 8, 215, 556 1, 285, 374 38, 886 | 
2d quarter | 659 645 636 568 
Cumulative 118, Bp 8, 216, am 1, 286, om : + 
3d quarter 3 377 3f 372 | 
Cumulative |} 1 8,916, 515 | | 8, 215, 674 1, 286, 412 1 939, 827 346, 585 
4th quarter 414 407 213 200 4 
Cumulative 8,916,929 | 8, 216, 081 1, 286, 625 940, 036 346, 589 


Ist quarter 586 573 187 0 
Cumulative 8,917,515 | 8, 216,654 | 1, 286,812 346, 589 
2d quarter 290 285 2 
Cumulative 8,917,805 | 8, 216,939 346, 591 
3d quarter 131 130 5 1 
Cumulative 1 8,917, 941 | 1 8, 217, — 1 1, 286, 970 1 940, 378 346, 592 
4th quarter 34 4 3 1 
Cumulative 1 8, 217, 108 1, 286, 974 940, 381 | 316, 593 








1 Estimated or adjustment reported. 


Source: Veterans’ Administration. Summary tables prepared-for the President’s Commission on 
Veterans’ Pensions. 
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READJUSTMENT BENEFITS 


TasBLe B-4.—Number of continued claims for unemployment allowances under 
Public Law 346— Monthly and quarterly totals and weekly average for each month, 


September 1944—December 1952 


Continued claims for un- 
employment allowance 


Total 


Weekly 
number 


average 


4th quarter 
Cumulative 
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lst quarter 
Cumulative. -..-.. 
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See footnotes at end of table, p. 373. 
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| Ist quarter -_....- 
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3d quarter 
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4th quarter 
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February 


ist quarter 
Cumulative... .. 


2d quarter 
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4th quarter. 
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lst quarter 
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2d quarter 
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Continued claims for un- 
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Taste B-4.—Number of continued claims for unemployment allowances under 
Public Law 346— Monthly and quarterly totals and weekly average for each month, 
September 1944—December 1952—Continued 


"4 


Continued claims for un- || 
employment allowance ] | employment allowance 


| 
7 —— ——__— 
L 


Continued claims for un- 


Total Weekly || Total | Weekly 
number average || number | average 


AUZUBE.. ... cccccecsnccce 
September 


| 164, 271, 714 | 


[= 


5, 262 | 
November 
December 


4th quarter. 
Cumulative. 


January 
February 
March... pee 
ee 4th quarter | . 429 
ist quarter. ...... Cumulative | 164, 293, 101 | 
Cumulative...... Ss 











2d quarter Ist quarter__..... 
Cumulative......| 163, 851, 018 Cumulative... .... 


112, 484 
91, 531 
55, 371 


259, 386 
164, 110, 404 





4th quarter 
Cumulative 


1 Adjusted for estimates or corrections. 


Source: Veterans’ Administration. Summary tables prepared for the President’s Commission on 
Veterans’ Pensions. 
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TaBLe B-5.—Readjustment allowance activities in individual States under Public 
Law 346: Cumulative total number of new claims, Ist payments, value of benefit 
payments, erhaustions of entitlement, and average value of payments per beneficiary 
(for unemployment and self-employment allowances combined) through Dec. 31, 
1952 


} Totals for unemployment and self-employment combined 

} SS 

| | | | | 

Average 

‘ | } | Exhaus- number 
| Total value of | Exhaus- | tions as Average | of weeks 

| New | Ist pay- benefit pay- | tionsof | percent of | benefits | of entitle- 

| Claims | ments ments issued entitle- lst pay- | drawn per ment 

| ment ments | beneficiary | used per 

(A4+A2) | (A3+A2) bene- 

ficiary 


| | 
| tA-t) | (A-2) | A-3) | (A-6) 


—— ppeneianaaal 
DOU ....cabceeus 9, 700, 034 /8, 917,974 | $3,822, 629, 891 |1, 286, 974 | > $428. 64 
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nh 
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Alabama | 190,370 | 176,900 106, 873, 076 | 56, 776 32. 604.14 | 
Alaska 3, 812 | 3, 127 1, 782, 117 670 21. 553. 92 
Arizona | 45,529} 41,489 15, 009, 951 508 . 361. 78 
Arkansas | 152,313 | 142,414 | 87, 115, 575 073 611.71 
California | 657,962 | 632, 488 237, 726, 501 278 375. 86 
Colorado | 77,677 58, 911 26, 142, 742 | 569 | 443.77 
Connecticut | 146,830 | 126,725 | 40, 005, 662 635 315. 69 
Delaware | 19,568 | 17,240 | 6, 572, 697 876 381. 25 
District of Columbia_| 61, 467 | 51, 704 | 16, 035, 855 650 310. 15 
Florida_. | 358,177 | 144, 223 | 69, 581, 845 309 482. 46 
Georgia 198, 735 173, 230 | 92, 805, 833 374 535. 74 
Hawaii 15, 548 14, 188 4, 642, 047 | 631 327.18 
Idaho 29, 136 27, 290 9, 917, 922 491 363. 43 
Tilinois..------....-.-| 534,718 | 455,822 | 142, 945, 281 | 476 | 313. 60 
Indiana 251, 529 | 237,052 | 70, 717, 293 574 | 298. 32 
Iowa_- 128, 371 119, 481 | 997, 576 849 393. 35 
Kansas _- 103, 982 102, 627 | 37, 883, 677 096 369. 14 
Kentucky 212, 236 | 196, 593 3, 140, 358 | 842 | 499. 21 
Louisiana | 155,896 | 104, 691 | 3, 494, 914 | 205 | 702. 02 
Maine _ - 62, 239 59, 211 | 5, 854, 183 | 866 | 453. 53 
Maryland 116,929 | 117,122 , 308, 711 , 675 335. 62 
Massachusetts | 362,008 | 339, 284 188, 799 , 436 430. 87 
Michigan 426, 605 | 53,844,945 | 31, 621 | 360. 63 
Minnesota 5 182, 629 | 450, 208 342 402.18 
Mississippi 3 | 123,107 | , 363, 605 | , 567 644. 67 
Missouri. --- 3, 48 262, 041 | 192, 670 5, 399 | 470.13 
Montana | 36, 558 | 994, 363 , 199 437. 51 
Nebraska 3 | 58,000 | , 291, 920 | , 581 401. 73 
Nevada | | 7, 309 , 367, 918 | 548 323. 97 
New Hampshire -----| 3,313 | 32,711 , 349, 202 | 473 | 346. 95 
New Jersey ae , | 320,648 101, 028 900 443, 17 
New Mexico - 31, 645 | , 824, 131 602 468. 45 
|1, 036, 585 341, 412 613 381. 39 
North Carolina } 212,500 | 198, 197 3, 730, 778 610 488. 05 
North Dakota 26,402 | 25,517 , 287, 846 555 | 442. 37 
Ohio | 434, 461 $25, 335 | $2, 343, 851 | 307 406. 79 
Oklahoma.........---| é 149, 152 | , 279, 794 , 486 451. 08 
Oregon__....- aitel 99, 456 92, 501 32, 654, 143 , 216 353. 01 
Pennsylvania 3 812, 863 360, 536, 603 | , 866 443. 54 
Puerto Rico . | 50,698 , 878, 830 | , 639 | 904. 94 
Rhode Island , 203. 48, 089 | 25, 324, 952 805 526, 63 
South Carolina___- | . | 101, 592 | , 601, 206 | 27, 430 576. 83 
South Dakota_.......| 30,321 | 29,119 | 612,885 | 5,721 536.18 
‘Tennessee | 7 | 193, 506 610,218 | 62,414 618. 12 
"ex | 393, 63% 387, 982 | , 100, 657 71, 062 484. 82 
38, 189 2, 188, 942 2, 343 | 319. 17 
Vermont........«....- | ' | _17,888 , 171, 636 1, 349 | 345. 02 
Virginia 26 | 146, 973 | 3, 339, 448 18, 610 362. 92 
Washington | 133,563 | 123,711 342,464 | 9,759 | 350. 35 
West Virginia | 144, 752 | 76, 389, 941 | 30, 955 | 527. 73 
Wisconsin | | 166, 462 3, 744, 575 | 6, 163 | 262. 79 
Wyoming | 10,124 3, 283, 067 | 839 | 324. 29 
Canal Zone... ......- 188 227 | 96, 038 87 | 423. 07 
Guam-S : 447 666. 67 
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Source: Veterans’ Administration. Summary tables prepared for the President’s Commission on 
Veterans’ Pensions. 
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TABLE er aon sm allowance activities in individual States under Public 
Law 346: Cumulative number of new claims, 1st payments, continued claims, and 
Exhaustions of entitlement, and average number of continued claims per beneficia ry 
(for unemployment allowances only) through Dec. 31, 1952 


Unemployment allowances 


_—}]—$—$—— SS 


lst pay- | Exhaus- | Exhaus- 

New | mentsof | Continued! tionsof | tions per | Continued 

claims j|unemploy-| claims entitle- | 100 bene- | claims per 
ment | ment ficiaries beneficiary 

| allowance | | | (percent) 


} i (B3+ B2) 
(B-1) 2) | (@® | | *"(B-5) 
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Alabama 140, 605 3, 449, 030 
Alaska : 2, 679 65, 704 | 
Arizona 39,873.| 723.142 | 8, 158 | 
Arkansas. : 108,279 | 2,490, 347 20,472 
California ie 609, 758 | 11, 636, 164 65, 440 
Colorado. 5, 48, 003 905, 915 3, 764 
Connecticut. 5, 125,189 | 2,038, 904 5, 174 
Delaware 16, 646 | 306, 331 | 1, 532 
District of Columbia j 50, 054 815, 737 | 3. 452 
131,137 | 3,037,751 | 21, 805 | 
145,150 | 3, 408, 700 | 22, 457 | 
caval. 13, 913 231, 918 
21, 824 339, 742 
441,027 | 7, 254, 976 
224,722 | 3,389,000 
1, 
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98, 786 348, 614 
88, 156 331, 700 
Keomncky 170,029 
Louisiana ‘ 83, 639 
i 56, 792 

Maryland y 114, 275 
Massachusetts 358, 6: 335, 908 
Michigan 7: 424, 224 
167, 876 

68, 134 

227,727 

28, 631 
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New Mexico 31, 26, 958 
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North Carolina 142, 706 
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Source: Veterans’ Administration. Summary tables prepared for the President’s Commission on dienes: dinate dipenmmaiantan -dhtpemmeaetennrammmmenaeter the tains Geuniivenelily 
erans’ Pensions. 
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TaBLe B-7.—Self-employment allowance activities in individual States under Public 
Law 346: Cumulative number of new claims, ist payments, total claims, and 
exhaustions of entitlement, and average number of claims per beneficiary (for 


self-employment allowances only) through Dec. 31, 1952. 


Self-employment claims and payments 
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Source: Veterans’ Administration. Summary tables prepared for the President’s Commission on Vet- 


erans’ Pensions. 
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TABLE B-8.—Comparative exient of participation in the readjustment allowance 
program in individual States, under Public Law 346:—Number of new claims 
and number of beneficiaries (1st payments) per 100 resident velerans, by type_of 
allowance (unemployment or self-employment), through Dec. 31, 1952. 


New claims | Ist payments) Ist payments 
a unem- Aaa 
yment ymen 
allowance allowance 
per 100 per 100 living 
veterans veterans 


2 | 8 
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67. 
61. 
58. 
59. 
66. 
61. 
57. 
63. 
55. 
56. 
81. 
65. 
72. 
49. 
69. 
68. 
64. 
76. 
72. 
65. 
46. 
48. 
67. 
63. 
51. 
69. 
60. 
53. 
51. 
63. 
60. 
71. 
58. 
63. 
50. 
73. 
50. 
58. 
55. 
46. 
57. 
77. 
56. 
40. 
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Nore.—The figures for new claims, self-employment allowance and first payments of self-employment 
allowance are nearly identical: 


Source: Number of living veterans taken from VA Statistical Summary Monthly Report, December 1952, 
p. 57, Coordination. Other data obtained from work table Cumulative Totals by State—Unemployment 
and Self-Employment Claims—Dec. 31, 1952. 
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TaBLE B—9.—Distribution of readjustment allowance beneficiaries in each State by 


type of benefit (unemployment or self-employment allowance). 


Based on cumula- 


tive first payments through Dec. 31, 1952, under Public Law 346. 
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Source: Veterans’ Administration. Summary tables prepared for the President’s Commission on Veter- 


ans’ Pensions. 
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Rank and State 


. West Virginia 
Pennsylvania 
Maine __ 
. Kentucky 
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. Missouri 
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. Oklahoma 


’ New Hampshire 
5. Minnesota 
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3. Washington 


Source: Veterans’ Administration. 


erans’ Pensions. 
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Rank and State 


. Rhode Island... - _. 
a i see 
ee ct nite 
. Montana__.-... 
. Maryland - - 
. Georgia____- 

31. Kansas 

2. Ilinois. . . 

33. South Carolina. 
. Virginia. 
. Texas. 
. Iowa... 
. Nevada. ... : 
Ye eee 
. Mississippi... 
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. New Mexico 
SC. « neoe 
. Louisiana - . Seer e ; 
. North Dakota. eR De 
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TaBLE B-10.—Ranking of States according to percentage of resident World War II 
veterans who received unemployment allowances under Public Law 346 


Number of 
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ance bene- 
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st 
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per 100 
resident 
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TaBLE B-11.—Ranking of States according to number of self-employment allowance 
beneficiaries per 100 World War II veterans 


Rank and State 


. Mississippi 


. South Dakota 
. North Dakota. 
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. New Mexico 


23. Florida 
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Rank and State 


. Utah-- 


> Oregon... 

as mceridnani 

. Nevada. -...-- 

. Indiana 

M Washington. 
31. Maine... ---.. 
32, Vermont. .-- 

. Arizona. - 
34. Wisconsin. siiknteininiiamadiaials 
ninth comen ey 

. Delaware__- 
37. New Hampshire piv digiciats 


. Maryland -- 

. Ohio... 

. New York._.- : 
SLEDS 
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. Connecticut 

. Massachusetts __. 
i II Sececies dndsnipienicientes 
. Rhode Island 
. West Virginia. ---.-- 
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Source: Veterans’ Administration. Summary tables prepared for the President’s Commission on Vet- 


erans’ Pensions. 








APPENDIX C 


Basic STATISTICS ON THE UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION PROGRAM 
For VETERANS OF THE Korean Conruict (Pusiic Law 550) 


Table C—1. Monthly and quarterly number of initial claims, by type of 
claim (new or additional) under the unemployment compensation pro- 
am for Korean conflict veterans: United States total, October 1952- 
ecember 1955 
Table C-2. Monthly number of weeks of benefits claimed weekly average 
in each month, and number of new beneficiaries (first payments) and 
exhaustions of entitlement (final payments) under the unemployment 
compensation program for Korean conflict veterans: October 1952- 
December 1955 
Table C-3. Net amount of benefit payments under the unemployment 
compensation program for Korean conflict veterans: Monthly and 
annual totals, 1952-55 
Table C—4. Selected data on claims and benefit payments in individual 
States under the unemployment compensation program for Korean con- 
flict veterans: Cumulative totals October 1952-October 1955 
Table C—5. Variation among States in number of new claims and first pay- 
ments per 100 resident veterans and average amount of benefits claimed 
and paid ee beneficiary under the unemployment compensation pro- 
ram for Korean conflict veterans: Cumulative totals October 1952- 
ctober 1955 
Table C—6. Exhaustions of benefit rights as percent of all beneficiaries 
(first payments) under State unemployment insurance laws, by State: 
Fiscal years 1953 through 1955 
Table C-7. Average number of weeks compensated per beneficiary, 
under State unemployment insurance laws, by State: October 1952- 
October 1955 
Table C-8, Extent of eligibility for benefits under State unemployment 
insurance programs, among veterans who filed new claims for UCV 
benefits under Public Law 550: Cumulative totals by State, October 
1952—October 1955 
Table C-9. Percentage of compensable claims and initial claims for UCV 
benefits filed by veterans to supplement benefit rights under State laws: 
Cumulative totals by State, October 1952—October 1955 
Table C-10. Comparative number of disqualifications imposed per thousand 
“claimant contacts’ under the UCV program for Korean conflict 
veterans and under State unemployment insurance laws: Cumulative 
totals by State, October 1952-September 1955 
Table C-11. Comparative number of disqualifications per thousand new 
spells of unemployment, because of voluntary quitting or discharge for 
misconduct, under the UCV program for Korean conflict veterans and 
under State unemployment insurance laws: Cumulative totals by State, 
October 1952-September 1955 


Page 





DEFINITION OF TERMS USED IN APPENDIX C 
Claims: 

Additional: An additional UCV claim is a notice filed at the beginning of a 
new spell of unemployment, second or subsequent to the one for which 
the claimant’s new UCV claim was filed, when a break in job attachment 
has occurred since the last claim was filed, concerning which State pro- 
cedures require that separation information be secured. 

New: A new UCV claim is a request for determination of title IV veteran 
status, normally filed only once by any veteran. 

Initial: Either a new or an additional claim. 

First UCV payment: The first payment issued to a veteran from title IV funds. 
Final UCV payment: The last payment which can be made from and which 
indicates exhaustion of title IV funds. 


Weeks claimed (by continued claims): Represent weeks covered by claims for 
waiting period credit or benefits. Claims filed to indicate completion of 
individual weeks of disqualification are included. 

UCV supplemental initial: A new or additional claim filed for UCV benefits to 
supplement State unemployment insurance benefits of less than $26. 

uc supplemental compensable: A request for supplement to a State or other 
Federal benefit payment. 
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READJUSTMENT BENEFITS 385 


TaBLeE C—3.—Net amount of benefit payments! under the unemployment compensa- 
tion program for Korean conflict veterans: Monthly and annual totals, 1952-655 


Net amount of benefit payments ! 
Month and quarter 


> . ee — —— 


3,240,541} 6,559,030 | 10, 217,472 
3.644.520 |  8030,142| 10,058 286 
4,458,336 | 10,927,475 | 11.314. 636 
11, 343,406 | 25,516,656 | 31, 590, 304 


$3, 163, 884 | $41, 600,261 | $107, 799, 686 $78, 420, 416 


~~ 40,188,231 | 8, 442, 978 
8 984, 727 6, 722. 350 
9, 545, 053 6, 505, 805 


28, 718, O11 21, 761, 137 

9,936,474] 6, 707, 744 

8, 255,238 | 10,184,508} 7, 676, 696 
3,027,262 | 9,431,989} 6, 499, 077 


29, 552, 971 20, 883, 517 





7, 432, 426 |. 
2, 100, 194 


3, 163, 884 10, 696, 495 24, 012, 048 


1 Adjusted for voided benefit checks and other pertinent adjustments. 


Source: Department of Labor. Summary tables prepare‘ for the President’s Commission on Veteran 
Pensions by Bureau of Employment Security. 





386 READJUSTMENT BENEFITS 


TaBLe C-—4.—Selected daia on claims and benefit payments in individual States 
under the unemployment compensation program for Korean-conflict veterans: 
Cumulative totals, October 1952—October 1966 


Initial claims! | Weeksclaimed! | Benefi- | 
| Number | ciaries 

of bene- | who ex- 

| ficiaries | hausted Total 

| | oe | (first entitle- | amount 

Total New | Total | Weekly | pay- ment paid 
number | claims | average 2| ments)! (final 


| 


| pay- | 
| ments) ! 


United States, total. . i1, 382,096 | 983,240 | 10,433,409 | 266,370 | 727,666 132, 662 | $231, 074, 247 
Region I: | | } 
Connecticut 20,116 | 14,818 83, 664 | 532 | 6, 792 271 
BD. onic ood = 14, 617 9, 736 92, 896 | 590 | 6, 871 835 
Massachusetts | §6,706 | 36,989 | 318, 973 2,029 | 25,125 2, 585 
New Hampshire 6, 616 4, 080 | 32, 370 205 | 2, 810 154 
Rhode Island. ..---- “he 9, 931 6, 929 | 85,991 | 547 5, 011 1, 065 | . 
Vermont... | 3, 902 2, 763 26, 322 | 167 1,770 178 495, 77' 
Region II: | | 
New Jersey 19,855} 15,002 169, 967 | 1, 081 12, 449 2, 378 4, 217, 888 
y 99, 022 60, 308 510, 394 | 3, 246 43, 749 3, 480 11, 061, 310 
Puerto Rico..........- 27, 644 | 24, 405 405, 955 | 2, 582 21, 952 5, 650 9, 400, 424 
Virgin Islands.....-.- 405 | 293 | 3, 961 25 267 51 102, 667 
Region III: | 
Delaware | 4,111 2, 486 | 19, 549 124 1, 664 | 177 | 326, 743 
District of Columbia- - - 10, 602 7, 354 | 67, 501 429 5, 349 979 | 1,375,943 
Maryland | 24, 609 | 17, 060 | 138, 728 | 882 12, 405 1, 957 | 3, 340, 611 
North Carolina | 40, 810 28, 566 318, 469 | 2, 025 21, 289 3,986 | 6,958, 598 
Pennsylvania 60,538 | 43, 795 607, 441 3,864 | 38,948 10,368 | 14,717,165 
Virginia- Louniaed 32, 338 | 24, 339 | 282, 487 1, 797 19, 319 4, 699 6, 405, 240 
West V irginia_- pica incainndin 40, 482 27, 893 425, 395 2, 706 22, 449 7, 765 9, 570, 531 
Region IV: 
ER ittccnenankons | 45,271 35, 532 455, 767 2, 899 25, 441 7, 537 9, 860, 728 
SI 4 cnapeskileinan cw | 29, 424 18, 817 149, 041 948 14, 648 1, 250 3, 161, 136 
Georgia_- | 26, 134 19, 856 232, 687 | 1, 480 14, 782 3, 632 5, 270, 460 
Mississippi_..--------. 26, 180 17, 097 212,449 1,351] 12,909 3,006 | 4, 722, 818 
South C arolina.._- a, ee | 16, 940 | 218, 354 | 1, 389 | 12, 702 3, 156 4, 722, 246 
Tennessee | 43,234) 32,509 480, 909 | 3, 059 26, 435 8, 837 10, 913, 514 
Region V: | 
Kentucky 31, 647 | 26, 897 | 396, 821 2, 524 21, 790 6, 454 8, 868, 487 
Michigan.......-...---| 48, 730 38, 967 | 3: 2 227 | , 285 25, 073 5, 772 9, 025, 854 
Ohio- 52, 736 43, 424 20, 826 2, 040 24, 136 4, 562 7, 549, 946 
Region VI: 
EEE 56, 462 40, 811 | 400, 921 2, 550 29, 835 4, 656 8, 873, 568 
ae eee 37,898 | 23,303 | 256, 004 | 1, 628 18, 961 3, 503 6, 087, 313 
Minnesota 29, 548 | 21, 192 259, 429 1, 650 18, 218 2, 326 5, 179, 019 
Wisconsin 19, 936 15, 278 160, 933 | 1,023 | 11,401 1, 939 4, 158, 722 
Region VII: 
Iowa. 13, 695 9, 986 67, 632 | 430 | 5, 992 464 1, 501, 272 
OO ea 13, 335 8, 985 66, 150 420 6, 288 529 1, 370, 888 
Missouri 39, 374 33, 624 327, 210 2, 081 22, 265 3, 867 6, 331, 994 
SE Ee 5, 622 4, 312 35, 229 224 3, 401 264 851, 528 
North Dakota-----.--.-- 6, 035 4, 531 | 51, 292 | 326 3, 787 327 1, 137, 755 
South Dakota 5, 960 4, 271 | 49, 521 | 315 | 3, 816 394 1, 134, 252 


Region VIII: 

‘ 21, 991 15, 770 195, 283 1, 242 13, 019 2, 176 4, 204, 731 
DURE. canccnnenawas 20, 780 16, 015 176, 545 1, 123 9, 781 2, 134 4, 068, 056 
Oklahoma | 24, 285 18, 030 176, 328 1, 121 11, 633 2, 404 3, 940, 672 
NE Ss tnduiennabnaboe 61, 470 43, 202 495, 713 3, 153 32, 553 6, 693 10, 663, 040 

Region [X: 
Colorado |} 11,036 8, 277 66, 324 421 5, 780 686 1, 524, 929 

6, 365 4, 009 38, 518 245 3, 437 80 782, 303 
9, 369 6, 221 72, 743 462 4, 962 1,013 1, 617, 814 
6, 618 4, 478 39, 245 249 3, 673 364 933, 814 
Wyoming 1, 988 1, 402 10, 705 68 1, 026 115 238, 936 
Region X: 
Ar izona 11, 214 7, 325 57, 401 365 | 5, 056 434 1, 215. 016 

97, 385 64, 865 530, 004 3,371 | 47,659 3, 305 11, 149, 619 
7,817 6, 364 | 74, 214 472 4, 731 910 1, 554, 563 
1, 481 917 5, 246 33 560 32 110, 839 


1, 267 947 13, 064 83 800 170 295, 564 
6, 979 4, 623 46, 032 292 | 3,652 320 | 1, 033, 063 
26,752 | 14, 643 144, 191 917 | 11,475 1,007 | 2, 786, 108 
Washington 38,700 | 23, 004 201, 388 15, 477 1,733 | 4,390, 835 


Railroad Retirement} : 
(*) (®) (3) (’) 2, 293 13 169, 466 
































1 For definitions or explanation of terms, see introductory note at beginning of this appendix. 
2 State averages do not add to United States total] because of rounding. 
3 Not available. 


Source: Department of Labor. Summary tables prepared for the President’s Commission on Veterans’ 
Pensions by Bureau of Employment Security. 





READJUSTMENT BENEFITS 387 


TarLe C—5.— Variations among States in number of new claims and firat payments 
per 100 resident veterans, and average amount of benefits claimed and paid per 
beneficiary under the unemployment compensation program for Korean conflict 
veterans: Cumulative totals, October 1952—October 1956 


| | 
| Veterans | Beneficia- Average Average | Equivalent 
of Korean | New claims) ries (first | number of | benefits | number of 
State | conflict in | per 100 | payments) weeks paid per | full weeks 
civilian life,| resident } per 100 | claimed per! beneficiary | of entitle- 
| June 1955 | veterans! | resident | beneficiary ment used 
(thousands) ' 


| 
United States total id 4,015 | 


Region I: 
Connecticut 55 
27 
126 | 
17 
24 
11 | 


| me 
7» 
te 


— 
© 
- 


Region II: 
New Jersey.............- 122 


9 


Be BaRee 
2 SeREaE 
no seonoce 


Region III: 


District of Columbia 
awd 
North Carolina 
Pennsylvania 
Virginia 
West Virginia 

Region IV: 
BI A. nencececesce 
PO tne. nc occes 
Georgia 
Mississippi 
South Carolina 


BBRS 
ae — 
= 
Noe» & @ Neen oun oo 


Se 


10.2 
15. 
16, 
17. 
18. 
18. 


14. 
13. 


cern eoo #2 Or OF 


a 
SERBBRS oT 
NINOoKeas. Como HOonm Sewer OCH ACO aw 


Region V: 
Kentucky 
Michigan.-_.......-.--. 
Ohio 


BSS BSRSNR SeE SEE 


13. 
13. 
14. 
14. 





SERBS PKK 

ase 

weno wae 

rat wwe NNwoaNI 


9. 
12. 
21. 

9. 
21. 
21. 


11. 
10. 
14. 
10. 
13. 
13. 





Ro = Ci et ee 
SESRIS 


South Dakota 
Region VIII: 


nw 
— 
oa 


» 26. 
25. 0 | 15. 
16. 
21.2 | 16. 


15. 
18. 
15. 
15. 


noo noe FOOD 


4 
* 
° 
wWwWCOS CUM 


a2oonm eOAOGOSe®D 


25.9 18. 
25. 1 21. 
— Mexico =e ~. 

ta 22. 

, , i 20.0 14. 
Region X: 6 - 
21.0 | 15. 
18.3 11. 


11. 
11. 
14. 
10. 
10. 


326. 04 
254. 24 
232. 88 


11. 240. 31 
11.1 | 233. 95 
9.4 197. 93 


af Oar 
cane 


me mano 
= 








nee 





16.3 | 369. 4 
12.6 282. 


16 | 28.9 | 22.8 { . 
ice San 36 | 40.7 31.9 12.6 242. 80 
Washington 66 | 34.9 | 23. 5 13.0} 283.70 


} 


1 For definitions or explanation of terms, see introductory note at beginning of this appendix. 


Source: Department of Labor. Summary tables prepared for the President’s Commission on Veterans’ 
Pensions. by Bureau of Employment Security. Estimates of veteran population by Veterans 
Administration. 
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388 READJUSTMENT BENEFITS 


TaBLe C-6.—Exhaustions of benefit rights as percent of all beneficiaries (1st pay- 
ments) under State unemployment insurance laws, by State: Fiscal years 1953 
through 1955 


— of beneficiaries who exhausted benefit rights 


under State law, as percent of all beneficiaries 


Cumulative 
roe ye Fiscal year | Fiscal year | total, April 
1 1954 1955 1953-October 


United States total 


Region I: 
Connecticut 


ee 
7) 
o 
oo 
8 
ot 
® 
aw 


in 


New Hampshire 
Rhode Island 


Fe SBRRSE 
-SiRes 
PRN ES 

BR RSSSea 
@wwwmwon 


Region III: 
Delaware 
District of Columbia 
Maryland. 
North Carolina 
Pennsylvania 
Virginia 
West Virginia 
Region IV: 


Cn OW ae 


se eel —s 
tn Sra eo 
@enowownw-) or, & CO+1 eR © on eonwewco-! 


M tastes 
South Carolina 


Region V: 
Kentucky 
Michigan 
Ohio 


eBS8 RSSESR SABASSB KS 


34. 
42. 
29. 
34. 
32. 
26. 
19. 
12. 
10. 


OAnw 2OD BOeOwoneo NNNOCBIWS WO SHH DOHG 
one, OO BNHAOCNK AAQKOOFOS S2O WUGronw 


EBS SER SSESSES SRRELSS 
oun mw oornwre 


See 
oao aye 
885 


North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Region VIII: 


> a 

aS o o SR 

b> OO ~7 “7 ~7 b9 
K-Docn eoenwo nw sIonwwocu 


BESS NENEN SS88 
eAOCSCH CWrKO 


Region XI: 


woo aneowo 


BBSR SNSE SBSBN SESS SRBSSN RSR NBR SRLSEN SEERSSS AE SASS 


SPS5 SSS BASE SER SSRBES 
COSS CAHO HH WOW WHRAD WRAWRDA 
DOT CHAM BANCO NMOR CHOmH OM 
SSRN SBE BERSR SSSR EERRES 


ooro NOWNK 


& BR 


Oregon o--| 
Washington — 
t 


Nn 


1 Data for Wisconsin not comparable with other States, because of special features of law. 


Source: De ——— of Labor, Summary tables prepared for the President’s Commission on Veterans’ 
Pensions by Bureau of Employment Security. 
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TaBLeE C-7.—Average number of weeks compensated per beneficiary, under State 
unemployment insurance laws, by State: October 1962-October 1966 ' 


Total Average Maximum 
number | Number of number potential 
of weeks beneficiaries of weeks duration 

compensated (Ist pay- per bene- (|(weeks) under 
| under State ments) ficiary State law 
! law (as of 1954 


United States total... ___. , | 183,978,060) 15, 404,145 | 
Region I: 
Connecticut . . | 2,647,164 261, 497 
Maine ee re . oil 1, 341, 521 | 125, 884 
Massachusetts... ._. seus 7, 192, 085 608, 200 
New Hampshire.-.........._- ; , O15, 976 | 88, 658 | 
Rhode Island va an 2, 192, 875 | 178, 528 
Vermont ; (shecen a 364, 960 29, 800 | 
Region II: 
New Jersey. -....-- <iheaneml ae 9, 827, 285 732, 651 | 
, |) a s 27, 164, 261 2, 056, 914 | 
Region IIT: | 
Delaware... .... oe — | 328, OR2 30, 267 | 
District of Columbia : | 567, 053 46, 581 
Maryland “ , 703, 106 304, 206 | 
North Carolina. - ----- 5, 105, 822 410, 570 | 
Pennsylvania - - : 21, 462, 107 , 666, 581 
Virginia a a : , 884, 649 230, 745 | 
West Virginia-_- machcan : 3, 075, 070 240, 997 
Region IV: | 
Alabama sassnahsacigitilin ta 2, 353, 342 | 179, 543 
Fiesta. <.....-.-- icatens =e , 765, 732 182, 430 
Georgia. -._.-.-- 2, 716, 117 225, 985 
Mississippi ; , 302, 915 124, 606 | 
South Carolina , 878, 750 157, 748 
Tennessee .-_.-.-.- , 515, 304 337, 500 
Region V: 
Kentucky ‘ 2s , 007, 530 249, 073 
Michigan -. --_- ; ‘ 8, 736, 783 847, 394 | 
Ohio pak ve ‘ : , 005, 134 625, 938 
Region VI: 
Illinois tae Nhe a : , 008, 147 | , 008, 730 
Indiana : , 314, o 429, 896 
Minnesota 3 | 2, 767, 215 205, 401 
Wisconsin-.-.--_-- a 2, 887, 2 1 280, 821 | 
Region VII: | 
MG Rcékssr one ni : 967, 97, 746 
Kansas. -- , 253, 118, 614 
Missouri. _-- ‘ ; Jeeacoat 3, 797, 6 358, 874 
Nebraska eat: j ie KS Cer 513, & 48, 703 
North Dakota. -- 305, 248 23, 619 
South Dakota...._.....-- % 149, 627 14, 593 
Region VIII: | | 
Co eS , 251, 036 124, 687 
Louisiana -- - -- ; 2, 124, 416 149, 476 | 
Oklahoma... -- iat 2 iil | , 315, 580 112, 740 
Texas_.... " a 5 2, 971, 333 291, 680 | 
Region [X: | 
ee SS Fe + Bade Y= | 426, 466 | 39, 455 
Montana..._._._- é ee ae Pegs 431, 607 38, 914 
New Mexico ae buts 447, 808 | 37, 163 
Utah. a ated i 541, 181 47, 887 
Wyoming < 202, 632 20, 352 
Region X: 
Arizona ccatatcnie 476, 934 49, 631 | 
| , 819, O11 , 229, 648 | 
503, 846 | 41,129 
265, 888 25, 242 | 


~—~— 
—-— 


— 
> 


w 


— 
aw 


— —_— 
2 Dwr aro 


mes Vanak meat oe ; | 608, 389 | 44, 557 
Idaho i le 563, 451 47, 736 
Celie Fe : __...-..| 2, 749, 584 | 241, 215 
Washington Be eS he ee 4, 070, 134 333, 430 | 


| j 


1 For definitions or explanation of terms, see introductory note at beginning of this appendix. 


Source: Department of Labor. Summary tables prepared for the Presideut’s Commission on Veterans’ 
Pensions by Bureau of Employment Security. 





390 READJUSTMENT BENEFITS 


TaBLe C-8.—Eztent of eligibility for benefits under State unemployment insurance 
programs, among velerans who filed new claims for UCV benefits under Public 
Law 550: Cumulative totals by State, October 1952—October 1956 


| Some benefit rights under 
No benefit | State laws 
Total new | rights under | 
claims State laws ! 


Percent of 


United States total 


Region I: 
Connecticut 


Massachusetts 
New Hampshire 
Rhode Island 
Vermont 
Region II: 
New Jersey 
New York. ..... 
Puerto Rico 
Virgin Islands 
Region III: 
Delaware 
District of Columbia 
Maryland 
North Carolina 
Pennsylvania 
Virginia : 
DET 6. nno5s. camimobeeenann’ aol 
Region IV: 
Alabama 
Florida ‘> 
i te drireiivitennintaieonae senna eeraaemen oa 
Mississippi : | 
SE Sn eee theese oben 16, 940 
IR isdn no enema ncn Mie cnes eset 32, 509 
Region V: 
Kentucky 26, 897 
Michigan 38, 967 
Ohio- 43, 424 
Region VI: 
TE Sia 1 rent ioe a Sei lenis doe eiaiirerceenere 40, 811 
Indiana 23, 303 
Minnesota 21, 192 
I is ai nics inelastic gids oe cm oige ; 15, 278 
Region VII: 
Iowa... 9, 986 
Kansas P 8, 985 
Missouri 33, 624 
DER nit chk Conenccncadakgidescusneciih 4, 312 
EN ea ae By 4, 531 
South Dakota 4, 271 
Region VIII: 
Arkansas 15, 770 
Louisiana 16, 015 
Oklahoma 18, 030 


43, 202 
Region IX: 
SR hain tid <ntsss mtr anid dteiiaian ack owl 8, 277 
Montana 4, 009 2, 850 
on Mexico 6, 4 § a 
ta 4, 47 2 
1, 402 | 1, 259 


7, 325 5, 889 
64, 865 53, 708 
5, 098 

825 


848 

4, 124 
10, 675 
19, 967 





2B SIZESE 
SABSHaG 


COHN ONE eN S 








1 Estimated frum ratio of UCV weeks claimed to supplement State unemployment benefits to total 
weeks claimed under UCV program. 


Source: Department of Labor. Summary tables prepared for the President’s Commission on Veterans’ 
Pensions by Bureau of Employment Security. 





READJUSTMENT BENEFITS 391 


TaBLE C-9.—Percentage of compensable claims' and initial claims? for UCV 
benefits filed by Korean conflict veterans to supplement benefit rights under State 
Laws: Cumulative totals by State, October 1952—October 1956 


Claims filed by Korean conflict veterans under Public Law 550 


| Weeks of unemployment covered | Initial claims (new or additional) 
by contin claims ! covering new spells of unem- 
ployment 

[hae ne ee a” ae oe 
| ‘‘Supplemental’’ | **Supplementai’’ 

| @laims by veterans claims by veterans 
| | 
| 


receivingsomeben-| Total with actual or po- 
number | efits under State | number tential rights under 
of weeks laws of initial State laws 
que (ST "| Gas? ee 
Weeks Percent | Number | Percent 
claimed of total of claims | of total 


United States, total : 1, 456, 584 | 14.0 | 1,382,096 


Region I: 
Connecticut : 36, 623 43.8 | 
Maine ‘ 5 21, 615 

, 91, 459 
New Hampshire 33 15, 203 
Rhode Island 20, 364 | 
Vermont a 8, 085 

Region II: 

New Jersey , 4, 267 

New York 510, 3¢ 64, 416 

5, 963 

Virgin Islands i ll 
Region III: 


20, 116 | 
14, 617 | 
56, 706 | 
6, 616 
9, 931 
3, 902 


19, 855 
99, 022 
27, 644 

405 


4,111 1, 706 | 
10, 602 3, 718 | 
24, 609 | 7, 688 
40, 810 10, 291 | 
60, 538 3, 238 
32, 338 7,191 | 
40, 482 &, 808 | 


swe 


ame oaso 


an 


5 ¢ 
oono 


6, 618 

67, 501 15, 558 

Maryland 138, 728 11,070 
North Carolina 318, 469 57, 166 
Pennsylvania 607, 441 | 33, 142 
Virginia 282, 487 38, 611 
West Virginia 425, 395 72, 007 

Region IV: 


osaccecocs Cann 


Swownwe a 


455, 767 | 100, 661 
149, 041 32, 559 
Georgia 232, 687 | 30, 894 
ga 212, 449 | 19, 394 
South Carolina 218, 354 | 34, 529 
480, 909 74, 547 


45, 271 33, 315 | 
29, 424 | 10, 140 | 
26, 134 6, 767 
26, 180 3, 516 
23, 074 5, 405 
43, 234 7, 664 





CF OO GO 
NS pwASS 
nue e+ OCo 


Region V: 
Kentucky 396, 821 41, 632 
Michigan. Teil ae 9, 382 | 

320, 826 27, 691 | 


31, 647 3, 821 | 
48, 730 11, 935 
52, 736 22, 142 | 


ou-~ 





Region VI: 
Illinois 400, 921 15, 249 
Indiana-__-._.... 256, 004 19, 917 
) EO a a 259, 429 69, 504 
Wisconsin 160, 933 | 2, 180 

a ~ VI: | . 

owa 7, 632 14, 435 

. 66, 150 17, 571 

327, 210 79, 298 | 

35, 229 2, 186 | 
51, 292 4, 385 | 
South Dakota . 49, 521 5, 018 


Region VIII: 
195, 283 27, 595 
4 176, 545 11, 356 
GI ore oe cee aes 176, 328 | 23, 030 
Texas-___- a hee 495, 713 76, 650 
Region IX: | 


56, 462 3, 082 | 
37, 898 3, 742 
29, 548 9, 425 
19, 936 401 


coon 


13, 695 11, 707 | 
13, 335 6, 394 | 
39, 374 29, 226 
5, 622 1, 105 | 
6, 035 901 
5, 960 1, 052 | 


21, 991 4,134 
20, 780 3, 851 
24, 285 19, 433 | 
61, 470 15, 309 | 





nw too co Ooo oon 





oe NOnwoau 


or 
Or: 
a~r he 
<= 


11, 036 1, 664 | 15. 
6, 365 3, 076 | 48. 
9, 369 1, 650 17. 
6, 618 1, 670 | 25 
1, 988 289 | 14. 


11, 214 3, 241 | 28. 
97, 385 | 18, 553 19. 
7,817 2, 556 32. 
1, 481 157 10. 


66, 324 4, 415 
38, 518 11, 136 
; 72, 743 7, 263 
WN Clee wctultealal coe ced 39, 245 1, 207 

W yoming 10, 705 1, 092 | 
Region X: | 
Arizona ‘ 57, 401 11, 226 | 
530, 004 91, 020 | 
74, 214 14, 779 | 
5, 246 527 | 


13, 064 1, 371 
46, 032 4, 957 
144, 191 39, 116 | 
201, 388 26, 634 | 


Bo 


-_ 
Koa OoCcno wNeoo-*! 


- 
© SSNS Ses 


ane Oo ANoOwrE 


ee 


1, 267 217 17.1 
6, 979 1, 095 15.7 
26, 752 8, 102 30.3 
38, 700 7, 908 | 20.4 


NSS 
So 











_ 
a 
i) 


1 Based on number of weeks claimed rather than actual number of claims, since a single claim may cover 
more than 1 week in some States. 
2 For definitions or explanation of terms, see introductory note at beginning of this appendix. 


Source: Seperenent of Labor. Summary tables prepared for the President’s Commission on Veterans’ 
Pensions by Bureau of Employment Security. 
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